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JOHN1  CUNDITT,  as  he  spelled  his  name,  was  first  known  in 
this  country  in  1678  and  became  the  progenitor  of  nearly  all  bearing 
the  name  of  “Condit  or  Condict.  ”  Of  his  ancestry  nothing  is  defi¬ 
nitely  known.  According  to  tradition  he  came  from  either  England 
or  Wales.  If  from  either,  it  is  possible  he  was  a  native  of  the  latter 
country,  as  the  Condit  family  compiler  learns  from  residents  of  that 
country  that  there  are  some  now  living  there  bearing  the  name  of 
“Conduitt.  ”  Reasons,  however,  exist  for  believing  that  John  was 
of  English  extraction,  because  the  name  has  honorable  mention  of  a 
John  Conduit,  Knight,  in  English  history. 

That  John  was  of  Norman  descent  there  is  no  doubt.  He  married 
first  in  Great  Britain  and  there  his  wife  died.  In  1678,  he  came  to 
America  with  his  son  Peter  and  settled  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
married  his  second  wife  Deborah,  and  had  by  her  a  son  John  who 
died  when  a  minor.  There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  Deborah  also 
had  a  daughter  named  Mary,  by  a  former  husband.  She  was  then 
the  wife  of  Captain  John  Morris. 

John  Cunditt  made  his  first  appearance  in  Newark  as  a  planter 
about  twelve  years  after  the  town’s  settlement.  He  was  assigned  a 
home  lot  on  the  “Mill  Brook  Plain.”  Being  a  weaver  by  trade,  he 
installed  a  loom  near  Sergeant  Harrison's  “corn  mill,”  and  carried 
on  the  business  quite  profitably.  In  season  he  tilled  his  farm  for  his 
family’s  needs. 

According  to  David  L.  Pierson’s  “Narratives  of  Newark,”  John 
was  a  typical  Puritan,  practicing  the  Christian  spirit  of  helpfulness  in 
his  every  day  life;  devotions  were  held  at  his  fireside  morning,  noon 
and  night.  Punctually  he  started  out  with  his  family  at  the  sound  of 
the  drum  for  the  Meeting-house  service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  through 
all  kinds  of  weather — driving  rainstorm,  blistering  heat,  bitter  cold  or 
hard  snow-fiurry.  The  spirit  of  worship  was  with  him  always. 

His  neighbor  Richard  Hore,  who  was  located  on  an  eight-acre  tract 
near  the  corn  mill,  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks.  His  languid,  in¬ 
active  appearance  as  he  moved  about  the  front  yard  attracted  notice. 
He  was  compelled  in  his  weakness,  before  the  leaves  had  fallen  from 
the  trees  in  the  autumn  of  1688,  to  remain  whole  days  within  doors. 
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Of  course  our  reverend  ancestor  Abraham  Pierson  visited  the  patient 
and  offered  solace.  So  did  the  townspeople.  Firewood  and  victuals 
he  had  aplenty,  but  he  was  more  in  need  of  constant  care,  of  the 
attention  so  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  normal  health,  if  that 
were  possible. 

Neighbor  Cunditt  made  his  customary  call  one  early  December 
morning,  when  the  window  panes  were  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
frost.  Opening  the  door  cautiously,  the  visitor  felt  the  chill  of  a 
fireless  room;  Richard  was  lying  upon  his  pallet,  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  fireplace  from  which  the  last  spark  had  faded. 

Going  to  his  home  where  the  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  a  steaming 
kettle  hanging  over  the  hearthstone,  and  good  cheer  in  abundance, 
the  good  Samaritan  conferred  with  his  consort.  Mistress  Deborah 
Cunditt’ s  mind  was  in  accord  with  the  plan  proposed  of  assigning 
Richard  a  place  in  their  home,  whither  he  was  removed  and  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  seat  alongside  the  blazing  fire.  He  was  revived  in  a 
few  hours.  No  more  would  he  be  chilled  "to  the  marrow,”  he  con¬ 
fidently  said  to  the  master  when,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  he  was 
"thawed  out”  and  was  able  to  partake  of  a  generous  portion  of  veni¬ 
son  stew. 

The  patient  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  Soon  after  Candle¬ 
mas  day,  in  February  of  1689,  when  the  sun  was  streaming  through 
the  south  window  and  illuminating  the  space  about  the  sun  dial  till  it 
glowed  as  if  possessed  of  life,  Richard  talked  to  Mistress  Deborah 
about  the  end  of  his  life.  He  did  not  expect  to  live  many  more  days 
and  desired  in  some  way  to  reward  the  master  for  the  kindness  he 
had  received  from  him.  When  all  w’as  quiet  about  the  house,  after 
the  evening  meal  and  the  chores  were  all  done,  true  to  his  word, 
Richard  asked  of  the  master  a  word  or  two  about  business  affairs.  In 
a  moment  the  burden  of  his  mind  was  spoken.  Would  he  take  his 
land  in  return  for  the  many  kindly  acts  of  the  past  year  ? 

Pondering  a  while,  Goodman  Cunditt  said,  "Well,  if  ye  want  it 
that  way  and  your  mind  is  squarely  made  up,  I’ll  take  your  land  and 
give  you  fifty  shillings  for  good  measure.”  The  town  scrivener  pre¬ 
pared  the  deed  on  February  27,  1689,  and  the  document,  duly  sign¬ 
ed,  contained,  among  other  provisions,  this  important  clause: 

For  several  good  causes  and  law'ful  considerations  me  hereunto 
moving,  but  expressly  for,  and  in  consideiation  of  thirteen  months' 
board  and  fifty  shillings,  (I)  have  granted  and  sold  unto  the  said  John 
Cunditt  eight  acres  of  upland  in  the  town  of  Newark,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  (the  land  of)  Hans  Albers,  on  the  east  by  the  river,  on 
the  south  by  (the  land  of  the)  said  Cunditt,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
highway. 
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As  is  seen  by  the  deed,  John  Cunditt  had  owned  land  before  he 
was  given  possession  of  Hore’s  land,  but  no  record  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  indicate  it.  He  kept  the  given  land  until  he  sold  it  on 
June  29,  1695,  to  William  Brant. 

But  the  end  of  the  sick  man’s  life  was  not  so  near  as  was  expected. 
Soon  after  the  transfer,  by  the  order  of  the  Town  meeting,  “poor 
Richard,  who  was  clothed  with  a  good  leathern  suit,”  was  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  another  family,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
case,  of  which  Samuel  Harrison,  our  ancestor,  was  a  member,  attend¬ 
ed  to  his  welfare.  No  further  mention  of  Richard’s  name  is  found 
in  the  records.  He  must  have  passed  away  before  the  end  of  1692. 

John  Cunditt  added  to  his  possessions  more  land,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Deacon  Richard  Lawrence  and  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
a  deed  dated  March  24,  1691,  containing: 

Nineteen  acres  of  upland,  for  a  lawful  sum  of  money.  (This  land 
is  described  as  on  the  plain,  commonly  called  the)  Mill  Brook  Plain, 
(being)  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  bounded  (by  the)  Pisiack 
River  east — a  highway  west — by  (the  land  of)  John  Bruen  south — 
his  (John’s)  own  land  north. 

This  Deacon  Richard  Lawrence  was  the  father-in-law  of  John 
Bruen,  and  both  of  them  are  our  ancestors  through  Susan  Mulford. 

John’s  friend  “Samuel  Potter,  senior,  of  Newark,”  having  died 
intestate,  he  and  his  wife  were  granted  on  June  26,  1696,  “letters  of 
administration”  on  the  estate. 

John  died  in  1713,  leaving  his  widow  as  sole  executrix  to  adminis¬ 
ter  his  will  of  March  15,  1710,  which  is  now  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  His  request  was  that  his 
“Loving  friends  and  brothers  Benjamin  Lyon  and  Matthew  Williams 
would  oversee  and  take  care  yt  this,  my  will  be  fulfilled.”  By  the 
term  “brothers,”  it  seems  that  one  of  them  was  his  wife’s  brother, 
and  the  other  one  married  his  wife’s  sister.  In  addition  to  his  mark, 
a  private  seal  in  wax  was  attached  representing  a  fowl  with  spread 
wings.  This  will,  proved  on  May  20,  1713,  is  copied  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  :  I,  John  Cunditt,  of  Newark,  in  ye 
County  of  Essex,  and  Eastern  Division  of  New  Jersey,  weaver,  being 
sick  and  weak  of  body,  but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be 
given  unto  God.  Therefore,  calling  unto  mind  ye  mortality  of  my 
body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  unto  men  to  Dye,  (I)  Doe 
make  this,  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  ye  following  manner  and 
form : 

Imprimis:  I  recommend  my  soull  unto  ye  hands  of  God  that  gave 
it.  Hoping  through  ye  meritts  of  Christ  to  Receive  Everlasting  Life, 
and  my  body  I  recommend  to  ye  Earth  to  be  buried  in  a  decent 
Christian  manner.  Nothing  Doubting  but  (in)  ye  generall  Resurrec- 
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tion  I  shall  receive  ye  same  again  through  ye  might(y)  Power  of 
God,  and  as  for  such  worldly  estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  bless  me  in  this  life,  I  give,  demise  and  dispose  thereof  in  ye  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  and  form  : 

Item:  My  will  is,  yt  all  Just  debts  and  funerall  expenses  be  paid 
and  discharged. 

Itt(em):  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  Dearly  beloved  wife  De¬ 
borah  Cundit  ye  Improvement  of  all  my  Lands  and  Meadows  until 
my  son  John  Cundit  attains  unto  ye  age  of  one  and  Twenty  years, 
and  then  During  her  Naturall  Life  ye  improvement  of  ye  Equall  one 
half  thereof,  and  att  her  Decease  to  Return  unto  my  s(ai)d  son  John, 
and  ye  one  Equall  half  of  my  Personal  estate,  I  give  unto  her  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns  for  Ever. 

Itt( em) :  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Peter  Cundit  a  bed  and 
bedstead  and  other  furniture,  belonging  thereunto,  w'hich  he  hath 
already  in  Possession,  and  any  debts  due  from  him  to  me  att  or  before 
ye  Day  of  ye  Date  of  these  presents. 

Itt(em):  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  s(ai)d  son  John  Cundit  all 
my  Lands  and  Meadows  in  ye  bounds  of  Newark  or  Elsewhere,  and 
buildings  and  Improvements  made  thereupon  to  possess  ye  one  half 
thereof,  when  he  shall  attain  to  ye  Age  of  one  and  Twenty  years, 
with  ye  Equall  one  half  of  my  Personal  Estate,  and  ye  other  half  of 
ye  land  at  ye  Decease  of  my  s(ai)d  wife,  to  him,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  Ever,  and  in  case  it  should  please  God  to  take  him  out  of 
ye  world  before  he  be(comes)  of  age  to  possess  ye  same,  then  my 
will  is  yt  Philip  Cundit,  Son  of  Peter  Cundit,  should  Possess  and 
Enjoy  ye  s(ai)d  Land. 

Itt(em):  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  Loving  Grandchildren,  to- 
ivit ,  Samuel  Cundit,  Peter  Cundit,  John  Cundit,  Nathaniel  Cundit, 
Mary  Cundit  and  Philip  Cundit,  to  each  of  them,  a  Bible  to  be  paid 
within  three  years  after  my  Decease;  to  Samuel  and  Peter,  each  one, 
within  one  year  after  my  Decease;  to  John  and  Nathaniel,  each  one, 
Two  years  after  my  Decease;  to  Mary  and  Philip,  each  one,  within 
three  years  after  my  Decease. 

Itt{em):  My  will  and  Desire  is  yt  my  Loving  friends  and  brothers 
Benjamin  Lyon  and  Matthew  Williams  would  oversee  and  take  care 
yt  this  w' ill  be  fulfilled. 

Finally:  I  do  hereby  Constitute,  ordain  and  appoint  my  s(ai)d 
wife  Sole  Executrix  of  this,  my  Last  will  and  Testament,  and  Doe 
hereby  Revoke,  Disan(n)ul  and  make  Void  all  other  Testaments, 
wills  and  bequests  whatsoever  by  me  heretofore  made,  Wil(l)ed  or 
bequeathed,  Rattifying  and  allowing  this  and  No  other  to  be  my  Last 
will  and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  Sett  my  hand  and  Seall,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  March,  in  ye  Year  of  our  Lord  Anno  que  Dom(ini ), 
one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Nine,  Alias  Ten,  and  in  ye  Ninth 
year  of  her  (Queen  Ann’s)  present  Majestie(’)s  Reign. 

his 

John  X  Cunditt  (seal), 
mark 
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Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  Pronounced  and  Declared  by  ye  s(ai)d 
John  Cunditt  to  be  his  Last  will  and  Testament  in  ye  presen (ce)  of 
us,  ye  subscribers. — John  Cooper,  Matthew  Williams  (and)  Deborah 
Canfield  (with  her  mark  X). 

Memorandum ,  that  on  ye  20th  (day  of)  May,  1713,  John  Cooper 
(and)  Matthew  Williams,  two  of  the  hereunto  Subscribing  Witnesses, 
Came  before  me,  Thomas  Gorden,  Surrogate,  appointed  for  taking 
the  probate  of  wills,  &c. ,  who  being  Solemnly  Sworn  upon  the  holy 
Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  did  depose,  severally,  that  they  saw 
the  above  mentioned  John  Cunditt  Sign,  Seal,  publish  and  declare  the 
above  within  written  Instrument  to  be  his  Last  will  and  Testaments, 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  of  Sound  mind  and  memorie  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  understanding.  Jurat :  Anno  eld  le  Supra- 
dit  Coram  me,  Thomas  Gordon,  Surrogate. 

John  was  survived  by  his  son  Peter,  whom  he  brought  with  him 
to  America,  and  by  his  second  wife,  who  remained  a  widow  for  forty- 
eight  years,  dying  on  December  10,  1761,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
Her  grave' is  now  in  the  Orange,  N.  J.,  burying  ground.  John  was 
undoubtedly  buried  in  Newark;  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exact 
location  of  his  resting  place. 

The  children  of  John  Cunditt  were : 

PETER,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

John,  a  son  by  his  second  wife;  was  living  in  March  of  1710, 
but  died  before  he  attained  his  majority. 

Authorities  consulted:  ‘‘Genealogy  of  the  Condit  Family,”  by 
Jotham  Halsey  Condit  and  Eben  Condit;  “Genealogical  Notices  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  Newark,  (N.  J.),”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar; 
“Narratives  of  Newark,  (N.  J.),”  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson; 
“History  of  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties,  New  Jersey,”  by  William 
H.  Shaw;  and  the  probated  wills. 
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PETER-  CONDIT  came  with  his  father  to  this  country  when  he 
was  under  twelve  years  of  age.  He  married  in  1695  Mary,  the 
twenty-two-year-old  daughter  of  Samuel  Harrison,  our  ancestor,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Her  mother  was  Mary 
Ward,  daughter  of  Sergeant  John  Ward. 

By  his  father’s  will  he  was  bequeathed  “a  bed  and  bedstead  and 
other  furniture  belonging  thereunto,  which  he  hath  already  in  Pos¬ 
session,  and  any  debts  due  from  him  to  me  att,  or  before  ye  Date  of 
ye  Date  of  these  presents.”  He  received  no  land,  as  the  major  part 
of  his  father’s  estate  was  to  go  to  his  half  brother  John,  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But  death  preventing  John  from 
reaching  the  goal,  the  estate  went  to  Peter’s  minor  son  Philip,  as 
directed  by  the  will. 

Peter’s  life  was  cut  short,  as  he  died  sometime  before  the  probation 
of  his  will  in  court,  on  May  19,  1714,  a  year  following  his  father’s 
death.  By  his  will  he  gave  his  business  as  a  clothier,  and  named  his 
“Dearly  beloved  wife”  as  the  sole  executrix  of  his  will,  but  a  friend 
Dr.  George  Harrison  and  his  brother-in-law  Samuel  Harrison  were 
named  to  see  that  his  last  will  and  testament  was  duly  executed.  A 
wax  seal,  similar  to  his  father’s,  was  affixed  next  to  his  personal 
signature.  Below  is  a  copy  of  his  will: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  This  seventh  day  of  ffebruary,  In  ye 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Thirteen,  Alias 
fourteen,  and  in  ye  12th  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
Anne,  by  ye  Grace  of  God  over  Great  Brittain,  ffrance  and  Ireland, 
Queen  Defender  of  ye  faith,  and  &c. ,  I,  Peter  Cunditt,  of  Newark, 
in  ye  county  of  Essex,  and  Eastern  Devision  of  New  Jersey,  cloth¬ 
ier,  being  sick  and  weak  of  body,  but  of  sound  and  Perfect  Mind  and 
Memory,  thanks  be  given  unto  God,  therefore  calling  unto  mind  ye 
mortality  of  my  body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  unto  man 
once  to  Dye,  Do  make  and  ordain  this,  my  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment,  That  is  to  say  first  and  principally,  I  recommend  my  Soul  into 
ye  hands  of  God  that  gave  it,  hoping,  through  ye  Alone  Meritts  of 
my  only  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  have  Eternall  Life,  and  my  body  I 
recommend  to  ye  Earth,  to  be  buried  in  (a)  Decent  Christian  Buriall 
by  my  Executrix  hereafter  Named,  Nothing  Doubting  but  at  ye  Gen¬ 
erali  Reser(r)ection  to  Receive  ye  Same  again  through  ye  Mighty 
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Power  of  God,  and  as  for  such  worldly  Estate  wherewith;*  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  life,  I  give,  Devise,  bequeath  and 
Dispose  thereof  in  ye  following  manner  and  form : 

Imprimis:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Loving  Son  Samuel  by 
Name,  a  Weaver(')s  Loom,  Commonly  Called  Samuell(’)s  Loom, 
with  all  ye  Tackling,  belonging  to  it. 

Item:  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Six  Sons  [viz. :  ]  Samuell, 
Peter,  John,  Nathaniel,  Philip  and  Isaac,  all  my  Land  and  Meadow, 
Either  in  ye  Bounds  of  Newark,  or  Elsewhere,  to  be  Equally  Devid- 
ed  among  them  by  my  wife  and  Some  other  Overseers,  whom  I  shall 
hereafter  name,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  they  shall  attain  to 
ye  Age  of  one  and  Twenty  Years,  and  then  their  and  each  of  their 
shares  and  Proportion  So  devided,  Shall  be  to,  and  for  them,  their 
heirs  and  Assignes  forever. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Loving  Daughter  Mary  by 
Name,  the  Sum  of  twelve  Pounds  (in)  Money,  or  that  which  is 
equivalent,  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my  s(ai)d  Six  Sons,  each  of  them 
forty  Shillings  to  be  paid  to  her,  or  her  order  by  them,  and  each  of 
them,  as  they  shall  be  of  ye  Age  afores(ai)d,  to  Receive  their  Inherit¬ 
ance. 

Itt( em ):  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Dearly  beloved  wife  Mary 
by  Name,  whom  also  I  make  Sole  Executrix  of  this,  my  Last  will 
and  Testament,  all  my  Personall  Estate  that  is  not  before  Disposed 
of,  together  with  the  Improvement  of  all  ye  Real  Estate  untill  such 
time  as  my  s(ai)d  Sons  shall  be  of  age  to  Receive  their  parts,  or 
shares  thereof,  and  then,  if  Shee  Remaines  my  widow,  to  have  ye 
Improvement  of  one  Equall  third  part  During  her  widowhood,  and  I 
do  hereby  Revoke,  Disan(n)ull  and  make  void  all  other  will  or  wills, 
bequest  or  bequests,  heretofore  by  me  willed  or  bequeathed,  and  (by) 
Executors  heretofore  by  me  Named,  and  owning  and  allowing  this 
and  no  other  to  be  my  Last  will  and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  Seall,  ye  day 
and  yaar  first  above  written. 

Ffinally ,  I  do  appoint  and  Do  Desire  my  Loving  friend  Doctor 
George  Har(r)ison  and  my  Brother-in-Law  Samuell  Har(r)ison  to 
be  overseers  to  see  this,  my  Last  will  and  Testament  duly  executed. 

(Signed),  Peter  Cundit. 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  Pronounced  and  Declared  by  ye  S(ai)d 
Peter  Cundict  to  be  his  Last  Will  and  Testament,  in  ye  presence  of 
us  ye  Subscribers. — J.  Cooper,  A.  Williams  (and)  Samuell  Day. 

Mem(orandum)  :  that  on  the  19th  of  May,  Anno  Dom{ini),  1714, 
John  Cooper,  one  of  the  hereunto  Subscribing  Witnesses,  Came  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  being  Solemnly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  did  depose  that  he  saw  Peter  Cundict  above  named, 
sign,  seall,  publish  and  declare  the  above  Instrument  to  be  his  Last 
Will  and  Testament,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  of  sound 
mind  and  memory,  to  the  best  of  his  understanding. — Jurat:  Anno 
eld  ie  Supradict:  Coram  me ,  Thomas  Gordon,  Surrogate. 

Memorandum :  that  on  the  19th  of  May,  1714,  Mary,  the  widow 
and  Executrix  of  the  above  named  Peter  Cundict,  came  before  me 
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and  took  Oath,  well  and  truly,  to  execute  the  office  of  Executrix  of 
the  same. — Jurat:  Anno  eld  ie  Supradict:  Coram  me ,  Thomas  Gordon, 
Surrogate. 

Upon  Peter’s  widow,  assisted  doubtless  by  her  eldest  son  Samuel, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  devolved  the  care  of  the  family. 
The  prayers  and  teachings  of  the  father  undoubtedly,  under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  added  much  to  the  moral  character  of  the  children;  but 
to  the  mother,  coming  as  she  did,  from  a  pious  ancestry,  must  we 
attribute  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  their  early  training  and  religious 
education.  She  probably  lived  writh  her  mother-in-law’,  as  reference 
is  made  in  the  early  town  records  of  Newark,  to  “the  two  widow- 
(ed)  Cundits. ” 

Three  of  Peter’s  sons  John,  Nathaniel  and  Isaac  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Orange  mountain,  on  the  east,  w  hile  Samuel,  the  oldest, 
settled  between  the  first  and  second  mountains,  then  in  the  Newark 
township,  but  which  is  now  West  Orange,  N.  J.  His  daughter 
Mary,  it  is  said,  wTas  married  to  W.  Gould,  and  probably  died  with¬ 
out  issue,  as  the  tracers  have  been  unable  to  find  any  children.  The 
other  sons  Peter  and  Philip  settled  in  Morristown. 

The  children  of  Peter,  all  born  in  Newark,  were: 

Samuel,  born  December  6,  1696;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
July  18,  1777;  married,  in  1722,  his  first  wi:e  Mary, 
daughter  of  Samuel,  who  w  as  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel1 
Dodd,  and  in  1756,  his  second  wife  was  Mary  Nutman. 

PETER,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

John,  born  about  1701;  died  before  June  10,  1783;  married 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Joanna,  granddaughter  of  Matthew 
Williams,  who  came  to  America  from  Wales  in  1630 
and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Nathaniel,  born  about  1703;  died  June  23,  1746;  married  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Ogden,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mary,  born  about  1706;  w'as  w'ife  of  W.  Gould. 

Philip,  born  in  April  of  1709;  died  December  23,  1801;  his 
wife  was  Mary  Day. 

Isaac,  born  in  1711  (or  1712);  was  married;  was  living  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1754;  probably  died  when  middle-aged. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogy  of  the  Condit  Family,’’  by 
Jotham  Halsey  Condit  and  Eben  Condit;  “History  of  Essex  and 
Hudson  Counties,  New  Jersey,’’  by  William  H.  Shaw;  and  the  pro¬ 
bated  wills. 
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PETER8  CONDIT  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  about  1699  and 
died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  July  11,  1768,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  He  married  Phoebe  Dodd,  who  was  born  in  1704  and  died 
fifteen  days  following  his  own  death,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  six  children  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grand¬ 
father  John  Cunditt,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  given  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  “to  be  paid  (for)  out  of  his  estate  within  three  years 
after  his  decease."  Peter  and  his  older  brother  Samuel  were  to  have 
a  copy  each  within  a  year;  the  next  two  brothers  within  two  years; 
and  a  sister  and  a  brother  within  the  third  year.  The  seventh  child 
of  his  father  was  not  included,  as  it  was  born  after  the  will  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  March  15,  1710. 

He  came  to  Morristown  about  1730  and  lived  first  on  the  Doughty 
place  on  Kimball  avenue,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  near  David  Mills’ 
place. 

When  he  first  came  to  Morristown  it  was  scarcely  a  village.  It 
was  not  until  1738  that  it  reached  such  a  dignity. 

The  population  was  centered  mainly  in  Water  street,  though  Morris 
street  boasted  of  an  occasional  hut,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  were 
found  amidst  the  clearings  of  the  Green.  Roads  were  almost  un¬ 
known.  The  bridle  path,  or  Indian  trail,  was  all  that  conducted  an 
occasional  traveler  to  Mendham  to  see  on  his  way  thither  a  mill, 
Henry4  Axtell’s  blacksmith  shop  and  few  dwellings. 

The  original  name  of  Morristown  was  West  Hanover.  It  appears 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Philadelphia  and  continu¬ 
ed  so  as  late  as  1738.  It  was  also  called  New  Hanover,  as  appears 
from  the  licenses,  granted  by  the  county  court  to  the  keepers  of  pub¬ 
lic  houses.  A  record  in  the  fore  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Morris  county,  fixes  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  present  name  of  the  township,  as  March  25, 
1740.  ' 

At  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Morristown 
in  1741,  Peter  and  his  wfife  were  among  its  first  communicants,  and 
continued  to  be  steadfast  supporters  of  it  until  their  deaths.  At  their 
initial  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  county  the  nearest  church  was  at 
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Whippany,  about  fifteen  miles  away.  A  writer  in  the  Morristown  his¬ 
tory  says  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  divide  the  church  there  so 
each  division  might  have  a  church  of  its  own,  but  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Nutman.  To  quiet  the  matter,  it  was  proposed  to  resort 
to  a  casting  of  lots,  which  resulted  against  the  proposed  division.  To 
this  decision,  however,  the  West  Hanover,  (Morristown)  branch  of 
the  congregation  would  not  submit.  For  their  action,  though  they 
gained  their  point,  they  were  called  to  account.  A  public  confession 
was  required  from  them,  among  whom  were  Peter  Condit  and  his  son 
Philip.  The  whole  affair  was  carried  up  to  the  Philadelphia  synod  in 
1733,  which  strongly  disapproved  of  the  casting  of  lots,  and  resolved 
that,  in  their  poverty  and  weakness,  it  might  be  very  advisable  for  the 
people  of  West  Hanover,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  join  themselves 
with  the  congregation  of  East  Hanover  and  Basking  Ridge,  “as  may 
be  most  convenient,  until  they,  as  well  as  the  said  neighboring  con¬ 
gregations  be  more  able  to  subsist,  of  themselves  separately."  Yet,  if 
a  reunion  wras  impracticable,  “the  synod  (will)  judge  that  the  people 
of  West  Hanover  be  left  to  their  liberty  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
separate  congregation."  No  doubt,  knowing  the  temper  and  state  of 
feeling  in  this  part  of  his  field  of  labor,  this  deliverance  of  the  synod 
was  in  no  way  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Nutman  for,  at  the  same  session 
of  the  body,  he  asked  for  a  dismission  from  his  presbytery  if  this 
action  was  enforced  of  forming  a  separate  congregation;  whereupon 
the  synod  earnestly  recommended  the  Presbytery  of  East  New'  Jersey 
to  labor  with  the  people  of  West  Hanover  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  if  this  was  impossible,  then  to  dismiss  Mr.  Nutman  upon  his 
application.  The  next  year  the  matter  again  came  up  before  the 
synod  in  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  when  the  use  of  lots  was  con¬ 
demned. 

To  discover  the  parentage  of  Peter’s  wife  had  been  rather  problem¬ 
atical  fora  long  time.  There  is  no  record  left  to  indicate  it.  There 
must  have  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  her  antecedents  in  Mr.  Jotham 
H.  Condit' s  mind  when  he  made  an  investigation  for  the  compilation 
of  his  Condit  family  genealogy.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  his 
search  of  old  records  in  both  Morris  and  Essex  counties,  as  well  as  in 
his  personal  interviews,  which  resulted  in  his  coming  to  form  no  con¬ 
clusion. 

Then  we  took  up  the  quest.  T  he  problem  seems  to  us  to  point 
out  that  she  was  either  a  daughter  of  Daniel1*  Dodd,  who  married 
Phoebe,  daughter  of  John  Brow  n,  or  a  daughter  of  DanielM  Dodd, 
whose  son  Stephen  moved  to  Mendham,  N.  J.,  about  1745.  As  the 
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second  Daniel  did  not  marry  until  he  was  past  thirty  years  old,  when 
he  became  a  benedict  and  the  father  of  three  known  sons  Daniel, 
Stephen  and  John,  and  possibly  a  daughter  and  probably  a  daughter 
or  two  between  the  intervals  of  the  sons’  births.  He  died  sometime 
before  1714,  if  he  was  the  identical  man  who  was  severely  injured 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  a  load  of  hay.  Because  of  his  tragic 
death,  he  was  unprepared  to  leave  a  will  behind  him  which  would 
have  been  very  helpful  for  us  to  trace  his  genealogy.  He  was  born 
in  1650,  and  his  wife,  in  1660,  she  being  ten  years  younger. 

As  based  on  our  Phoebe’s  birthyear,  this  Daniel  could  not  be  her 
father,  for  he  was  about  fifty-four  years  old,  and  his  wife  forty-four  in 
that  year.  This  leaves  the  other  Daniel3  Dodd  for  us  to  follow  up 
in*  the  absence  of  a  will  not  being  on  record.  The  compiler  of  the 
Condit  genealogy  states  that  “Phoebe  Dodd,  wife  of  Peter  Condit, 
died  July,  1768,  aged  65  years.”  On  her  tombstone  in  the  Morris¬ 
town  graveyard  is  the  inscription  that  she  died  on  that  date  “in  her 
65 (th)  year,”  which  changed  the  whole  situation.  She  could  have 
been  born  in  either  of  the  months  from  May  to  July  in  1704,  and  yet 
have  died  in  her  sixty-fifth  year.  By  process  of  elimination,  we  are 
inclined  to  conclude  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  third  Daniel  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Firstly,  her  husband  Peter’s  will  of  1767  bears  the  signature  of 
“Thaddeus  Dod”  as  a  witness,  and  the  similarity  of  the  handwriting 
in  the  will  indicates  that  he  wrote  the  will  for  him.  Thaddeus  was  a 
son  of  Stephen  Dodd,  who  moved  to  Mendham,  N.  J.,  from  Newark 
about  1745.  As  said  before,  Phoebe's  birthyear  was  about  1704,  and 
Thaddeus’  father’s  birthdate  was  April  4,  1703;  is  there  not  a  bare 
possibility  that  she  might  have  been  his  father's  sister,  and  therefore 
his  aunt?  Secondly,  as  both  Peter  Condit  and  his  father  moved  to 
Morris  county  from  the  same  home  town — Newark,  would  not  it 
strengthen  the  belief  that  Phoebe  and  his  father  were  members  of  the 
same  family?  Furthermore,  it  points  out  the  fact  the  third  Daniel 
had  a  son  Timothy,  and  that  Phoebe’s  son  Joseph  named  a  son 
Timothy,  presumably  after  his  uncle,  the  brother  of  Phoebe,  which 
signifies  their  close  relationship. 

Below  is  Peter’s  will,  dated  February  1,  1767,  and  proved  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1768  at  Perth  Amboy.  It  names  his  wife  and  his  two  sons 
Joseph  and  Silas  to  be  executors.  The  witnesses  were  Benoni  Hath¬ 
away,  Jedediah  Mills  and  Thaddeus  Dodd.  As  his  wife  died  fifteen 
days  after  his  own  death,  the  burden  of  supporting  his  family  was 
taken  up  by  the  two  named  sons.  What  was  to  be  his  wife’s  prop¬ 
erty  was  divided  among  his  eight  children. 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Peter  Condict,  of  Morris  Town, 
in  the  County  of  Morris,  and  Province  of  New  Jersey,  Yeoman, 
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Being  very  sick  and  weak  in  Body,  but  of  Perfect  Mind  and  Memo¬ 
ry.  Thanks  be  given  unto  God,  calling  unto  Mind  the  Mortality  of 
my  Body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  Men  once  to  die, 
(I)  do  make  and  ordain  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  This  is 
to  say  principally  and  first  of  all,  I  give  and  recommend  my  Soul  into 
the  Hands  of  Almighty  God  who  gave  it,  and  my  Body  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Earth  to  be  buried  in  (a)  decent  Christian  Burial,  at  the 
Discretion  of  my  Executors,  nothing  doubting  but  at  the  general 
Resurrection,  I  shall  receive  the  same  again  by  the  mighty  Power 
of  God.  And  in  touching  such  worldly  Estate  where  with  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  life,  I  give,  devise,  and  dispose  of 
the  same  in  the  following  manner  and  form : 

Imprimis:  I  will  that  my  just  Debts  and  funeral  charges  be  paid 
out  of  my  personal  Estate. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  well-beloved  Wife  Phebe  my  dwelling  house 
and  all  the  remainder  of  My  Personal  Estate,  with  the  Priviledge  of 
Hay  and  Pasturage  for  a  Cow  and  a  Horse,  and  also  such  priviledge 
in  the  Garden  and  Orchard  as  shall  be  for  her  own  use.  That  is  to 
say,  as  long  as  she  shall  be  my  Widow,  and  that  instead  of  Her 
Dowry.  Expecting  that  she  will  give  Portions  to  my  eight  beloved 
Children,  as  Wisdom  shall  direct. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  beloved  Son  Ebenezer  and  to  his  Heirs  and 
Assigns  forever,  all  my  Lands,  Messuages  and  Tenements  on  the 
South  Easterly  Side  of  the  Mountain,  called  the  mine  Mountain, 
bounded  by  Doctor  Tuthill's  and  his  own  Lands,  on  Condition  of 
his  paying  a  Legacy  to  my  two  beloved  Sons  Joseph  and  Nathaniel, 
to  each  Ten  Pounds,  in  Merchantable  Produce,  in  one  year  after  my 
Decease. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  beloved  Son  Peter  and  to  his  Heirs  and 
Assigns  forever,  all  my  other  Lands  on  condition  of  his  Paying  to  my 
beloved  Son  Silas  a  Legacy  of  Ten  Pounds,  in  Merchantable  Produce 
within  one  year  after  my  Decease,  and  likewise  finding  Provision  and 
firewood  for  my  beloved  Wife  Phebe,  as  long  as  she  is  my  widow. 
But  if  he  Should  die  before  Marriage,  I  order  that  his  Portion  be 
equally  Divided  between  my  four  other  sons,  or  their  Heirs. 

Item:  I  constitute  and  ordain  my  beloved  Wife  Phebe,  and  my 
two  Sons  Joseph  and  Silas,  Executors  of  this,  my  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment.  And  (I)  do  hereby  utterly  disallow,  revoke  and  disannul  all 
other  and  former  Testaments,  Wills,  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Execu¬ 
tors  by  me,  in  any  Wise,  Willed,  bequeathed  or  named,  ratifying  or 
confirming  this,  and  no  other  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  In 
Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal,  this  First 
Day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  pronunced  and  declared  By  the  s(ai)d 
Peter  Condict  to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  (the)  presence 
of  Benoni  Hathaway,  Jedediah  Mills  (and)  Thaddeus  Dod. 

Benoni  Hathaway  and  Jedediah  Mills,  two  of  the  Witnesses  of  the 
within  Will,  being  duely  sworn  on  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty 
God,  did  severally  depose  that  they  saw  Peter  Cundit,  the  Testator 
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therein  named,  sign  &  seal  the  same  &  heard  him  pronounce  and 
declare  the  within  Instrument  to  be  his  last  Will  &  Testament,  & 
that  at  the  doing  thereof  the  s(ai)d  Testator  was  of  sound  &  dispos¬ 
ing  Mind  &  Memory  as  far  as  these  Deponents  Know,  and  as  they 
verily  believe,  and  that  Thaddeus  Dod,  the  other  Subscribing  evi¬ 
dence  was  present  &  signed  his  Name  as  a  Witness  to  the  s(ai)d 
Will,  together  with  these  Deponents,  in  the  Presence  of  the  s(ai)d 
Testator.-— Sworn  this  25th  Day  of  August,  An(no)  Dom(ini),  1768, 
Before  me,  Wm.  Ogden,  Surr(ogate). — (Signed),  Benoni  Hathaway 
(and)  Jedediah  Mills. 

Joseph  Cundit  &  Silas  Cundit,  Executors,  in  the  within  Testament, 
named  the  Executrix  Phebe,  *  (who  was  then)  dead,  being 
duely  sworn  on  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  did  dispose 
that  the  within  Instrument  contains  the  true  last  Will  and  Testament 
of  Peter  Cundit,  the  Testator  therein  named,  so  far  as  they  know, 
and  as  they  verily  believe,  &  that  they  will  well  and  truly  perform 
the  same  by  paying  first  the  Debts  of  the  said  deceased  &  then  the 
Legacies  in  the  s(ai)d  testament  specified,  as  far  as  the  Goods,  Chat¬ 
ties  and  Credits  of  the  said  deceased  can  thereunto  extend,  &  that 
will  they  make  &  exhibit  into  the  Prerogative  Office,  at  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  a  true  &  perfect  Inventory  of,  all  and  singular,  the  Goods,  Chat¬ 
ties  and  Credits  of  the  said  deceased  that  have,  or  shall  come  to  their 
knowledge  or  Possession  or  to  the  Possession  of  any  Person  or  Per¬ 
sons  for  their  Use,  &  render  a  just  and  true  account  when  thereunto 
lawfully  required. — Sworn  this  25th  Day  of  August,  An{no)  Dom (/- 
ni),  1768,  before  me,  Wm.  Ogden,  Surr(ogate). — (Signed),  Joseph 
Condict  (and)  Silas  Condict. 

The  descendants  of  this  Peter  originally  spelled  their  name  “Con- 
diet/’  as  an  examination  of  the  Morristown  records  will  show.  Many 
of  the  families  have,  however,  adopted  the  spelling  “Condit”  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  while  there  are  others  who  still  cling  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  form  of  spelling.  Nearly  most  of  them  have  left  their  ancestral 
homes  in  Morris  county  and  settled  in  the  west  and  south. 

The  children  of  Peter,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  born  in 
Morristown,  N.  J. ,  were  : 

Sarah,  born  in  Newark  about  1726;  died  in  Morristown,  May 
10,  1799;  was  married  to  Shadrach  Howard,  June  1, 
1749. 

Joseph,  born  in  Newark  about  1728;  died  in  Morristown,  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1776;  married  about  1750,  Rhoda  Lindsley,  a 
descendant  of  John  Lindsley,  of  Guilford,  Conn. 

Rhoda,  born  probably  in  Morristown  about  1731;  died  in 
Morristown,  April  10,  1818;  was  married  the  first  time, 
February  6,  1763,  as  the  second  wife,  to  Peter  Prudden, 
a  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Prudden,  who  settled  in  We¬ 
thersfield,  Conn.,  in  1637,  and  the  second  time,  May 
27,  1778,  to  Daniel  Riggs. 

Nathaniel,  born  in  October  of  1733;  died  in  Sussasunny  Plains, 
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N.  J.,  March  19,  1781;  married  the  first  time,  March 
10,  1757,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Coe,  and  the 
second  time,  October  8,  1764,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Isaiah  Wines. 

Ebenezer,  a  Revolutionary  war  colonel,  born  in  1736;  died  of 
small-pox  on  April  3,  1777,  while  in  the  war  service  at 
Mendham,  N.  J.;  married  March  16,  1762,  Huldah, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Byram,  whose  wife  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Alden,  of  Mayflower  memory. 

Silas,  born  March  7,  1738;  died  of  cholera  on  September  6, 
1801;  married  the  first  time,  April  10,  1760,  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Day,  and  the  second  time, 
Abigail,  sister  of  Huldah  Byram;  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

PHOEBE,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Peter,  born  April  8,  1744;  died  July  14,  1774;  wife  was  Anna, 
sister  of  Huldah  Byram,  and  who  was  married  again  in 
1776  to  Daniel  Tichenor  as  his  second  wife. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogy  of  the  Condit  Family,”  by 
Jotham  Halsey  Condit  and  Eben  Condit;  “Combined  Registers  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown,  N.  J.”;  W.  W.  Mun- 
sell’s  “History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.”;  the  probated  wills;  and 
the  research  of  a  Newark  genealogist. 

PHOEBE4  CONDIT:  See  the  life  story  of  Major  Henry0  Axtell 
in  the  Axtell  lineage. — Page  22. 
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RICHARD1  HARRISON,  the  ancestor  of  the  New  Jersey  Har¬ 
risons,  came  first  to  Virginia,  it  is  thought,  from  West  Kirby,  Che¬ 
shire,  England,  but  probably  becoming  interested  in  the  maritime 
trade  between  the  colonies  of  New  England,  in  a  very  short  time  he 
went  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  Richard, 
jr. ,  and  Thomas. 

His  earliest  presence  there  was  made  known  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  on  August  5,  1644,  upon  becoming  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  the  colony. 

A  part  of  the  town’s  duty  of  service  was  assigned  to  him,  but  for 
his  being  tardy  in  “coming  to  watch,”  a  fine  of  a  shilling  was  im¬ 
posed  on  him  on  June  5,  1645.  After  which,  perhaps  because  of  it, 
he  resented  it,  as  we  find  him  having  moved  with  his  children  to  the 
Totokett  plantation,  subsequently  named  Branford,  as  his  signature  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  division  of  a  tract  of  land  there  on  July  1,  1646.  He 
joined  a  party  of  forty  men  going  there  from  New  Haven,  many  of 
them  being  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  among 
them  one  was  our  indirect  lineal  ancestor,  George  Ward,  and  his 
brother  Lawrence  Ward. 

A  majority  of  his  fellow  settlers  there  had  come  ahead  of  him 
from  Wethersfield,  in  sailing  vessels  down  the  Connecticut  river  and 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  early  spring  of  1644.  Prominent 
among  them  were  our  ancestors  John  Ward,  Daniel  Dodd  and 
Richard  Lawrence,  whom  the  Rev.  John  Sherman  accompanied  as 
their  pastor. 

Their  houses  were  along  the  north  and  west  banks  of  the  river, 
opposite  what  was  then  called  the  Indian  reservation,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Indian  Neck.  The  houses  were  probably  of 
rude  construction,  as  the  first  Meeting-House,  built  in  1644,  was  a 
block  house  with  a  thatched  roof,  being  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of 
cedar  logs  twelve  feet  high. 

They  were  built  on  the  unoccupied  possessions  of  the  New  Haven 
colony,  which  presented  desirable  advantages  for  a  new  settlement, 
as  the  claim  of  Samuel  Eaton  was  purchased  by  “Mr.  Swaine  and 
others”  for  either  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds,  an  advance  upon  the 
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previous  sale.  “They,  joyning  in  one  jurisdiction,  with  New  Haven 
and  the  fore-named  plantations,  upon  the  same  fundamental  agree¬ 
ment,  settled  (in)  October  of  1643,  which  they,  duly  considering, 
readily  accepted." 

This  purchase  included  a  territory  extending  seven  and  one-half 
miles  on  the  Sound,  and  four  and  one  half  miles  in  width  on  the 
north  for  ten  miles  back,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Stony, 
or  Farm  river,  Furance  pond,  (now  Lake  Saltonstall)  and  by  a  line 
extending  directly  north  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Guilford  line. 

In  the  grants,  and  for  some  time  later,  the  place  retained  the  origi¬ 
nal  name  of  Totokett ,  which  means  “the  tidal  river,"  with  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  meadows  along  its  banks. 

In  nearly  every  colony  the  settlers,  clinging  to  the  associations  and 
traditions  of  the  mother  country,  had  adopted  an  English  nomencla¬ 
ture  for  their  new  homes;  so  with  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the 
name  of  Totokett  gradually  disappeared.  There  is  no  record  extant 
of  a  vote  to  change  the  name  of  the  plantation  but,  as  if  by  universal 
assent,  in  a  few  years  the  name  Brainford,  or  Branford,  appeared  in 
their  iecoids  and  transactions. 

Brenford,  or  Brainford  in  England,  is  a  town  on  the  river  Brent, 
seven  miles  from  London,  a  place  of  great  historic  as  w’ell  as  histri¬ 
onic  interest,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  settlers  emigrating 
from  that  place  bestowed  the  name  of  their  native  town  upon  their 
new  place  of  abode. 

In  1645  the  first  division  of  land  was  made,  each  proprietor  having 
previously  received  a  home  lot  of  three  acres,  as  recoided: 

This  dai,  it  is  ordered  that  the  meadowr  in  this  plantation  shall  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  then  divided  by  lott,  viz. ,  all  the  meadow 
*  (which)  lveth  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  towne,  * 
(which)  is  earliest  settled,  shall  be  in  the  first  dividend;  and  all  the 
meadow  *  (which)  lyeth  by  the  river,  on  the  left  side,  and  all 
upwards  from  that  place  where  it  is  considered  a  bridge  must  be  built, 
is  for  the  2nd  dividend. — Also  3(r)dly,  all  the  meadow  * 
(which)  Lyeth  dowrne  the  river,  from  the  place  where  formerly  it 
was  considered  a  bridge  must  be,  and  all  *  (w’hich)  lyeth  within 
the  compass  of  that  piece  of  ground,  called  the  plaine,  shall  be  in  the 
3rd  dividend.  — 4 thly,  all  the  meadow  left  beside,  in  the  towne  * 
(which)  is  knowne,  shall  be  in  the  4th  dividend.  T  his  meadow  is 
to  be  bounded  and  prized  by  Robert  Ross,  William  Palmer,  Samuel 
Swaine  and  Thomas  Blatchly  with  all  convenient  speede,  and  then 
the  lott(s)  to  (be)  cast. 

Historian  Smith  says  it  is  difficult  to  locate  these  original  allotments, 
as  they  were  in  detached  pieces,  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  equal 
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distribution  of  meadow,  upland  and  forest;  and  they  made  frequent 
exchanges  of  their  portions  as  their  various  occupations  and  pursuits 
demanded. 

We  judge  by  the  entry  of  February  24,  1652,  that  Richard’s  home 
lot  was  situated  as  follows : 

Laurance  Ward  shall  have  the  lot  given  him  at  the  end  of  his  owne 

*  (which)  was  old  harrison(’ )s,  and  (shall)  remoue  his  cross 
fence  neare  to  goodman  pa(l)mer(’)s  and  lay  the  highway  to  the  lot 

*  soe  *  there  may  be  (a)  pas(s)age  occa(s)ion  (ally). 

By  the  town’s  order  of  August  25,  1652,  “old  harrison”  and 
“Goodman  Rose’’  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  “viewers  of  the 
fence(s)  till  all  men(’)s  Corne  be  in.” 

By  the  order  of  December  14,  1652,  “all  the  out  meadowes  shall 
be  lotted  out,  and  to  begin  at  the  farmes  (and)  me(a)dowe(s)  * 
so  (as)  to  folio (w)  each  other”;  the  first  name  on  the  list  is  his  son 
“Richard  harrison,”  and  the  sixth  name,  being  his  own,  “old  harri- 

y  y 

son. 

“Old  goodman  harrison,”  as  written  in  the  records,  was  told  on 
January  7,  1653,  that  he  could  have  six  acres  “up  the  greate  Riuer, 

*  if  there  be  land  yenough”  for  himself,  Richard  Williams  and 
John  Hill  each.  Under  date  of  February  16,  1653,  the  name  of  his 
son  Richard,  junior,  and  his  own,  as  “old  harrison,”  appear  on  the 
list  of  those  who  were  to  receive  allotments  of  land  “within  the  gen- 
erall  fence.” 

Under  an  undated  heading  of  “the  Rate  for  the  mill  payde,” 
“Old  Harrison”  was  taxed  nineteen  shillings  and  two  pence,  and  his 
son  “Rich,  harrison  (was  to  do  it)  by  worke  for  himselfe.  ” 

Evidently  he  was  not  quite  an  old  man  when  death  closed  his 
career,  as  appears  by  the  list  of  deaths  under  the  year  1653,  viz. : 
“Richard  harrison,  senior,  died  October  25.” 

His  home  in  England  was  revealed  by  a  document  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  was  published  in 
the  “Calendar  of  New  Jersey  Records,  1664-1703.”  The  docu¬ 
ment  bears  the  signature  of  his  son  Richard  Harrison,  with  three 
other  signatures.  It  is  as  follows  : 

1668,  June  18,  Certificate,  that  Hopestill  Lyne,  6  to  7  years  old, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Lyne,  of  New  Haven,  in  New  England,  (who 
was)  son  of  John  Lyne,  of  Badby,  Northamptonshire,  wh(ere)  Hen¬ 
ry  died  January  14,  1662,  and  had  the  child  Hopestill  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Harrison,  of  West  Kirby,  Cheshire, 
(who)  is  still  alive,  as  sworn  to  by  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  John¬ 
son,  William  Meaker  and  Ellen  Johnson. 

In  making  an  effort  to  identify  “Old  Harrison,”  by  consulting  the 
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West  Kirby  parish  register,  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  information 
concerning  his  probable  age,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was  refer¬ 
red  to  as  “old’’  before  his  death.  Plenty  of  men  in  the  fifties  were 
called  “old"  in  the  records  of  the  period.  A  man  who  was  really 
old  was  more  usually  called  in  the  records  as  “ancient,"  or  “aged.’ 
The  term  “old"  was  applied  in  a  comparative  sense,  especially  to 
middle-aged  men  who  had  sons  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years. 
Men  under  fifty  were  often  grandfathers.  From  the  guessed  birth- 
dates  of  the  children  of  “Old  Richard,"  it  may  be  judged  his  own 
birth  as  occurring  somewhere  around  1600.  Out  of  all  the  Richards 
in  the  West  Kilby  records  which  we  consulted,  it  is  not  found  that 
one  was  born  around  that  year.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the 
“old  man"  was  the  Richard,  son  of  Richard,  baptized  in  1591.  It 
is  strongly  suspected  that  the  Richard  who  married  Margaret  Picke, 
July  28,  1619,  may  be  the  man;  this  couple  could  easily  have  had 
children  born  until  1640  or  later,  as  since  in  the  early  marriages,  a 
child-bearing  period  of  over  twenty-five  years  is  not  infrequent. 

Then  a  search  was  made.  The  Harrisons,  in  the  West  Kirby  sec¬ 
tion  were  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  of  their  lives  they  tended  as 
tenant  farmers;  consequently  they  never  left  wills.  The  parish  regis¬ 
ters  found  there  offer  no  relief  because  of  a  break  between  the  years 
1619  and  1692,  which  forestalls  any  attempt  to  make  searches  for  the 
baptisms  of  their  children.  As  Chester  was  the  chief  town  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  each  curate  was  supposed  to  send  a  copy  of  his  register  annually 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was,  therefore,  in  -making  a  search 
for  transcripts  needed  for  the  essential  period,  which  our  expert  search¬ 
er  found;  but  what  confront  us  are  the  missing  years,  namely  1620, 
1625,  1628,  1629,  1633,  1634,  1635,  and  also  from  1637  to  1644. 

As  gathered  from  the  records  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  two  Rich¬ 
ard  Harrisons  were  having  children  in  the  same  period,  which  fact 
adds  no  little  to  our  perplexity.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  a 
child  to  be  baptized  in  early  infancy,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the 
children  belonged  to  two  different  Richards,  since  they  could  not  have 
been  born  so  close  together  if  they  had  the  same  father.  T  hey  were: 

Ellen,  baptized  December  21,  1621. 

Margery,  "  May  14,  1624. 

Eliza,  "  May  21,  1626. 

Thomas,  "  December  2,  1627. 

Anna,  "  January  2,  1627.  (The  year  is  1628,  under 
our  present  calendar,  but  under  the  old  style  the  year 
began  on  the  25th  of  March). 

Ellen,  baptized  March  25,  1630. 

Ellen,  "  April  24,  1631. 
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Now  we  run  into  another  curious  snag.  The  will  of  Thomas 
Picke  in  1643,  named  his  daughter  Margaret,  wife  of  Richard  Har¬ 
rison,  and  then  named  his  own  grandchildren  Ann  Ellen,  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  and  then  after  naming  other  grandchildren  with 
other  surnames,  he  named  Thomas,  Ellen,  John  and  Margery  Har¬ 
rison.  From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  two  daughters  married 
to  Harrisons,  otherwise  why  did  he  place  the  Harrison  grandchildren 
into  two  groups  ?  Furthermore,  there  was  an  Ellen  Harrison  in  each 
group  while  the  other  names  were  different.  He  would  hardly  have 
named  the  same  grandchild  twice  in  a  list  of  grandchildren  to  whom 
he  was  giving  a  legacy.  One  of  the  men  who  took  the  inventory  of 
Picke' s  estate  on  August  17,  1644,  was  Richard  Harrison,  and  if  this 
was  the  son-in-law  who  married  Margaret  Picke,  then  he  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  Branford  Richard  who  was  already  in  America  at 
that  time. 

The  question  may  therefore  be  raised  whether  Thomas  Picke  did 
not  have  two  daughters  who  married  Harrisons,  perhaps  cousins,  and 
possibly  both  were  named  Richard.  That  would  appear  to  be  an 
unusual  coincidence,  but  it  is  known  of  just  such  cases,  for  instance, 
a  man  in  Milford  who  had  two  daughters  married  to  two  different 
men  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Sanford. 

In  one  group  of  grandchildren  is  found  the  names  of  Thomas  and 
Ellen  Harrison  which,  it  is  known,  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
our  Richard,  of  Branford;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  group  of 
the  Harrison  grandchildren  appear  the  names  Ellen  and  Elizabeth, 
which  were  also  the  names  of  the  children  of  our  Richard.  This 
Picke  will  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped  would  prove  enlightening,  has 
really  only  added  to  our  confusion  so  that  we  hesitate  to  pursue  it 
further. 

A  number  of  Harrisons  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  connection  between  but  a  few  of  them  is  known.  A 
tradition  brought  over  from  England  by  Rev.  Joseph  Harrison,  a 
native  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  and  who  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  to  the  effect  that  four  brothers 
of  the  Harrison  name  came  to  America,  whom  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  called  Thomas,  Richard,  Benjamin  and  Nathaniel,  of  whom  his 
own  father  had  told  him  two  went  north  and  two  south,  and  a  fifth 
brother,  Edward,  a  clergyman,  remained  in  England,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  being  a  member  of  his  congregation.  To  vertify  the  above  sup¬ 
position  the  compiler  of  the  Harrison  genealogy  could  find  no  such 
name  as  Nathaniel  nor  any  Benjamin  in  such  registers  in  Yorkshire 
as  have  been  examined;  but  the  Richard  of  the  tradition  appears  to 
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be  identical  with  the  Richard  living  in  New’  Haven  in  1644,  and 
whose  son  was  the  Thomas,  who  was  in  New  Haven  in  1654,  and 
one  of  whose  sons  was  called  Nathaniel,  as  well  as  Richard,  junior, 
who  had  a  son  Benjamin,  born  in  1655.  Thus,  it  is  indicated  that 
two  Harrison  brothers  remained  in  Virginia,  and  two  other  branches 
of  the  family  were  descended  from  a  third  brother  who  settled  in 
Connecticut. 

All  of  our  Richard’s  children,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas,  mov¬ 
ed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1667,  with  the  colonists  from  Connecticut. 
They  wrere  born  in  West  Kirby,  England.  Only  two  are  identified, 
and  the  rest  were  baptized  in  the  missing  years.  They  were: 

RICHARD,  junior,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Thomas,  who  remained  in  Branford  and  became  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  the  Connecticut  Harrisons,  was  baptized  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  1627;  died  toward  the  end  of  1704;  his  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  February  of  1656,  was  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Thompson,  a  widow;  his  second,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  on  March  29,  1666,  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stent,  also 
a  widow.  He  was  in  King  Philip's  war. 

John,  died  childless,  about  1678. 

Samuel,  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  about  1705;  w’ife,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Johnson,  the  drumbeater. 

Marie,  was  married  to  Thomas  Pierson,  brother  of  Rev.  Abra¬ 
ham1  Pierson,  in  Branford,  November  27,  1662. 

Elizabeth,  was  married  the  first  time  about  1655,  to  Henry, 
son  of  John  Lyne  of  Northampton,  Co.,  England;  the 
second  time  to  John  Lampson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  the  third  time  to  John  Morris,  son  of  Captain  John 
Morris,  whose  wife's  mother  was  probably  Deborah,  the 
second  wife  of  our  ancestor  John1  Cunditt. 

Ellen,  baptized  March  25,  1630,  or  April  24,  1631,  as  there 
were  two  Ellen  Harrisons  baptized,  was  married  to  John 
Thompson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  25,  1650. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Five  Generations  of  Connecticut  Har¬ 
risons,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Harrison  Corbin,  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register;  “Ancestry  of  Benjamin  Harrison," 
by  Charles  P.  Keith;  “Genealogy  of  the  Cundit  Family,"  by  Jotham 
Halsey  Condit  and  Eben  Condit;  “History  of  New  Haven,  (Conn.)," 
by  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  “First  Settlers  of  Newark,  (N.  J.),"  by 
Samuel  H.  Congar;  “The  Founders  and  Builders  of  the  Oranges,’ 
by  Henry  Whitmore;  “Calendar  of  New  Jersey  Records,  1664- 
1703";  “Branford  Town  Records";  Jotham  H.  Condit’ s  private 
record  book;  and  research  work  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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RICHARD2  HARRISON  was  born  in  West  Kirby,  England, 
although  no  date  of  his  baptism  is  found  on  record  in  the  parish  regis¬ 
ter.  It  may  have  occurred  in  either  of  the  missing  years  1620  or 
1625.  He  was  older  than  his  brother  Thomas,  as  the  latter  stated 
his  age  in  1688  as  “58,"  which  places  his  birth  in  1630,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  church  record  he  was  probably  the  one  who  was  baptized 
on  December  2,  1627.  Most  of  the  children  of  their  father  were 
born  in  the  sixteen  twenties,  or  not  long  after  that  period,  but  Rich¬ 
ard  himself  evidently  was  the  oldest  son  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  New  Haven,  on  July  1,  1644,  a  little  earlier  than  his 
father.  This  does  not  prove  that  he  was  over  the  age  of  sixteen, 
for  in  some  of  the  colonies  all  males  above  that  age  took  the  solemn 
pledge.  The  New  Haven  records  throw  no  light  on  what  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  was.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  certainly  over 
sixteen  and  very  likely  under  twenty-one,  when  he  raised  his  right 
hand  in  giving  his  pledge  of  support.  His  first  recorded  child  was 
born  in  1649,  yet  he  had  children  as  early  as  1645,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Hubbard,  who  is  said  to  have  become  a  mother  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  her  birthyear  was  about  1645. 
Consequently,  if  Richard,  junior,  was  nineteen  in  1644,  being  born 
as  early  as  1625,  he  was  about  her  age  when  he  married  her. 

The  compiler  of  the  Connecticut  Harrisons  says  his  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  George  Hubbard  and  Mary  Bishop,  respectively  of 
Wethersfield  and  Milford,  Conn.,  who  became  later  settlers  at  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.  She  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.  She  and  Rich¬ 
ard  had  a  home  lot,  but  just  where  it  was  no  effort  las  been  made  to 
trace  it. 

Soon  after  moving  with  his  father  to  Branford,  Richard  became 
interested  in  the  town’s  affairs.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  records,  his  identity  being  distinctly  distinguished  from  his  father 
by  the  latter’s  old  individual  term  as  “Old  Harrison.’’  After  the 
passing  away  of  his  father  in  1653,  the  tracing  is  much  more  feasible 
in  following  him  in  the  town’s  activities. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  him  is  his  name  appearing  in  the  list 
of  those  to  whom  meadow  land  was  distributed  on  July  7,  1646. 
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In  the  list  of  November  16,  1646,  his  name  appears  among  thirty- 
four  men  who  were  to  work  on  a  fence.  The  record  says : 

This  daie  it  is  ordered  That  ther(e)  shall  a  fence  *  made 
from  the  sea,  begin(n)ing  neere  the  neck  wher(e)  Tho.  Mulliner 
somtyme  dwelt,  to  run  abought  hue  miles  to  the  sea,  neare  a  plaine 
wher(e)  The  Indians  now  dwell. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  town  agreed  that  certain  men,  including 
“Ric.  Harrison,”  should  have,  in  lieu  of  their  share  in  the  plain,  a 
piece  of  land  lying  at  the  hither  end  of  the  plain. 

Of  his  activities  in  the  town  history  we  extract  from  the  records 
the  following  entries: 

(On  January  8,  1647,  land  was  allotted)  on  th(e)  other  side, 
ne(a)re  the  towne,  (as  appears  in  the  list  of  names  including)  Ric. 
Harrison. 

(April  4,  1648),  This  daie,  it  is  ordered  that  the  land,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  neck  wher(e)  Tho.  Mulliner  som(e)ty(m)e  dwelt,  &  the 
river  comonlie  called  the  mill  river,  is  to  be  allotted,  (etc).  (The 
name)  “Ric.  harriso”  (so  spelled  is  on  the  list). 

(April  24,  1648),  all  the  meadow  left  beside  *  the  towne  yt  is 
knowne,  shalbe  in  the  4th  deuident.  This  meadow  is  to  be  v(i)ewed 
&  sized  by  Rio.  Rosse,  Wm.  Palmer,  Sarg(e)nt  Swaine,  John  Nor¬ 
ton,  Ric.  harrison  &  Tho.  Blachy  w(i)th  all  sonueient  speede  & 
then  the  lotts  (are)  to  be  cast. 

(An  entry  not  dated,  but  apparently  belonging  to  1648), — The 
perteculers  that  are  ingaged  to  Rogers  betts  and  Siesman  Richald, 
upon  the  Consideration  of  the(i)re  keeping  Cowes,  this  instant  year 
is  (blank  and  never  filled  in).  Laurance  Ward,  Richard  harrison, 
samuell  sw^aine  (and)  John  Ward  (are)  to  frame  the  (meeting  ?) 
house.  (Further  on  in  the  same  record),  Richard  harrison  and 
John  Ward — 2  acres  for  Re(a)peing,  (which  seems  to  mean  that 
they  agreed  to  reap  two  acres  of  grain  for  the  men  who  kept  the 
cows). 

(March  24,  1649),  It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  three  gat(e)s 
made  on  *  the  street,  by  (the  side  of)  thomas  mullener(’)s 
(lot),  and  one  by  (the  side  of)  John  England(')s  (lot),  and  another 
by)  th(e)  side  of  the  canow  brucke;  Laurance  Ward  (is)  to  make 
one;  *  Richard  harrison,  another;  and  John  hill,  another. 

The  entry  of  January  7,  1653,  indicates  that  Richard  Harrison, 
John  Ward,  Daniel  Dodd  and  Roger  Betts  “shall  have  six  acres  of 
land  apeece  up  the  great  Riuer. ”  By  an  entry  of  the  same  date: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  fence(s)  betw-een  *  the(ir)  farme(s) 
shall  be  made  by  the  last  of  A  prill;  and  whosoeuer  shall  not  haue  his 
fence  made  by  the  foure(th)  sayde  day,  shall  pay  for  every  Rode, 
4 d;  and  for  the  first  weeke  after  that  it  lies  unmade;  and  for  the 
second  (week),  6  pence;  and  (for)  the  third  (week),  8  pence;  and 
the  lots  (are)  to  fall  as  followeth:  Richard  Harrison,  (being  the 
seventh)  on  the  list,  (for  his)  26%  (rods  and)  29%  (rods). 
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In  the  list  of  inhabitants,  dated  February  16,  1653,  Richard  Har¬ 
rison  was  one  of  those  who  were  to  receive  allotments  of  land  “with¬ 
in  the  generall  fence." 

On  January  5,  1655,  he  was  with  Samuel  Plume  on  the  appraise¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  of  John  England. 

The  following  account  appears  at  the  top  of  a  page,  with  nothing 
to  indicate  what  it  meant.  The  records  under  it,  as  well  as  on  a 
preceding  page  of  a  later  date,  are  in  a  dissimilar  kind  of  ink.  It  is 
dated  November  12,  1655,  and  out  of  the  list  the  names  we  copied 
are  our  indirect  ancestors:  “Mr.  p(i)erson  50-0-0,  Goodman  hare- 
son  010-0-0,  (and)  John  Ward,  sen(i)or,  010-0-0.” 

April  6,  (16)57,  Richard  harrison  branded  a  maire,  two  years  old, 
a  bright  redish  bay,  with  a  F  on  the  buttock  and  a  H  on  the  shoulder; 
shee  hath  a  black  maine,  a  black  tayle  and  a  black  list  (strip)  downe 
the  back. 

The  complaint  of  several  persons  of  Branford  was  submitted  in  the 
New  Haven  court  in  1657,  against  Thomas  Hopewell,  an  Indian  who 
lived  in  that  town,  for  using  threatening  words,  saying  that: 

He  would  knock  some  of  them  (off  w)ith  (his)  head,  stab  some 
of  them  at  the  heart,  meete(ing)  w(i)th  them  in  the  woods,  * 

(at)  one  time  or  (an)other  and  then  let  them  looke  to  it;  he  hath 
also  accused  *  (the)  goodw(ife)  Williams  (and)  Francis  Brad¬ 
ley  (of)  being  naught(y)  with  his  wife,  and  after  deny(ing)  it  (and) 
againe  (accused),  but  (upon)  being  examined  and  seuerall  writings 
read  by  way  of  testimoney,  witnessing  his  miscar(r)iages,  he  could 
show  no  just  cause  for  such  words  or  car(r)iage,  but  said  he  had  no 
witnes(s)  here  to  cleere  him,  wherevpon  he  had  libertie  to  send  for 
them,  and  he  was  told  vpon  (giving)  securitie,  he  might  have  his 
libertie,  but  fayling  of  that  he  was  (to  be)  committed  to  prison  in  the 
meane  time.  After  a  counenient  season  of  wayting,  he  was  called 
before  the  court  againe,  but  no  witness  appeared  to  cleere  him,  onely 
he  accused  the  wife  of  Richard  Harrison  *  (of)  giueing  him 
some  ill  words,  w(hi)ch  he  requited  w(i)th  worss(e  ones),  both 
which  the  court  witnessed  against  (him)  and  told  him  that  if  he  can 
cleere  himselfe  of  all,  or  any  of  these  charges,  he  hath  (his)  libertie, 
at  last  he  confessed  that  he  had  done  fooleishly  and  said  he  was  faulty 
in  the  p(ar)ticulers  mentioned,  and  promised  amendment,  wherevpon 
Mr.  Crane,  John  Whithead,  Fran.  Bradley  and  Richard  Harrison, 
who  were  present,  declared  themselves  satisfyed  so  farr  as  to  make  a 
tryall  for  a  time,  and  the  court  told  Thomas,  the  Indian,  that  the 
miscarriages  (were)  very  great  and  such  as  may  not  be  borne  (with), 
and  had  it  bine  an  Englishman  he  would  have  bine  witnessed  against 
in  another  manner,  but  upon  his  confession  and  promise  to  walk  in¬ 
offensively  hereafter,  the  court  will  spare  him  and  also  make  a  tryall 
for  this  time,  and  so  upon  his  payeing  his  fees  for  imprisonment  & 
other  charges,  if  it  be  required,  he  may  haue  his  libertie. 
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Richard  Harrison  was  a  witness  in  an  action  brought  by  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson,  pastor  of  the  Branford  church  on  October  20, 
1658,  “against  John  Cowper  and  Matt(h)ew  Moulthropp  concern¬ 
ing  a  black  dun  mare,  taken  up  &  detained  by  them,  w(hi)ch  mare 
he  judged  to  be  his.”  Richard  testified  that,  while  he  was  seeking 
his  own  mare,  he  saw  only  at  some  distance  a  brown  mare,  with  a 
colt  of  same  color,  and  no  other.  On  “coming  to  the  water  side, 
he  saw  the  other  pipestaff  mare  with  a  brown  colt  like  herself.”  His 
brother  Thomas  also  testified.  Others  had  said  their  parts,  but  to  no 
satisfaction  because  of  the  varied  colors  of  the  mare  introduced  in 
their  testimonies.  At  the  next  court,  held  on  May  23,  1659,  Mr. 
Pierson  still  obstinately  affirmed  that  his  mare  was  “dark  dun,”  to 
which  Moulthrop  said  that  Mr.  Pierson’s  colt  was  a  “bright  dun.” 
To  the  despair  of  the  court,  it  implied  that  “they  do  not  appr(e)hend 
any  cleare  evidence  by  either  party  pr(e)sented,”  and  suggested 
arbitration,  with  cost  to  “borne  betwixt  them,”  and  be  done  with. 
But  the  dispute  refused  to  be  let  down.  "T  he  defendants  asked  in 
the  next  court  hearing  on  October  15,  1662,  “that  there  might  be  a 
review  of  the  action  concerning  ye  mare,”  with  the  request  that  the 
witnesses,  including  a  few  new  ones,  be  called  to  testify.  No  result. 
It  does  not  appear  in  this  case  that  the  court  paid  much  attention  to 
the  rule  concerning  the  burden  of  proof,  but  as  the  plaintiff  was  a 
minister,  and  the  case  was  a  “horse  controversy,”  probably  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  court  inclined  toward  the  plaintiff. 

Richard  Harrison  was  appointed  on  January  2,  1660,  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  John  Ward,  Senior,  Richard  Lawrence  and  John 
Willford,  to  view,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  a  “peece  of  land 
by  Samuel  Rose(')s  hop  yard  for  a  planteing  f ( i ) eld,  and  to  give  in 
the(i)re  apprehensions  to  the  towne. ” 

On  February  16,  1660,  “lotts  *  (were)  cast  for  the  land  on 
the  Indian  neck,  begin(n)ing  towards  the  indean(’)s  land,  (by  those 
who)  payd  for  this  land  and  who  hath  made  (the  laying  out).  ”  In 
the  numbered  list  of  thirty-two  names  under  the  above  heading, 
Richard  Harrison’s  appears  the  seventh. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  town  records  the  name  of  Richard 
Harrison  appears,  incidentally,  a  few  other  times  in  the  description 
of  the  boundaries  of  lands,  belonging  to  others.  They  were  then 
Richard,  himself,  Jasper  Crane,  Lawrence  Ward,  John  Willford, 
John  Ward,  Senior,  Samuel  Plume,  Richard  Lawrence,  Gaberill 
Linsley,  Daniel  Dodd  and  Edward  Frisbee  who  “may  have  all  the 
wast(e)  ground  in  the  meadowe,  called  norton(’)s  meadowe,  if  they 
will  stop  the  cr(ee)k  to  gaine  the  me(a)dowe. ” 
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An  entry  apparently  under  the  year  1660:  “november  30,  a  Court 
at  Branford,”  was  waiting  for  Richard’s  appearance,  which  for  some 
reason,  he  failed  to  make  after  receiving  its  summons. 

An  entry,  giving  ‘‘the  names  of  all  those  *  (who)  will  haue 
any  part  in  the  new  feeld”  —  thirteen  names  are  listed,  one  being 
“Richard  har(r)ison.”  It  is  on  the  list  of  December  15,  1660. 

At  the  town  court  held  on  November  29,  1661,  Richard  Harrison 
entered  an  action  against  John  Whitehead  about  a  sow  that  was 
killed : 

Hee  saith  John  Whithead  lug(g)ed  his  sow  that  was  the  cause  of 
her  death.  Goodwife  harison  testefies  that  the(i)re  sow  was  in 
the(i)re  owne  lot  in  the  morning,  and  shee  h(e)ard  her  Cry,  and 
shee  looked  and  (saw)  John  Whithead(’)s  dog  was  lug(g)ing 
*  her,  and  he  then  lug(g)ed  her  soe  that  one  of  her  eares 
Came  of (f ) ;  that  shee  sa(i)de  to  her  husband  shee  (the  sow)  could 
not  liue,  and  shee  neuer  did  (get)  well  aga(i)ne.  (The  action  was 
settled  out  of  court  to  their  mutual  satisfaction). 

An  entry  tells  of  “the  houses  being  (ap) pr(a)ised  by  samuell  swaine, 
Richard  har(r)ison,  sargant  ward,  John  Ward,  and  mica  pa(l)mer, 
may  18,  1663.”  The  entry  gives  a  list  of  names  and  valuations. 
Evidently  they  were  raters. 

“Lots  being  drawne  for  the  ground  on  the  Indian  neck  that  was 
(to  be)  hired  (rented)  *  (in)  wampham  for  6  yeares,  may  19, 
(16)63”;  this  list  of  drawing  is  numbered,  and  in  it  appears  “No. 
23,”  for  Richard  Harrison.  In  a  later  entry:  “The  fence  at  the 
Great  playn(e)  is  a  list,  on  which  the  twelfth  is  the  name  of 
“Rich.  Har(r)ison.” 

“The  account  of  euery  man(’)s  land  set(t)led  by  Goodman  Ro  se, 
Thomas  Blatsly,  Laurance  Ward,  sargant  ward  and  Richard  la(w)- 
rance,  Desember  4,  1663,”  is  the  title  of  the  list  on  which  appears 
the  name  of  “Richard  har(r)ison  for  27-3-0.”  No  explanation  of 
the  figures  is  given,  but  in  the  third  column  only  the  figures  2  and  3 
appear.  Below,  not  dated,  is: 

An  account  of  euery  man(’ ) s  land.  acers-Rods.  homelot.  his  me(a)dowe. 
Rich,  harrison  4-2-14  2  1-3-29 

Old  harrison  3-3-16  2  1-2-25 

Richard  Harrison  testified,  on  December  12,  1665,  on  behalf  of 
Edward  Ball,  who  had  been  sued  by  George  Adams  for  the  death  of 
a  sow.  As  per  entry  in  the  record: 

To  this  case  the  sai(d)  Edward  Ball  brought  in  John  ward  and 
Samuell  ward,  who  testefie  upon  oath,  that  they  Coming  into  good- 
man  Ball(’)s  lot  to  plow,  *  opened  the  loope  and  went  in,  and 
shut  the  loope  fast  againe,  and  after  (them)  Came  Joship  harison  and 
his  brother  benjamin,  and  they  opened  the  loope  and  Came  in,  but 
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shut  not  the  loope  fast  againe,  and  that  ther(e)  Came  in  a  Compeni 
of  hogs,  and  they  droue  them  out  *  all  but  two,  and  (they) 
could  not  get  them  out,  and  that  one  of  them  was  drowned  in  the 
well. 

At  (the)  Court,  held  at  Branfoord,  June  28,  1665,  Samuel  swa(i)ne 
entered  an  action  of  trespas(s)  for  damage  (to)  his  corne  against 
samuell  plum,  Richard  har(r)ison  and  John  ward,  sen(io)r,  the  dam¬ 
age  being  Judged  by  Sarg(e)ant  ward  and  Samuell  Rose  to  be  twelve 
bushills  of  Indian  corne.  Richard  har(r)ison  Compla(i)nes  that  (it 
was)  Samuell  plume(’s)  oxe  that  broke  the  fence. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Branford  church  over  the 
new  charter,  granted  by  Charles  II.  for  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Connecticut  colony  over  the  towns  of  New'  Haven  colony,  a  move¬ 
ment  was  on  foot  for  a  proposed  new  settlement  on  the  Passaic  river, 
in  New  Jersey  for  their  own  religious  independence.  While  attend¬ 
ing  a  meeting,  on  May  21,  1666,  Richard  was  chosen  with  others, 
by  the  planters,  on  a  board  of  eleven  men  to  have  charge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  home  lot  distribution,  and  to  pass  upon  the  rights  and  creden¬ 
tials  of  all  whom  the  agents  of  Guilford,  Milford  and  Branford  might 
declare  were  privileged  to  join  a  settlement  on  the  Jersey  soil  beyond 
“Achter  Kol,”  their  rights  to  lots  as  associates  to  be  held  open  for 
them  until  June  of  the  next  year.  He  was  one  of  the  Branford  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  “Fundamental  Agreements”  of  October  30,  1666. 

In  preparing  for  the  closing  up  of  his  towm  connection  for  the 
moving  Richard  sold  his  property,  all  lands,  for  eighty  pounds,  which 
were  purchased  by  a  committee  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  town 
minister.  For  his  signature  to  this  deed  he  affixed  his  mark,  with  a 
wrax  seal,  bearing  a  design  of  three  roses,  indicating  apparently  some 
sort  of  a  heraldic  device.  Below  are  the  subsequent  entries  in  the 
town  records : 

October  9,  1667,  att  a  Towne  meeting,  itt  was  Agreed  that  John 
Willford,  Tho.  Blachl(e)y,  John  Collines  &  Mich.  Taintor  should 
be  Chosen  &  Imployed  &  Impowered  by  the  Town,  for  a  buy  (of) 
Richard  har(r)ison  ('  )s  house  &  lands,  in  the  behalfe  of  the  Towne, 
for  A  minister,  &  all  *  (who)  ware  then  present,  did  Ingage 
the(m)selues  &  their  Estates  for  to  stand,  to  w(ha)t  barg(ai)ne  was 
made  between  Rich.  Har(r)ison  &  John  Willford.  Thomas  Blach- 
ley,  John  Collines  &  Mich.  Taintor  (are)  Chosen  &  V  oted  for  to 
Acte  in  the  behalfe  of  the  Towne,  and  all  *  (who)  were  att  the 
meeting  did  p(ro)mise  and  Ingage  for  to  give  A  Counter  Bond  unto 
John  Willford;  and  the  Rest  *  (who)  Ware  chosen  for  to  paye 
and  pr(e)forme  w(ha)t  was  Ingage(d)  unto  Rich.  Har(r)ison  by 
them,  euery  man  according  to  his  p(ar)t. 

The  sale,  on  December  9,  1667,  by  Richard  Harrison,  of  Branford, 
to  John  Willford  and  the  others  as  mentioned,  who  bought  Har- 
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rison’s  property  for  the  town  was  confirmed.  A  piece  of  land,  at  a 
place  “called  ye  world(’s)  End,  w(hi)ch  p(i)ece  of  Land  was  form¬ 
erly  Richard  Har(r)ison(’)s,”  was  sold,  on  April  30,  1668,  by  the 
Branford  proprietors  to  George  Seward. 

On  June  23,  1668,  Samuel  Plum  sold  to  Robert  Foot  several 
pieces  of  land,  one  being  bounded  by  the  meadow  that  was  formerly 
“Richard  Har(r)ison(’  )s. ”  To  forestall  any  dispute  that  may  arise 
Richard’s  wife  made  the  concurrence: 

This  may  certify  (to)  any  whome  it  may  concerne  that  I,  Sarah 
Harrison,  wife  of  Richard  Har(r)ison,  of  Newworke,  do  hereby  de¬ 
clare  and  testifye  that  I  do  giue  my  consent  to  any  bargaine,  or  sale 
of  housing  or  lands  *  (which)  my  said  husband  Richard  Harrison 
hath  made  at  Branford,  or  elsewhere,  as  witness  my  hand,  this  tenth 
of  Nouember,  1668.  The  marke  H  of  Sarah  Harrison  (of)  New¬ 
worke,  the  day  abouesaid,  in  the  prouince  of  New  Jarsey,  giue(n) 
and  subscribed,  in  the  presence  of  me,  Robert  Treatt,  Magistrate. 

On  May  9,  1670,  by  another  town  vote  regarding  the  purchase  of 
“Richard  Har(r)ison(’s)  house,”  was  entered  in  record  as  below: 

Know  all  men  by  these  pr(e)sent(s)  yt  wee,  Jno.  Wil(l)ford,  Ed¬ 
ward  Barker  &  Thomas  Har(r)ison,  all  of  branford,  in  the  County 
of  Newhauen,  in  ye  collony  of  Connecticut,  [ffor,  and  in  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Eighty  pounds,  in  hand,  payed]  haue  sold,  Ali(e)nated  and 
made  over,  and  by  these  pr(e)sents,  do  sell,  ali(e)nate,  and  make 
over  *  to  John  ffrissbe,  of  the  afore(ai)d  towne,  and  County 
&  Colony  that  house  and  land,  w(hi)ch  ye  towne  bought  of  Richard 
Har(r)ison,  viz. :  the  Dwelling  house  and  barne,  &  yard,  orchard, 
fences,  the  home  lott,  being  two  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  with 
Jno.  Whitehead (' )s  home  lott  on  the  west,  with  William  Hoadly(’s 
land)  on  ye  east,  and  (the)  high  way  on  ye  south,  and  common  land 
on  the  north;  also  one  acre  on  (the)  Indian  Neck;  one  acre,  bound¬ 
ed  east  by  William  Hoadley’s  land,  and  west  by  the  sea;  two  acres  at 

ye  point  lotts”;  six  acres  on  Mulliner’s  Neck;  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  upland  at  Little  Plain;  six  acres  at  the  new  field;  meadow  lands 
on  (the)  Indian  Neck,  and  at  Stony  Hill  Point;  one  acre  of  meadow 
land  in  the  mill  quarter;  and  two  other  acres  in  the  same  quarter; 
and  about  half  an  acre  of  meadow  land  over  “ye  great  river.”  (It 
was  put  on  record,  January  31,  1676). 

At  a  Towne  meeting,  ye  10th  day  of  August,  1676,  the  towne  did 
agree  for  to  sell  the  towne  house  and  land,  viz. :  the  house  and  land 
w(hi)ch  the  towne  bought  of  Richard  Harrison,  and  they  do  im- 
power  Mr.  Jno.  Wil(l)ford,  Thomas  Har(r)ison,  Edward  Barker  & 
John  Linley,  sen(io)r,  to  sell  it. 

Apparently,  by  the  foregoing  entries,  the  purchased  estate  intended 
for  the  minister’s  permanent  home  was  never  fulfilled,  but  instead, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  parcelled  out  in  sales. 

On  his  moving  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  May  of  1667,  Richard  re- 
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ceived  a  home  lot,  No.  45,  in  the  apportionment  of  February  6,  1668. 
The  place  was  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  street,  close  to  High  street. 
In  his  day  a  drummer  was  instructed  to  beat  the  drum  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  days,  as  far  as  “Sergeant  Harrison’s  gate,”  to  warn  the  town 
for  the  church  services.  On  the  “List  of  Every  Man’s  estate,”  he 
was  set  down  for  four  hundred  pounds  but  with  deductions,  he  was 
alio  wed  his  rate,  at  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  which  was 
two-thirds. 

“In  the  year  1669,”  as  says  Hinman  in  his  history,  “a  census  of 
the  towns  of  Connecticut  was  taken,  and  the  record,  still  preserved 
in  Hartford,  shows  the  names  of  but  ten  men  living  in  Bianford.  As 
this  was  two  years  after  the  people  left  in  1667,  it  shows  how  com¬ 
plete  the  evacuation  must  have  been.”  Among  the  names  recorded 
at  Branford  who  joined  in  the  exodus,  are  the  Harrisons,  the  Piersons, 
the  Dodds  and  the  Wards. 

At  the  towm  meeting  of  May  7,  1668,  it  appears  some  discussion 
was  had  on  the  inundations,  due  to  tide  that  the  “Common  Fence” 
should  be  lifted.  As  Richard  owned  Lots  Nos.  24  and  25,  he  was 
directed  to  lift  his  fence  three  rods  and  nine  feet. 

While  the  bill  of  sale  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  new  community 
so  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned,  the  Newark  settlers  had  still  to 
reckon  with  their  neighbors  in  Elizabethtown,  as  to  the  precise  line 
of  partition  between  them.  Representatives  of  the  towns  assembled 
on  an  eminence  called  the  “Divident  Hill,”  at  Weequahic  creek, 
on  May  20,  1668,  and  solemnly  and  amicably  fixed  the  demarcation 
boundary  there.  The  ceremony  was  attended  with  prayer  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  The  agents  for  the  two  towns  in  fixing  the  boundary  line 
were  Jasper  Crane,  Robert  Treat,  Matthias  Canfield,  Richard  Har¬ 
rison,  our  ancestor,  and  Thomas  Johnson,  representing  Newark,  and 
Elizabethtown  was  represented  by  John  Ogden,  Luke  Watson,  Rob¬ 
ert  Bond,  our  indirect  ancestor,  and  Jeffrey  Jones.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  ceremony  on  the  hill  was  the  cutting  of  the  letter  “E”  to 
represent  Elizabethtown,  on  the  south  side  of  an  oak  tree,  and  of  the 
letter  “N”  for  Newark,  on  the  north  side,  to  mark  the  boundary  line 
for  future  reference.  Similar  markings  were  cut  upon  trees  along 
the  rest  of  the  boundary  line  westwards. 

Richard  was  a  co-builder  with  two  others,  eventually  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Town  Meeting-House.  Pierson  says,  in  his  “Nar¬ 
ratives  of  Newark,”  that  the  most  pressing  of  the  town  requirements 
in  1668,  were  a  temple  where  the  people  could  worship  the  Creator 
in  simplicity  of  service;  dwellings  to  be  built;  laws  enacted;  town  laid 
out;  a  minister  settled;  and  other  details  arranged  in  keeping  with  this 
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model  settlement  by  the  river.  After  all  these  had  received  attention, 
plans  for  the  sanctuary  were,  at  last,  considered,  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  on  September  10,  1668,  by  choosing  Deacon  Lawrence  Ward, 
Sergeant  Richard  Harrison  and  his  son  John,  Sergeant  Edward  Riggs 
and  Michael  Tompkins  “Into  whose  hands  the  Town  hath  referred 
Full  power  for  the  Managing  of  the  Building;  and  declared  Them¬ 
selves  by  their  Joint  Vote,  to  be  Willing  to  Lend  their  Best  help  as 
they  shall  be  Call(e)d  for.” 

Discussion,  almost  to  the  point  of  weariness,  took  place  and  the 
upshot  was : 

The  town  hath  Bargained  with  Deacon  (Lawrence)  Ward,  Sarj. 
Richard  Harrison  and  Sarj.  Edw.  Rig(g)s  for  the  sum  of  seventeen 
pounds,  to  Build  the  Meeting-House  according  to  the  Dimen (s) ions 
agreed  upon,  with  a  Lenter  to  it  all  the  Length,  which  will  make  it 
Thirty-Six  f(eet)  Square,  with  the  doors  and  Windows,  and  Flue 
Boards  at  the  Gable  ends;  only  the  Town  is  to  Hew  and  Bring  all 
the  rest  of  the  Timber  upon  the  place,  which  is  Agreed  upon  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  they  Conveniently  Can;  With  whom  the  Town 
Confided  in  to  have  (it)  well  done,  and  Some  Abatement  in  the  price 
if  they  can  afford  it. 

The  task  of  securing  labor  for  the  house  was  assigned  to  the  set¬ 
tlers  during  the  winter  of  the  year.  The  felled  logs  were  drawn  from 
the  forest  by  teams  of  horses,  or  yoke  of  oxen,  to  the  site  for  the 
edifice  designated  by  our  venerable  ancestor  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson 
and  others. 

Contrary  to  modern  building  methods,  each  of  the  four  sides  was 
laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  oak  pins  and  a  few  nails  were  used  in 
fastening  the  timbers.  While  the  assembled  townspeople  stood  at  a 
distance,  the  men  raised  one  side  at  a  time,  till  all  four  were  in  posi¬ 
tion.  The  lenter,  roof  and  other  accessories  were  afterwards  added. 
Accidents  frequently  happened  when  houses  and  barns  were  raised, 
but  the  Meeting-House  was  finished  without  any  untoward  incident. 

The  site  of  the  building  was  near  the  spot,  now  occupied  by  the 
engine  house,  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  street,  almost  opposite  the 
present  plain,  modest,  but  stately  and  substantial  structure  which  con¬ 
tains  its  archives  and  continues  its  mission.  It  was  most  properly 
called  a  meeting-house,  as  it  was  used  for  all  public  purposes  as  well 
as  church  services.  It  was  man’s  temple  as  well  as  God’s,  being  the 
scene  of  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  for  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  town’s  existence. 

Richard’s  next  official  duty  was  to  serve  on  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  on  March  9,  1669,  for  dividing  the  meadows,  etc .  : 

In  the  most  Just  and  Equal  way  they  can,  *  (with)  the  Best 
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Skill  and  ability  (they  can)  attain  unto,  (and)  as  May  Tend  to  (give) 
the  most  *  Satisfaction  *  (to)  all  it  may  *  and  to  Re¬ 
lieve  and  Supply  any  *  (who  may)  want  Meadow  (land)  for 
their  Inheritance. 

The  second  election  of  five  “Townsmen”  took  place  on  May  24, 
1669,  “for  the  Remaining  of  the  Year,  or  until  the  first  of  January 
next  ensuing.  ”  Richard  was  one  of  those  elected.  They  were  also  : 

Impowrered  and  *  trusted  with  the  Care  of  finishing  of  the 
Meeting-House;  all  the  Matters  about  the  common  fence  or  fences 
in  the  General  Line,  ordering  or  Setting  out  *  Highways  in  the 
fields  or  elsewhere  (they  find)  expedient,  and  about  the  Hearding  of 
Cows,  or  drive  out  of  the  dry  Cattle  in  the  Town — and  what  they 
shall  agree  upon  herein  the  Town  will  Act  accordingly. 

The  highway  through  the  “Great  Swamp”  was  in  need  of  repairs, 
due  to  the  washing  away  by  heavy  rains.  To  obliterate  further  de¬ 
teriorations,  a  discussion  on  the  “ditching  the  meadows”  was  the 
order  at  the  town  meeting  on  June  10,  1669.  A  curious  order  was 
made  that  every  man  was  required  to  work  one  day  for  each  two 
hundred  pounds  of  estate.  Two  rods  in  length  were  to  be  taken  for 
a  day’s  work.  The  settlers  were  divided  into  two  companies,  of 
which  Sergeant  Harrison  was  to  command  one,  and  Sergeant  Riggs 
the  other,  and  every  man  must  set  up  stakes  marked  with  the  first 
letters  of  his  name,  at  each  end  of  his  work  so  that  the  surveyor, 
who  was  to  look  over  the  work,  might  know7  whether  every  one  had 
done  his  part  and  how  he  did  it.  The  men  were  to  come  out  and 
work  in  succession  as  they  were  called  by  their  leaders,  notice  having 
been  given  the  day  previously. 

On  several  occasions  Richard  proved  his  capability  as  a  surveyor. 
As  a  result,  at  the  town  meeting  of  January  1,  16(70),  he  and  three 
others  were  “chosen  Surveyors  of  the  Highway(s)  for  a  Year.”  It 
is  probable  that  they  also  laid  out  the  division  of  meadows  for  the 
divided  lots  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  Richard  drew  lot  No.  47.  Another 
drawing,  on  a  tract  of  thirty-one  lots,  “in  the  great  neck”  took  place 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month.  The  drawing  was  to  be  “either 
in  Part(s)  or  in  whole(s)  of  their  Divisions.”  Richard  drew  lot 
No.  13  “for  his  half. 

Richard  was  the  first  town  sawyer,  as  cited  by  the  record  of  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1671,  when  “the  Town  choose(s)  Jos.  Johnson  *  * 

*  *  to  Beat  the  first  Drum,  at  Least  up  as  far  as  the  Saw 

Pitt,  or  (to)  the  corner  of  Serg’t  Harrison’s  Lott.  ”  It  was  evident¬ 
ly  by  this  trade  he  carried  on  the  business  of  supplying  the  settlers 
with  building  materials.  Perhaps  because  of  that,  it  is  how  he  came 
to  put  up  a  corn  mill.  One  of  the  settlement’s  urgent  needs  was  a 
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mill  to  grind  corn.  There  was  discussion  and  discussion  but  no 
move  was  made  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Pierson  says: 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  the  proposed  work  dragged  along  till  the 
town’s  patience  was  exhausted.  At  last,  Captain  Robert  Treat  and 
Sergeant  Richard  Harrison  agreed  at  the  meeting  on  August  24, 
1670,  to  build  the  mill: 

The  Town  at  length  Made  a  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Rob(er)t 
Treat  and  Serg’t  Rich(ar)d  Harrison,  [as  reads  the  account  written 
by  Captain  Treat],  about  the  Building  and  Maintaining  of  a  Sufficient 
Corn  Mill,  to  be  set  upon  the  Little  Brook,  *  *  with  Suitable 

Necess(ities)  and  Making  the  Dams  and  all  other  Provisions,  Need¬ 
ful  for  and  Belonging  to  the  s(ai)d  Mill,  and  furnishing  the  same 
with  a  Good  Miller  and  to  keep  it  in  Good  repair;  to  Grind  all  the 
Town’s  Grists  into  Good  Meal,  Giveing  Such  due  Attendance  there¬ 
to,  as  the  Town  being  the  one  Party  and  the  owners  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
Mill  the  other  Party,  shall,  from  Time  to  Time,  and  at  all  Times, 
Agree  upon  for  the  Twelfth  Part  of  Indian  Corn  and  the  Sixteenth 
of  all  other  Grain. 

The  mill  was  nearing  completion  in  the  spring  following.  All  was 
in  readiness  for  operation  on  a  certain  bright  May  morning  in  1671. 
The  dam  had  formed  a  good  sized  pond  and  the  final  inspection  of 
the  mill  proved  its  worthiness.  Puritan  and  Indian  alike  viewed  with 
awe  the  creaking  timbers  in  response  to  the  turning  of  the  water 
wheel.  The  sluice  gates  were  opened,  the  stones  began  to  move, 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the  pit  where  corn  was  being  turned 
into  a  finely  powdered  meal  in  an  instant.  Now,  the  mill  was  a 
reality!  A  place  was  assured  for  the  town’s  grinding.  Praises  were 
on  the  people’s  lips  for  the  two  men  who  wrought  the  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  Indians  arrived  carrying  bags  of  corn  across  their  backs  and 
departed  with  the  grain  turned  into  meal.  Wheat  and  rye  were 
brought  to  the  mill  by  the  settlers,  but  corn  was  the  largest  item  of 
the  grist.  The  captain  and  our  ancestor  gathered  in  the  shekels 
while  peace,  harmony,  prosperity  and  plenty,  rewarded  the  merry 
water  wheel’s  churning. 

The  partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  when  Robert 
Treat  returned  to  his  old  Milford  home  about  a  year  after  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  plant.  Our  ancestor  Richard  Harrison  continued  as  the 
sole  owner  till  May  16,  1683,  when  he  transferred  his  interest  in  the 
mill  to  his  three  sons — Samuel,  Joseph  and  George. 

Land  at  Wheeler’s  Point  was  taken  into  consideration  at  the  town 
meeting  of  December  29,  1670,  on  the  application  of  Richard  Har¬ 
rison,  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson,  Widow  Elizabeth  Riggs  and  three 
others  that  they  may  “have  it  in  Equal  Parts,”  which  seems  to  have 
been  allowed. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  February  20,  167(1),  it  was  agreed  that: 
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Those  whose  Names  are  Here  un  (der)-Written,  shall  Have  Lib¬ 
erty  to  take  their  division  of  Hogs,  Each  one  Against  His  Lotts(’s 
with)  that  Breadth  of  his  Lott,  *  *  Beginning  at  Jose  ph 

Walter(’)s  and  Ending  at  John  Curtes’  Lott.  (Of  the  twenty-two 
names  on  the  list  Richard’s  appears  as  the  twenty-first  being  allowed 
the  privilege). 

At  the  meeting  the  next  day  the  second  division  of  a  Salt  meadow, 
at  the  ratio  of  '‘three  Acres  to  a  Hundred  Pounds,”  was  agreed  on. 
Richard  was  the  thirty-fourth  on  the  order  to  draw  lot  No.  45. 

The  entry  of  January  1,  167(2),  shows  that  “Serg’t  Rich’d  Har¬ 
rison  and  Stephen  Davis,  (being  surveyors)  were  Chosen  to  range 
the  Middle  Highway  in  the  Neck  Ag(ains)t  Francis  Linle’s  and  Jno. 
Catling('  )s  Lott. 

It  was  a  great  day  on  May  26,  1673,  when  the  male  inhabitants 
met  at  the  Meeting-House  to  draw  numbers  for  their  country  lots. 
It  was  “agreed  that  the  Highest  Estate  in  our  Town  is  to  patten (t) 
but  one  Hundred  Acres  within  that  Compass,  as  is  already  purchased; 
and  so  every  one,  accordingly  proportionable  to  his  Estate.”  It  was 
also  “Agreed  that  we  (they)  shall  all  draw  a  Lott  (each),  and  that 
the  first  Lott  shall  chuse,  and  so  to  proceed  successively  according 
to  the  Number(s  of)  their  Lotts.”  After  the  “solemnization”  the 
drawing  began.  Richard  was  the  thirty-second  to  draw  out  Tract 
No.  34,  and  his  son  Samuel,  the  sixty-second  to  pull  out  No.  2. 

Under  the  Dutch  rule  of  1673-1675,  Richard  Harrison  and  Deacon 
Richard  Lawrrence,  our  ancestors,  represented  Newark  in  the  house 
of  deputies,  convened  at  Woodbridge,  on  August  23,  1673. 

Hostile  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  Holland  and 
England-France,  were  making  trouble  for  the  settlements,  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Newark.  For  the  defence  of  the  town,  a  meeting  was 
called  on  August  30,  1673,  at  which  officers  of  a  military  company 
were  appointed.  Sergeant  John  Ward  and  Josiah  Ward  were  select¬ 
ed  as  lieutenants,  and  Richard  Harrison  and  his  son  Samuel,  our  an¬ 
cestors,  as  ensigns.  Apprehension  for  the  town's  security  resulted  in 
another  meeting  on  September  24,  at  which  it  was  agreed  “that  if 
we  desired  to  join  with  (the)  other  Towns  to  send  Men  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans  to  demand  the  Robbers  (among  them),  we  should  send  Men 
with  them.”  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  the  local  soldiers 
joined  the  punitive  force. 

The  war  ceased  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  February  9, 
1674.  Governor  Philip  Carteret  had  not  yet  resumed  his  office. 
Richard  was  elected  as  one  of  the  “Town’s  men”  on  March  19, 
167(4),  “to  carry  on  such  work  for  the  good  of  the  Town  as  the 
town  shall  think  fit  to  trust  them  with,  except  *  *  (the) 
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disposing  of  Land,  admitting  Inhabitants,  and  the  way  of  lev(y)ing 
Rates.”  On  October  31st,  he  was  chosen  with  others  on  a  com¬ 
mittee,  “to  consider  of  such  Things  as  may  tend  for  the  Good  of 
the  Town,  (and)  also  they  have  Liberty  to  debate  of  such  Things 
with  any  (one)  they  shall  see  Occasion  so  to  do  without  call(ing) 
a  Town  Meeting.” 

While  under  non-administrative  regime,  the  town  held  its  meet¬ 
ings  as  usual.  On  the  day  Richard  was  elected  he  requested  “Lib¬ 
erty  to  change  two  acres  of  land  in  the  Mill  Home  Lott  [by  Samuel 
Rose’s  Flanck]  for  two  acres  of  his  own  Land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mill  Brook,  near  the  Mill,”  on  the  approval  of  two  men  who 
had  “view(ed)”  the  places. 

He,  with  his  brother  Samuel  and  others,  was  chosen  at  the  towrn 
meeting  of  August  10,  1674,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  with  reference 
to  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  above  the  town  and  along  the  river 
“if  they  find  them  reasonable  in  their  Price,  to  buy  it  and  make  Re¬ 
turn  of  their  Answer  to  the  Town.”  Again,  on  March  1,  167(8), 
his  brother  Samuel,  with  John  Ward,  senior,  and  two  others,  were 
chosen  agents  to  represent  the  town  on  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  from  the  Indians  so  as  to  extend  the  limits  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  By  a  subsequent  deed,  bearing  date  of  March  13,  167(8), 
the  purchase  price  was  “two  guns,  three  coats  and  thirteen  cans  of 
rum. 

The  Dutch  had  sailed  and  Philip  Carteret  reassumed  his  adminis¬ 
tration  as  governor  on  November  6,  1674.  On  being  apprised  of 
his  resumption  of  the  high  office,  Sergeant  Harrison  was  on  the  re¬ 
construction  committee,  chosen  at  the  Town  meeting  of  November 
7,  1674,  “to  go  over  to  Bergen  to  hear  wrhat  the  Governor  hath  to 
read,  according  to  his  Warrant,”  and  he  was  also  on  another  com¬ 
mittee,  selected  on  December  6,  1674,  to  treat  with  the  governor 
on  his  overtures  for  a  reorganization  of  the  provincial  government. 

Richard  was,  wfith  others,  on  December  11,  on  a  committee  sent 
to  Elizabethtown  to  treat  with  the  governor  concerning  Newark’s 
municipal  affairs.  He  was  appointed  with  Thomas  Johnson,  on  June 
7,  1675,  to  consult  with  “Elizabethtown’s  men”  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  town’s  growth  so  their  “bounde  may  be  enlarged  to¬ 
wards  them.  ” 

King  Philip’s  war  was  raging  in  New  England  in  1675,  The 
Indian  butcheries  were  so  appalling  that  Newark  was  seized  with  ter¬ 
ror.  In  defense  against  probable  attacks  the  Meeting-House  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  strenghtened  on  August  28th.  Its  walls  were  “filled  up 
with  thin  stone  and  mortar  as  high  as  girts,”  on  which  work  all  the 
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men,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  companies  of  twelve,  each  day 
wrought  in  their  turns,  carrying  their  arms  with  them  to  be  ready 
against  sudden  surprises. 

The  general  assembly  in  that  year  ordered  fortifications  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  every  town,  and  a  house  therein  for  making  secure  the  wo¬ 
men,  children,  provisions  and  ammunition  in  case  of  immediate  dan¬ 
ger.  The  people  of  Newark  responded  at  once  by  their  action  at  a 
meeting  early  the  next  January  10th,  by  passing  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  :  “Capt.  Swaine,  Sergeant  Johnson  and  Sergeant  Harrison  are 
chosen  by  vote  to  join  with  the  commissioned  officers  to  consider  * 
and  contrive  for  the  fortifications  belonging  to  the  town.” 

However  justifiable  these  precautions  were  it  does  not  appear  that 
their  value  was  ever  practically  tested.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
attack  having  been  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  Newark  settlers.  In¬ 
deed,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  latter  towards  the  aborigines  was, 
from  the  very  begining,  just,  honest,  conciliator}'  and  peaceful  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  terms.  Perfect  amiability  between  the  two  races 
prevailed,  being  a  natural  sequence  of  fair  and  honorable  dealing. 

Expression  of  displeasure  gave  vent  at  the  meeting  of  March  21, 
167(6),  over  the  “disorderly  coming  to  Town  Meetings.”  It  was 
agreed  that  “Twenty-four  Hours  shall  be  (the)  legal  Warning.” 
The  drummer  w'as  notified  to  beat  his  drum  twice,  first  “as  far  as 
Sarj’t  Harrison’s  Gate,  and  the  Second  (time)  at  the  Meeting-House 
about  half  an  Hour  after  *  for  prompt  attendances  or  pay  the 
fines.” 

Richard  was  chosen  on  April  17,  1676,  as  one  of  the  members  on 
a  committee  to  lay  out  a  highway  and  a  “Landing  place  by  the  Riv¬ 
er.”  He  was  on  the  grand  jury  only  once,  in  1678. 

Common  land,  containing  “two  acres,  one  Rod  and  Twenty  Poles 
of  land,”  had  been  measured  to  be  fenced  for  pasture.  The  survey¬ 
ors  “divided”  the  lengths  for  fencings  so  “every  Man  (shall  do)  his 
just  Proportion  and  share  as  he  hath  acres  of  Land  within  the  same.  ” 
As  Richard  owned  lot  No.  24,  he  was  required  to  lay  twelve  rods 
and  seven  feet  of  fence,  as  told  at  the  meeting  of  February  6,  167(8). 
T  his  common  land,  including  meadow  and  containing  four  acres, 
was  again  concerned  at  the  meeting  of  October  19,  1681.  It  was  to 
insert  gates  at  seven  places  for  entrances  to  pasture  and  the  eighth 
place,  called  “Wheeler’s  Barrs,”  was  to  remain.  Richard’s  share 
for  his  labor  of  setting  up,  at  the  field,  was  thirteen  and  a  fourth  rods. 

A  small-pox  scourge  appeared  in  New’  York  in  January  of  1679. 
Having  heard  of  its  prevalence  the  town  met  on  the  twelfth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  a  committee  was  created  to  plan  out  prohibitions — to  pro- 
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hibit  1 ‘persons  from  frequent  going  thither  upon  every  small  occasion, 
as  formerly,  (and)  to  consider  whether  Persons’  occasions  are  of 
urgent  Necessar(it)y,  and  as  they  (may)  find  to  give  Liberty  or  (to) 
Prohibit.  ”  Richard  was  named  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

On  January  1,  16(80),  the  town  decided  to  see  cause  to  choose  “a 
Committee  to  survey  the  Highway  belonging  to  the  Town,  Tending 
to  the  Meadow (s),  both  for  Quantity  and  Quality,  and  also  to  divide 
the  same  equally  *  (among)  several  Persons  according  to  their 
Proportions  of  land  and  Meadow  within  the  Neck.”  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Richard  and  four  others  were  chosen  to  serve  as  a  surveying 
committee.  At  the  meeting  of  June  23th,  they  were  given  power  to 
commandeer  teams,  and  also  to  delegate  men  for  the  work.  Richard 
and  Samuel  Plume  were  designated  to  act  as  such  surveyors. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  February  18,  16(80),  a  plan  was  under 
discussion  concerning  the  seating  of  the  church  attendants  at  the 
Meeting-House.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  they  should  be 
placed  according  to  their  station  in  life,  because  of  “office,  age,  es¬ 
tate,  infirmity,  and  descent  or  parentage.”  The  town’s  definition 
of  estate  was  that  the  “estate  as  persons  purchased  (land  or)  took  up 
land  by  (allotment),  together  with  the  present  estate,  comparing  all 
these  together.”  Richard  was  named  to  be  on  a  committee  of  seven 
men  to  set  places  for  the  church  members  in  proper  order. 

Desiring  to  settle  their  town  bounds  by  enlarging  the  area,  because 
of  being  “hind(e)red  and  deprived  of  the  (meadow)  Neck  and 
Hockquekanung  also,”  they  asked  to  have  it  made  up  in  the  “land 
and  Meadow,  called  Poquannuck,  and  to  have  a  Charter  for  the 
whole.”  The  consequence  was  that  Richard  was  put  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  May  3,  1680,  “to  petition  the  Deputy  Governor  and  (his) 
Council,”  on  this  matter. 

John  Berry  was  then  the  deputy  governor  because  of  Philip  Car¬ 
teret  being  a  captive  in  New  York,  kidnaped  from  Elizabethtown  on 
the  night  of  April  30,  1680,  on  a  warrant  issued  by  Edmund  Andros, 
governor  of  New  York.  The  charge  was: 

Captain  Philip  Carteret,  of  Elizabeth  Town,  in  New  Jersey,  on 
the  7th  of  April  last,  and  divers  times  before  and  since,  without  any 
Lawful,  Right,  Power,  or  Authority,  hath  presumed  to  exercise  Juris¬ 
diction  and  Government  over  His  Majesty’s  Subject(s  not)  within 
the  Bounds  of  his  Majesty's  Letter  Patent  to  his  Royal  Highness  (the 
Duke  of  York),  and  though  forewarned  hath  persisted  and  jiotously 
and  routously  with  Force  and  Arms,  endeavored  to  assert  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same. 

Carteret  stood  trial  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  “not  Guilty.”  Governor  Andros  plainly  showed  his 
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anger  and  refused  to  accept  the  verdict,  and  once  more  charged  the 
jury.  Again  came  the  response  “Not  Guilty.’'  The  governor  was 
still  obstinate  and  the  court  convened  the  following  forenoon  but  to 
no  avail,  for  the  verdict  remained  “Not  Guilty.”  Carteret  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  East  Jersey  home.  Andros  was  outwitted 
by  the  miscarriage  of  the  trial  as  he  had  hoped  to  enrich  himself  by 
taxation,  no  doubt  having  a  plan  in  mind  to  squeeze  every  ounce  of 
wealth  possible  from  the  colonists  of  New  Jersey. 

“Highways  in  the  Neck”  were  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  It  was 
decreed  at  the  meeting  of  June  23,  1680,  that  “one  Man  in  every 
House  shall  go  out  one  Day  to  mend  the  Highways.”  Richard 
Harrison  and  Samuel  Plum  were  chosen  surveyors,  with  power  “to 
appoint  (a  day)  when  Men  shall  go  out,  and  (also)  have  Power  to 
call  a  Team,  or  Teams,  if  needed  * 

Allotments  of  land  by  and  on  the  mountain,  west  of  Newark,  to 
settlers  at  a  very  early  period  were  apparently  the  third  division  of 
land  created  by  the  town  order  of  May  18,  1675.  If  there  were  any 
farms  under  improvement  at  the  time,  they  were  scarcely  occupied  as 
homesteads;  for  it  was  not  till  December  12,  1681,  that  the  surveyors 
were  chosen,  of  whom  Richard  was  one,  to  “lay  out  Highways  as 
far  as  the  Mountain,  if  need  be,  and  to  lay  out  the  Third  Division  to 
all  who  have  a  Desire  to  have  it  laid  out,  and  Passages  to  all  (the) 
Lands.”  By  it  Richard  had  fifty  acres  on  the  northside  of  Widow 
Freeman’s  lot,  and  also  fifteen  acres  “upon  the  branch  of  the  Rah¬ 
way  River,”  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  land  of  John  Catlin  and  of 
John  Baldwin,  Senior,  on  the  east  by  a  small  brook  running  from  the 
mountain,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  common  land. 

He  was  on  a  committee,  with  others,  February  5,  168(3),  to  in¬ 
struct  their  deputies  concerning  “some  Things  as  they  think  may  be 
for  the  Town’s  Good,  in  Order  that  (their)  Deputies  should  promote 
the  same  at  the  General  Assembly.” 

As  recorded  in  the  Town  Record  of  May  16,  1683: 

Whereas,  there  was  a  Covenant  made  with  Mr.  Robert  Treat  and 
Serg’t  Richard  Harrison,  to  make  and  maintain  a  sufficient  Corn  Mill, 
upon  such  condition(s),  as  in  a  Covenant  exprest  (and)  made  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  said  Mr.  Treat  and  Richard  Harrison  and  the  Town, 
recorded  in  the  Town  Book,  fol(io)  29: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Richard  Harrison,  having  bought  Mr.  Treat’s 
part  of  the  Mill,  *  am  obliged,  according  to  the  Covenant  and 
conditions  thereof  af (ore)s(ai)d,  *  (as  I  did)  formerly,  and  do 
now  again,  (to)  make  over  all  my  Right  to  the  Mill  unto  my  sons 
Samuel,  Joseph  and  George  Harrison,  they  being  *  obliged 
unto  the  Town,  in  the  said  Covenant,  to  observe  and  keep  the  same 
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in  all  respects  as  fully  as  I,  the  said  Richard  Harrison,  was  obliged  to. 
And  the  said  Samuel,  Joseph  and  George  Harrison  have,  and  do 
declare  in  the  Town  Meeting,  their  acceptance  of  the  Mill  upon  the 
same  Conditions  as  (are)  in  the  said  Covenant  exprest. 

Richard,  who  was  now  three  score  and  ten  years  old,  the  age  limit 
prescribed  by  the  Palmist,  was  preparing  his  estate  for  the  final  end. 
His  death  occurred  in  Newark  previous  to  1686,  as  we  find  no  fur- 
thei  record  concerning  him.  T  he  date  of  his  death  may  have  been 
carved  on  a  stoneslab,  which  is  lying  among  those  of  the  early  pio¬ 
neers,  heaped  in  the  ground,  under  the  pedestal  of  the  Robert  Treat 
statue.  It  is  possible  that  he  left  a  will  but  nowhere  can  it  be  found 
on  record. 

It  may  be  the  land,  west  of  Newark,  that  Richard,  among  the  ten 
Newaikites,  received  on  September  30,  1675,  from  the  surveyor  gen¬ 
eral  s  office,  the  certficates  for  parcels  of  land  in  an  1  upland  and 
meadow  tract.  Their  deeds  were  originally  recorded  at  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  for  the  province  of  East  Jersey,  and  those  at  Burlington  for  West 
Jersey  province  before  the  two  provinces  were  united  into  a  state  and 
Tienton  was  made  their  repository  of  records.  The  receipt  by  Rich- 
aid  of  a  ceitificate  for  his  piece  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  in 
the  tract  is  stated  in  the  following: 

By  Philip  Carteret,  Esq(ui)r(e),  Govern(o)r  of  &c. ,  (and)  Sir 
George  Carteret,  kn(igh)t  &  Baronet,  Vice  Chamberlaine  of  &c., 
hath  Given  and  Granted,  and  by  these  pr(e)sents,  doth  Give  and 
Giant  unto  Richard  Harrison,  of  the  towne  of  Newark,  Planter, 
Ceitaine  percells  of  upland  and  Meadow  (land),  Lying  and  being  in 
and  about  the  said  towne,  as  followeth:  being  in  thirteen  paicells 
by  the  perticulers,  buttings  (and)  boundings,  (as)  mentioned  In 
the  Surveyer  General's  Certificate,  upon  recoid  In  folio  13,  In  all, 
Contayning  one  hundred  (and)  fifty-two  Acres,  English  measure,  To 
Holde  to  him,  the  said  Richard  Harrison,  his  Heires  or  Assignes  for 
Ever,  yielding  and  paying  yearly  to  the  said  Lord  Proprietor,  his 
Henes  or  Assignes,  on  Every  25th  day  of  March,  according  to  the 
English  Acco(unt),  one  halfe  penny  of  Lawfull  mon(e)y  of  England, 
for  Eveiy  (one)  of  the  said  Acres,  To  be  holden,  as  of  the  Manner 
of  East  Greenwich,  In  free  and  Common  Soccage,  the  first  payment, 
of  Which  Rent  to  begin  from  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March, 

Which  was  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  Six  hundred  and 
seventy. 

Given  und(e)r  the  Seale  of  the  Province,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
temb(e)r,  An( n)o  (Domini),  1675,  and  In  the  Seven  and  twentieth 
yeare,  of  his  Maj (es)tie(' )s  Raigne,  Charles  the  Second,  &c. 

It  seems  that  Richard  acquired  the  land  tract  probably  through  a 
grant  in  1670,  as  indicated  in  the  ^Accompt  of  the  Quittrents  Owe- 
mg  in  New  Work  (Newark),”  which  is  a  list  of  the  patentees  of 
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lands  in  East  Jersey  dating  that  year,  with  quitrents  due  in  1683, 
1685  and  1698.  There  are  three  lists,  the  third  one  stating  to  have 
been  “received  by  Mr..  George  Willokes  (Willocks),  July,  1697,  in 
London,’’  but  the  others  have  no  indication  of  the  account  nor  to 
whom  sent,  but  undoubtedly  they  were  intended  for  the  East  Jersey 
proprietors.  On  the  second  list  under  the  year  of  1684,  Richard’s 
name  appears  as  “Richard  Herrisen,"  with  the  insertion  of  the  year 
“(1670)";  as  written,  and  the  area  of  his  land  at  “152’’  acres.  It 
is  in  the  “book  of  Quitrents  for  the  Province  of  East  New'  Jersey, 
in  America,  1684"  (1685),  wfith  the  “que(ry  that)  if  these  are  not 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  Patents,  supposed  (to  be  the)  25  of 
March,  1670,  to  ditto  ’85  and  other  dates."  But  unfortunately  no 
quitrent  prices  in  opposition  to  the  patentees'  names  are  given,  only 
the  totals  due.  In  the  first  book  the  quitrent  dues  are  stated,  appear¬ 
ing  to  run  variably  from  about  3 s.  6 d.  to  50r.  2d.  per  year. 

In  the  land  grants  as  described  in  the  “Surveyor  General’s  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  for  his  “152  a(cres),  in  eight  parcels,’’  it  is  apparent,  by  the 
patents  issued  to  others,  found  in  the  records  giving  the  proximities 
of  his  land  possessions,  as  follows: 

August  19,  1675,  to  Robert  Lyman  for  the  fifth  tract  of  forty-four 
acres  “a  part  of  his  third  division  on  the  mountain,"  bounded  on  the 
Southwest  by  the  land  of  Richard  Harrison;  August  28,  1675  to 
Samuel  Swaine  forty  acres  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  land  of  Robert  Lyman  and  of  Richard  Harrison,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  land  of  Richard  Harrison;  September  10,  1675,  to 
John  Baldwin,  Senior,  forty  acres  near  the  mountain  for  his  third 
division,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  land  of  Richard  Harrison;  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1675,  to  Jasper  Crane,  tor  the  eleventh  tract  of  "fourteen 
a(cres)  of  bog  (land)  beyond  the  Great  Sw  amp  N(orth)  of  Richard 
Harrison (  s)";  September  10,  1675,  to  John  Ward,  the  turner,  for 
the  fifth  tract  “of  six  acres,  next  to  Rich(ar)d  Harrison (’ s) ’’;  April 
27,  1696,  to  Samuel  Rose  for  the  second  tract  of  “531*  a(cres)  in  the 
Great  Neck,  E(ast  of)  Richard  H  arrison (’s)" ;  December  8,  1696, 
to  Edward  Ball  for  the  first  tract,  —  “a  homelot  of  6  acres,  S(outh 
of)  Richard  Harrison(’s)  ’’;  December  10,  1696,  to  Theophilus  Pier¬ 
son,  for  the  ninth  tract  of  “20  a(cres)  of  meadow  (land)  at  Wheel¬ 
ed’ )s  Point,  N(orth)  E(ast  of)  Richard  Harrison  (’s)";  January  20, 
1697,  to  Francis  Lindsley  for  the  second  tract  of  “4  a(cres)  in  the 
Neck,  W(est  of)  Richard  Harrison ( 's) " ;  May  1,  1697,  to  Joseph 
and  Hannah  Bond  “in  right  of  their  father,  Stephen  Bond,  of  New¬ 
ark,  blacksmith,  dec’d,"  for  the  third  tract,  containing  "11  a(cres) 
in  the  same  (Great)  Neck,  S(outh  of)  Richard  Harrison (  s)  and 
Samuel  Rose(’s)";  and  January  6,  1698,  to  Jasper  Crane  for  the 
third  tract  of  “a  piece  of  swamp  on  (the)  R (ah) wav  River,  17  by 
15  chains,  N(orth  of)  Richard  Harrison (’s)  and  (the)  unsurveyed 
land. 
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Richard’s  children  were: 

John,  probably  the  oldest,  born  about  1645 ;  was  living  in 
1668;  died  in  March  of  1676. 

SAMUEL,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Joseph,  born  December  25,  1649;  died  in  1742;  married  Dor¬ 
cas,  daughter  of  John-’  Ward,  Senior,  and  a  sister  of 
Samuel’ s  wife. 

Benjamin,  born  July  30,  1655;  died  January  2,  1739;  married 
Mary  Plume,  whose  ancestor  was  John  Plume,  who  first 
settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1630. 

Ann,  born  November  2,  1657. 

George,  born  December  31,  1658;  died  April  22,  1715;  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  whose  surname  is  not  known. 

Daniel,  born  in  1661;  died  December  10,  1738;  married  Abi¬ 
gail,  daughter  of  Edward  Ball,  the  surveyor. 

Mary,  born  in  1664;  died  November  15,  1732;  was  married  to 
Samuel,  son  of  Thomas  Pierson,  who  married  her  aunt 
Mane,  and  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Abraham^  Pierson. 

Authorities  consulted  :  Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  Newark,  (N.  J.),  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  4 ’Genealogy  of  the 
Uondit  Family,”  by  Jotham  Halsey  Condit  and  Eben  Condit;  “Foun¬ 
ders  and  Builders  of  the  Oranges,”  by  Henry  Whittemore;  “History 
of  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties,  New  Jersey,”  by  William  H.  Shaw; 

The  Mountain  Society  A  History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  by  James  Hoyt;  “First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark  (N.  J.),”  by  Jonathan  F.  Stearns,  D.  D.;  “Narratives  of 
Newark  (N.  J. ),”  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “History  of  New- 
ark,  New  Jersey,  by  Frank  John  Urquhart;  “History  of  Newark, 

^  J*’  sty  J°sePh  Atkinson;  4 ’History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven 

(Conn.),”  by  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  ‘'History  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven  (Conn.),  by  Edward  E.  Atwater;  Records  of  the  Colony 
or  Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Charles  J.  Hoadley, 
M.A.;  Newark  Town  Records  ;  Calendar  of  New  Jersey  Rec¬ 
ords,  1664-1703”;  “Branford  (Conn.)  Town  Records”;  “Some 
Early  New  Jersey  Patentees  Paying  Quit-Rents,”  in  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  Proceedings;  Jotham  H.  Condit's  private  record  book, 
and  research  work  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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SAMUEL1*  HARRISON  was  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  about 
1647.  He  accompanied  his  father  and  relatives  in  the  migration  to 
Newark.  As  he  evidently  had  reached  his  majority,  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sergeant  John-  Ward,  who  was  a  son  of  Joice 
Ward,  and  is  our  indirect  lineal  ancestor  through  Susan  Mulford. 
No  record  is  found  to  indicate  the  date  of  their  marriage,  but  it  is 
assumed  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  several  years  after  their 
arrival  in  Newark.  His  wife  was  born  in  his  native  town  on  June 
11,  1654.  She  was  over  twelve  years  old  when  she  was  brought 
with  her  father’s  family  to  the  new  place  of  abode. 

For  their  home  Samuel  drew  lot  No.  2,  on  May  26,  1673.  The 
place  was  near  the  east  end  of  Broad  street,  as  cited  by  the  following 
Town  record  of  March  12,  1680: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  drum,  being  to  be  beaten  at  Joseph  Riggs’ 
gate,  *  *  so  (goes)  all  the  way  up  the  street  as  far  as  Sam’l 

Harrison’s  gate,  and  at  the  ceasing  of  the  beating  of  the  drum,  three 
guns  being  distinctly  fired  off,  it  shall  be  (a)  sufficient  warning  for  all 
such  as  are  (o)n  the  military  list  forthwith  to  meet  at  the  meeting¬ 
house)  for  their  arms. 

The  calls  for  the  gathering  of  the  militia  men  were  frequently 
made,  owing  to  the  apprehensiveness  of  the  Indian  treachery  in  King 
Philip’s  war  of  1675  in  New  England.  The  next  mention  of  Samu¬ 
el’s  career  in  Newark  town’s  history,  is  when  he  was  nominated  for 
Ensign,  on  August  30,  1673. 

A  move  was  made  at  the  town  meeting  of  August  10,  1674  for 
adding  more  land  by  purchase  from  the  natives.  The  vote  was  “that 
there  shall  be  a  Treaty  with  the  Indians  in  retference  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  (a)  Tract  of  Land  as  lieth  above  our  Town  by  the  River.’’ 
Samuel  was  named  with  his  father  and  five  others  by  a  rising  vote  to 
go  on  a  committee  “to  treat  with  the  Indians  about  it,  and  if  they 
(found)  them  reasonable  in  their  Price  to  buy  it,  and  make  Return 
of  their  Answer  to  the  Town.  ” 

As  his  brother  John  died  in  March  of  1676,  Samuel  was  granted 
the  privilege,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  of  administrating  the 
estate  of  his  deceased  brother. 

More  land  was  desired,  so  on  March  1,  167(8),  “there  ha(d) 
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been  much  Debate  about  buying  *  Land  (up)  to  the  Top  of 
the  Mountain,  parellel  with  theTwro  Lines/’  Samuel  was  sent  with 
three  men  to  treat  with  the  Indians  about  the  same,  and  to  agree 
with  them  as  well  as  they  can.” 

At  an  all-day  meeting  held  on  October  19,  1681,  it  was  concern¬ 
ing  the  fencing  of  four  acres  of  common  land.  More  than  eighty 
allotments  were  made,  ranging  from  two  rods  to  fifteen  and  one-half 
rods.  Samuel  was  assigned  to  the  difficult  labor  of  arranging  “the 
first  Gate  next  (to)  the  River’  which  was  “to  be  sufficiently  made 
(to)  maintain  from  Time  to  Time  instead  of  Rods  of  fence.”  This 
enclosure  was  to  provide  pasturage  for  the  town  cattle. 

At  the  town  election  of  January  2,  1682,  Samuel  and  another  man 
were  elected  Pounders  or  in  other  words  to  act  as  pound  keepers 
for  the  year.  His  dignity,  how7ever,  loomed  when  he  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  seven  Town  s  Men,”  at  that  election.  The  honor  was 
again  bestowed  upon  him  in  1683,  1688,  1693  and  1694. 

Samuel  and  Edward  Ball  were  chosen  on  September  24,  1682,  for 
the  end  of  the  town  where  they  lived,  to  see  each  inhabitant  who  “is 
concerned  to  pay  Rates,  and  (to)  demand  a  List  of  their  (his)  Estate, 
within  a  forthnight,  after  this  Day,”  and,  if  any  refuses  to  comply, 
then  these  Men  now  chosen  shall  give  in  a  List,  according  to  their 
best  knowledge  and  (the)  best  Information  they  can  come  *  to.” 
The  service  of  these  rate  makers  was  continued  by  a  vote  of  October 
2,  1683,  and  again  on  November  7,  1685  with  instructions  that  they 
add  to  “the  Rates  (of)  such  as  are  found  (to  be)  Neglectors.  ’ r 
Samuel  was  one  of  the  four  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  April  5,  1685, 
to  go  to  each  Person  that  is  possessed  of  Land  (and)  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  (him)  how  much  each  Man  hath,  and  bring  an  Account  to 
the  Town  (at)  the  next  Meeting.”  He  was  made  a  rater  in  1699 
and  again  in  1702. 

He  was  chosen  with  Azariah  Crane,  Joseph  Riggs  and  Edward 
Ball,  at  the  Town  meeting,  on  March  22,  1683,  “to  lay  out  the 
Bounds  between  us  (Newark)  and  Hockquecanung,  and  to  make  no 
other  Agreement  with  them  of  any  other  Bounds  than  what  * 
(were)  formerly  (made).” 

For  indifference  in  attending  the  town  meetings  on  the  part  of  the 
homesteaders  the  town’s  patience  was  exhausted.  Samuel  attended 
the  meeting  of  January  1,  168(4)  when  the  old  resolution  of  March 
21,  167(6)  was  brought  up  demanding  full  attendance  or  pay  the 
fines.  He  was  among  the  men  who  agreed  to  stand  by  the  ordi¬ 
nance  for  levying  fines  upon  the  delinquents. 

He  was  one  of  the  five  men  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  April  5, 
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1686,  “to  lay  out  Highways  for  the  year;  also  to  lay  out  Passages  to 
Men’s  Land;  to  make  Amends  in  laying  out  Land,  (and)  to  repair 
those  they  take  any  Land  from  to  make  Highways  with.”  Three 
of  them  were  given  “Power  to  act  in  ordinary  Cases,  but  in  difficult 
Cases  (only)  five;  this  is  agreed  to  be  done  between  this  and  the  first 
of  June  next,  after  this  Date.”  He  was  again  elected  in  1688,  1689 
and  1698  to  act  as  either  surveyor  or  layer-out  of  highways. 

A  resolution  was  submitted  at  the  town  meeting  of  January  24, 

1687,  as  follows : 

Whereas — there  is  (given)  Liberty  by  (the)  Acts  of  (the)  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  each  Town  should  chuse  Seven  Men  to  appoint  (decide) 
whether  Swine  shall  have  their  Liberty,  or  be  still  restrained,  (and) 
also  to  appoint  (decide)  what  Fences  shall  be  accounted  sufficient. 
(Samuel  was  chosen,  with  six  others),  to  act  in  this  matter. 

It  was  the  vote  of  the  meeting  on  February  7,  1687,  “that  there 
shall  be  a  Committee  chosen  to  take  Notice  of  all  Lands  that  (the) 
Persons  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  to  regulate  the  same.’ 
The  committee  was  to  comprise  John  Ward,  senior,  and  Samuel 
Harrison,  our  ancestors,  and  eleven  others,  with  pow'er  “to  Order 
how  a  fourth  Division  of  Land  shall  be  laid  out,  (and)  *  that 
there  shall  be  thirteen  (men),  that  there  might  be  a  casting  voice 
among  them,  if  need  should  require.” 

Samuel  wrote  his  own  signature  on  a  pledge  at  the  towm  meeting 
of  January  9,  168(8),  to  fall  in  with  full  agreement  of  fifty  others 
for  providing  a  salary  for  the  pastor,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  jr. ,  son 
of  our  venerable  ancestor.  It  impelled  him  because  of  the  division 
in  the  house,  as  first  intimated  by  the  record  of  January  2,  168(8), 
giving  the  fact  that  “the  way  of  rating  as  formerly,  which  (they  had) 
desisted  from,  and  (the  majority)  agreed  upon  to  pay  the  Minister  by 
Contributions  for  the  Year  1687.” 

In  1690,  Samuel  was  on  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  first  poor 
and  alms  department.  They  had  on  the  poor  list,  on  February  5, 
1692,  among  other  names  that  of  “poor  Richard  Hore, ”  who  had 
been  under  the  shelter  of  John  Cunditt,  our  ancestor,  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  “to  see  to  remove(ing)  him  to  Samuel  Rose(’s  house)  or 
some  other  place  and  to  agree  as  reasonably  as  they  can.”  Samuel 
was  reelected  in  1701  as  “Overseer  of  the  Poor.” 

On  the  pastor’s  leaving  in  1692  to  accept  a  call  from  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  Rev.  John  Prudden,  a  Connecticut  Puritan’s  son,  was  brought 
from  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  to  succeed  him.  At  the  meeting  of  October 
28,  1692,  Samuel  was  assigned  with  Nathaniel  Ward  “for  the  North 
end,  and  Zachariah  and  Ephraim  Burwell  for  the  South  end  of  the 
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Town,"  to  the  office  of  superintending  the  delivery  of  firewood  to 
the  home  of  the  new  minister. 

For  his  official  duties  he  was  elected,  with  another  man,  to  act  as 
fence  viewer  for  the  year  of  1692.  At  the  election  of  January  2, 
1693,  he  was  made  one  of  the  seven  "Town’s  men,’’  and  again  to 
continue  his  service  at  the  following  election  of  1694. 

On  April  1,  1694,  he  and  Daniel  Dodd  secured  by  deed  from 
Mengootecus,  an  “Indian  proprietor,”  a  tract  of  land  “on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  South  branch  of  (the)  Pesainck  River,  above  the 
upper  falls,  between  (the)  Pequanock  River  and  (the)  Seneconock 
River,  running  up  (the)  said  Pequanock  River  on  the  West  side  as 
far  (as)  where  the  fort,  on  its  East  side,  (is).” 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  towns  and  hamlets  were  author¬ 
ized  to  ‘have  (the)  Power  to  chuse  Men,  not  exceeding  Seven,  to 
make  orders  for  the  prudential  preventing  (of)  Harm  by  Swine,  and 
laying  a  Penalty  on  them.”  On  March  4,  1695,  Samuel,  his  brother 
Joseph  and  three  others  were  given  the  power  to  see  that  the  owners 
of  the  swine  keep  them  from  invading  gardens  and  fields. 

A  patent  for  a  grant  of  land  was  issued  to  Samuel  and  his  two 
brothers  together,  on  January  27,  1696,  for  the  following  tracts: 

First,  a  lot  in  the  swamp  of  (the)  Elizabeth  Town  River,  all 
around  unsurveyed;  second,  a  lot  on  (a)  branch  of  (the)  Second 
R(iver,  bounded  on  the)  E(ast  by  the  land  of)  Thomas  Richards 
and  (of)  Samuel  Dod(d)e,  (on  the)  S(outh  by  the  land  of)  John 
Pridden  and  (an)  unsurveyed  land,  (and  on  the)  W(est  and)  N(orth 
by  the)  unsurveyed  (lands,  being)  in  all,  100  acres. 

Again,  on  August  8,  1696,  another  patent  was  issued  to  Samuel 
alone  for  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  of  land — place  not 
designated — including  “sixteen  acres  in  the  right  of  John  Ward,  sen¬ 
ior,  dec  d,  his  father-in-law,”  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Third 
river,  on  the  south  by  the  land  of  John  Morris,  and  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  unsurveyed  land. 

Out  of  one  of  these  he  and  his  wife  Mary,  on  August  22,  1696, 
conveyed,  by  deed,  twenty  acres  to  Tunis  Johnson,  alias  Speare  or 
Pier,  bounded  by  the  land  of  Edward  Ball  on  the  north,  on  the  west 
by  the  common  land,  on  the  south  by  the  swamp,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  river  within  the  Newark  township.  The  proper  name  of  the 
new  owner  was  Tunnis  Jansen  Pier  of  Acquackanock.  He  bought 
several  pieces  of  land  from  other  owners  besides  this. 

Samuel,  his  brother  Joseph  and  five  others  were  on  (a)  committee, 
created  at  the  meeting  of  August  10,  1696,  “to  agree,  *  con¬ 
sider  and  Order  all  prudential  Affairs,  as  shall  be  for  the  Securing 
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(of)  the  Neck  and  (the)  Fruits  in  it,  and  concerning  the  Pound  and 
(the)  pounding  (of)  Cattle,  and  where  working  Cattle  shall  be  bait¬ 
ed.  '  ’  Their  report  was  : 

That  all  Cows  or  any  other  Cattle  that  go  into  the  Neck,  [work¬ 
ing  Cattle  and  Sheep  only  excepted],  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Neck, 
by  the  last  day  of  August,  or  (the)  first  of  September  next,  under 
the  Penalty  of  being  pounded  and  (of)  paying  Nine  pence  p(er) 
Head,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  s(ai)d  Cattle  to  the  Paity  as 
pounds  them,  or  else  otherwise  compound  with  them.  Working 
Cattle,  and  Horses  that  are  worked  w'ith,  have  Liberty  to  go  in  until 
the  12th  Day  of  September;  after  w  hich  Time,  they  shall  be  liable  to 
be  pounded,  being  found  in  Damage  either  in  Corn  or  Glass,  paying 
nine  pence  p(er)  head,  to  be  paid  as  afs’d.  And  no  Cattle,  Cows, 
or  Calves,  shall  have  Liberty  at  all  to  go  in,  before  (the)  Harvest  is 
(laid)  in,  under  the  Penalty  of  eighteen  pence  p(er)  Head  [every 
time  so  transgressing]  Poundage,  besides  all  Damage  to  be  paid  as 
afs'd  unless  in  the  spring,  for  such  Time  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  us, 
but  finding  that  most  Damage  is  done  in  the  Neck  on  Sabbath  Days, 
we  agree  that  no  oxen  or  Horses  shall  be  kept  or  baited  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  field  on  Sabbath  Days,  under  the  Penalty  of  nine  pence  p(er) 
Head,  if  it  be  proved  afterwards  that  they  have  been  so  kept  or  bait¬ 
ed,  unless,  at  such  Seasons,  in  the  Spring,  when  Cattle  are  allowed 
to  go  in  Always  provided;  working  Cattle  have  Liberty  [unless  (on) 
Sabbath  Days]  to  bait  in  the  Neck,  with  a  sufficient  (suitable)  keeper, 
wrhen  Men  have  occasion  to  wrork  their  Cattle,  nor  Damnifying  their 
NeighboursC )  in  their  Corn  or  Mowing  Grass,  at  any  Time  of  the 
Year — any  Thing  in  this  Agreement  notwithstanding. 

It  wTas  voted  on  April  11,  1699  “that  (the)  Cattle  shall  have  Lib¬ 
erty  to  go  into  the  Neck  without  keeping  after  Harvest.”  Samuel 
and  two  others  were  named  “to  give  Notice  when  (the)  Cattle  shall 
go  into  the  Neck  and  when  they  shall  be  taken  out.” 

Samuel  and  two  other  men  were  elected  at  the  meeting  of  April  5, 
1699  “to  make  up  the  Town's  Accounts  and  assess  Men  in  Order 
to  make  a  Town  Rate,  and  to  make  a  Rate.  On  November  2, 
1702  he  was  chosen  with  another  man  to  act  as  “Assessors  for  the 
North  End  of  the  Town  and  two  other  men  *  *  for  the 

South  End  of  the  Town.  ” 

A  plan  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  “lying  Westward (Iv)  of 
our  Bounds  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Passack  River,”  was  laid 
before  the  town  meeting.  It  was  not  acted  on  until  October  2, 
1699,  when  the  proposition  “was  agreed  by  the  generality  of  the 
Town,”  and  a  committee  was  made  up,  on  which  Samuel  was  named 
with  several  others,  “to  consider,  agree,  and  put  forward  the  De¬ 
sign”  of  purchasing  it.  It  seems  it  was  a  part  of  the  land  at  the 
mountains,  west  of  Newark,  which  Samuel  eventually  owned  as  de- 
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scribed  in  his  will,  but  he  never  lived  on  it.  It  was  a  tract  of  fifty 
acres,  which  he  gave  to  his  son  Samuel,  who  lived  on  it  and  im¬ 
proved  it. 

Robert  Barclay  succeeded  Philip  Carteret  as  governor  in  1681. 
The  settlers  of  Newark  were  patient  under  the  many  changes  made 
in  the  office  of  the  governor,  but  restlessness  was  noted  in  nearly 
every  other  town.  Pierson  says:  “An  effort  to  convene  the  court 
at  Elizabethtown,  on  March  12,  1700,  met  with  a  rebuke  by  the 
revolutionists,  whereupon  it  was  transferred  to  Newark.  In  the  early 
morning  of  September  12,  the  opening  day,  a  troop  of  Elizabethtown 
horsemen  arrived  at  the  Meeting-House.”  Samuel  Carter,  our  proba¬ 
ble  ancestor  through  Martha  Carter,  was  among  them.  A  prisoner 
from  Elizabethtown  was  on  trial  and  was  found  guilty  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged,  but  his  fellow  citizens  rebelled.  The 
judge  was  pulled  off  his  bench.  Hats  and  wigs  of  the  court  officials 
were  either  snatched  or  knocked  off,  and  some  of  their  clothes  were 
torn  off  their  backs.  In  the  turmoil,  the  prisoner  escaped  with  the 
horsemen  who  departed,  posthaste,  for  home.  Recovering  from 
their  rough  treatment,  the  judge  ordered  the  sheriff  to  impanel  a 
jury,  which  was  to  find  an  indictment  against  the  violaters  of  the 

King’s  Court.”  Among  the  twelve  leading  citizens  who  were 
selected  for  this  service  was  Samuel  Harrison. 

He  again  served  on  a  second  special  jury  of  eighteen  men,  to  bring 
in  an  indictment  against  another  raiding  party  from  Elizabethtown, 
who  carried  off  a  second  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 
His  brothers  Joseph  and  Daniel  served  with  him,  the  former  being 
foreman  of  the  jury. 

A  shepherd  being  needed  “to  keep  the  sheep,’’  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Town  meeting,  of  March  10,  1704,  and  on  voting  it  was 
agreed  that  one  should  be  hired,  but  before  doing  so  “the  towns¬ 
men  selected  Samuel  and  three  others  to  be  sheep  masters,  and  the 
duty  of  hiring  a  shepherd  was  devolved  on  them.  Sheep  raising  was 
a  profitable  industry,  and  the  flocks  were  so  numerous  that  a  herder 
was  needed.  In  those  days  shearing  sheep,  cleaning  and  carding 
wool,  spinning  and  dyeing  yarn,  weaving  cloth,  required  a  month  or 
more  of  tedious  effort. 

At  the  same  meeting  Samuel  and  John  Morris  .were  chosen  “to 
continue  (to)  oversee  the  building  (of)  a  Gallery  in  the  Meeting- 
House. 

Evidently  the  highway  and  the  vacant  land  at  the  boat  landing  on 
the  Passaic  river  was  imperfectly  laid  out.  Consequently,  at  the 
meeting  of  April  11,  1705,  “It  was  voted  that  Samuel  Harrison  and 
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William  Camp  should  survey  the  Highway  and  the  vacant  Land  at 
the  Landing,’’  so  the  town  might  keep  on  record  its  exact  location. 

The  town  created  a  committee  of  five  men  at  its  meeting  of  April 
28,  1714: 

To  Regulate  (the)  Common  Line  ffence  Relateing  (to)  ye  Neck, 
&  to  order  Prudentiall  affaires  In  ye  s(ai)d  Neck,  *  which 
orders  &  Regulation  being  Made,  *  (are)  as  followeth,  [ire.  .] 
That  *  ye  Common  Line  fence  Shall  be  Deemed  &:  Esteemed 
Sufficient,  when  it  is  made  and  maintained,  According  to  ye  Act  of 
(the)  General  Assembely,  &  not  otherwise. 

On  the  list  appear  “the  Names  of  ye  Persons  Concerned  in  ye 
S(ai)d  Common  Line  (fence),  wfith  their  Proportion (s)  of  fence, 
annexed  to  their  Names  Successively,  begin(n)ing  at  ye  bound  Creek, 
and  Thence  Running  Northwardly  to  ye  Main  River.”  Samuel  is 
on  record  for  his  proportion  of  fence  line  for  one  chain  and  twenty 
links. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  14,  1721,  it  was  agreed  by  vote: 

That  the  Trustees,  or  the  major  Part  of  them,  should  have  Power, 
wfith  Capt.  Samuel  Harrison  and  Lieut.  Sam’l  Dod(d),  to  (leave) 
out  the  Common  (land)  Laid  (out)  or  any  Part  thereof,  to  dig  for 
Mines,  (for)  such  Person  (s)  and  on  such  Terms  as  they  shall  agree 
upon. 

It  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  that  captain  was  the  title  of  Samu¬ 
el’s  office.  It  was  not  on  record  wThen  his  office  was  created.  He 
was  a  sergeant  on  November  2,  1702,  when  he  was,  w  ith  John  Mor¬ 
ris,  “chosen  Assessor  for  the  North  End  of  the  Town.”  He  was 
an  ensign  in  1673. 

Samuel’s  uncle,  who  died  about  1705,  bore  the  same  name.  It 
is  with  some  difficulty  to  determine  which  of  the  life  events  fell  to 
our  Samuel’s  lot.  His  son  Samuel  did  not  become  of  age  until  about 
the  time  the  uncle  died.  Samuel  (himself)  died  either  in  or  before 
December  of  1724.  His  wife  followed  him  fourteen  years  later, 
on  April  16,  1738,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  Her  tombstone  was 
standing  in  the  old  grave  yard  in  1847. 

She  was  the  executrix  of  Samuel’s  will,  dated  January  7,  1713, 
and  proved  on  December  12,  1724.  To  render  assistance  to  her 
in  the  execution  of  his  will  Samuel  designates  “his  loving  Brother 
Joseph  Harrison  &  (friend)  John  Cooper,  to  oversee  that  this,  my 
last  will  and  Testament  be  duly  Executed,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof.  ”  Jonathan  Cramer,  John  Johnson,  jr. ,  and 
John  Cooper  swore  before  “Michael  Kearny,  Jun’r,  appointed  by 
his  Excellency  Wm.  Burnet,  Esq(’)r. ,  Capt’n  Genetal  and  General 
in  Chief,  &c.,“  that  they  witnessed  the  drawing  up  of  the  will.  In 
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the  division  of  his  estate  Samuel  “gives,  devise  (s)  and  bequeathes'  ' 
the  following : 

Unto  my  loving  Son  Samuel  Harrison  all  that  (of)  my  Tract  of 
Land,  Situate  in  the  bounds  of  Newark,  afores(ai)d,  Lying  by  this 
mountain,  *  (laid  out)  for  fifty  acres,  bounded  (on  the)  South 
with  (the  land  of)  Widow  Abigail  Ward,  (on  the)  East  with  a  High¬ 
way,  (on  the)  North  with  (the  land  of)  Anthony  Oliver  &  (on  the) 
west  with  the  mountain;  I  le(a)ve  two  acres  of  my  house  lott,  next 
(to)  the  river,  beginning  at  the  top  of  ye  banck  &  running  west¬ 
ward  (ly)  up  the  said  Lott  untill  it  take(s)  in  the  said  two  acres,  and 
my  will  is  that  if  he  see(s)  cause  to  Sell  the  Said  two  acres  that  he 
give(s)  the  refusall  thereof  unt(o)  his  brother  John. 

One  Equall  half  of  a  Lott  of  meadow,  Lying  at  the  Lower  End  of 
the  neck  &  the  said  half  (is)  to  be  taken  of(f)  the  South  Side  next 
to  the  meadow,  formerly  belonging  to  Samuel  Huntington,  dec' d. 

Another  tract  of  meadow,  lying  by  (the)  Crab  pond,  bounded 
westerly  with  (the  land  of)  John  Cooper,  northerly  with  the  (land 
of)  the  Bauldwin(s),  (and)  Easterly  with  (the  land  of)  Brother 
Nathaniel  ward,  I  le(a)ve  two  &  half  acres  of  that  End  of  the  neck 
Lott  upon  ye  north  Side  of  Jasper(’)s  creek.  I  le(a)ve  ye  one 
Equall  half  in  deal  part  of  all  my  other  Land,  Lying  in  the  bounds 
of  Newark,  afore’ d,  that  is  not  hereafter,  in  These  presents,  other- 
wys(e)  devised  &  given,  all  which  ye  above  Said  devised  Lands  & 
meadow (s),  with  all  improvements  made  thereupon,  I  give  unto  him, 
ye  said  Samuel,  his  heirs  &  assigns  forever. 

Unto  my  loving  Son  John  Harrison  by  name,  all  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  my  house  Lott,  with  the  houses,  Barnes,  orchards  &  Im¬ 
provements  made  thereunto,  to  be  poss(ess)ed  and  Enjoyed  by  him, 
after  my  wife(’ )s  decease,  She  having  (made)  the  improvem(en)ts 
thereof  during  her  naturall  Life. 

All  that  tract  and  (a)  parcell  of  pasture  land,  lying  at  the  first 
branch  (of  the  river),  bounded  (on  the)  Southwest  with  a  highway, 
(on  the)  northwest  with  (the  land  of)  Joseph  Peck,  with  the  branch 
(of  the  river)  on  the  Southeast  &  with  (the  land  of)  Jonathan  Ser¬ 
jeant  (on  the)  Northeast.  I  le(a)ve  all  the  upland,  belonging  to 
me,  in  the  great  Neck,  I  Give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  him,  my 
Said  Son  John;  I  le(a)  ve  the  one  Equall  Half  of  that  tract  of  mead¬ 
ow,  Lying  at  the  lower  End  of  ye  neck,  the  said  half  to  be  on  the 
north  Side  thereof. 

All  the  Remaining  part  of  that  meadow,  lying  on  the  north  Side  of 
Jasper  Creek  as,  aforesaid,  together  with  the  Equall  half  of  all  my 
out  Lands,  Lying  in  the  bounds  of  Newark,  to  be  Equally  divided 
between  them  &  his  Brother  Samuel  unto  him,  the  Said  John,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Unto  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  the  one  Equall  third  part  of  all  my 
personale  Estate  after  (my)  just  debts  and  other  necessary  charges  be 
paid  and  discharged,  (and)  *  the  use  &  benefitt  of  my  home¬ 
stead,  as  afores(ai)d. 

The  other  two-thirds  of  my  personale  Estate  to  be  Equally  divided 
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among  my  five  daughters  Mary  Cundit,  wife  of  Peter  Cundit;  Sarah 
ward,  wife  of  nathaniel  ward,  &  Susanna  ward,  wife  of  Samuel  ward, 
&  Abigail  Harrison  and  Ele(a)nor  Harrison,  Together,  with  all  my 
right  of  Land  at  whip(p)enong,  to  be  Equally  divided  among  my 
Said  five  daughters. 

Unto  my  Said  Sons  Samuel  Harrison  and  John  Harrison  (I  leave) 
all  my  right  of  Land,  Lying  between  the  mountains,  called  the  New 
purchase,  to  be  Equall(y)  divided  between  them,  which  I  do  give  to 
them,  their  heirs  &  assigns  forever. 

Finally,  I  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute  &  appoint  my  loving  wife 
Mary  Harrison  Sole  Executrix  of  this,  my  last  will  and  Testament, 
and  I  do  hereby  utterly  Revoke,  dissallowr  and  make  void  all  &  Every 
other  former  Testament,  wfills  and  legacies,  bequests  and  Executors 
by  me,  in  any  w  ay  before  this  time  named,  wfilled  &  bequeathed, 
Ratifying  and  confirming  this,  and  no  other  to  be  my  last  will  & 
testament.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  & 
Seal  Ye  day  &  year  first  above  written. — Samuel  Harrison,  L.  S. 

By  consulting  the  land  records  we  find  in  the  land  grants  and 
deeds,  his  land  tracts  were  bounded  by  the  following: 

March  14,  1685,  deed  of  “Edward  Ball  to  Enoch  Machielson,  of 
Bergen,  for  50  acres  beyond  (the)  Second  River  in  (the)  Newark 
bounds,  North  of  Samuel  Harrison  (’s  land)";  November  22,  1690, 
deed  of  “John  Morris  to  Tunis  Aspeere,  for  20  acres,  in  Newark, 
N(orth  of)  Samuel  Harrison(’s  land)”;  May  17,  1694,  patent  to 
John  Curtis  for  the  third  tract,  —  “a  lot  *  *  E(ast  of)  Samuel 

Harrison ('s  land)”;  December  8,  1696,  patent  to  Samuel  Dodd  for 
the  seventh  tract,  —  “a  lot  at  the  South  end  of  his  lot,  at  Wateson’s 
Hill,  S(outh  of)  the  (land  of  the)  Harrisons”;  January  20,  1697, 
patent  to  Francis  Lindsley  for  the  twelfth  tract  of  “4M>  a(cres)  on 
the  Bound  Creek,  W(est  of)  Samuel  Harrison(’s  land)”;  May  1, 

1697,  patent  to  Esther,  wfidow  of  John  Bruen,  “in  the  right  of  her 
deceased  husband,”  the  eighth  tract  for  “a  lot  in  the  Great  Neck, 
W (est  of)  Samuel  Harrison(’s  land)”;  May  1,  1697,  patent  to  Jona¬ 
than  Seers,  “in  the  right  of  Joseph  Walters,"  the  second  tract  of 
“3M>  a(cres)  in  *  (the)  Little  Neck,  S(outh  of)  Samuel  Har¬ 
rison  (’s  land)”;  the  third  tract  of  3  a(cres)  in  (the)  same  Neck, 
(East  of)  Samuel  Harrison (’s  land)”;  and  the  fifth  tract,  “a  lot  on 
the  hill,  W(est  of  the  land  of)  the  Harrisons”;  May  1,  1697,  patent 
to  Joseph  and  Hannah  Bond,  in  (the)  right  of  their  father  Stephen 
Bond,  of  Newark,  blacksmith,  dec’d,”  for  the  twelfth  tract,  contain¬ 
ing  “3  a(cres)  S(outh  of)  samuel  Harrison(’s  land)”;  January  18, 

1698,  patent  to  Eliphalet  Johnstone  for  the  eighth  tract  of  “2  a(cres), 
at  Beeffe  point,  N(orth  of)  Samuel  Harrison(’s  land)”;  and  April 
19,  1698,  deed  of  John  Curtiss  and  wife  Hannah,  to  Hance  Hen- 
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drickson  Aspeere,  “for  a  lot,  on  the  North  side  of  (the)  Second 
R(iver),  E(ast  of  the  land  of)  Samuel  Harrison  and  Tunis  Johnson.  ” 

The  children  of  Samuel  were : 

MARY,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Sarah,  born  about  1678;  died  October  26,  1771;  was  married 
to  Nathaniel,  son  of  John2  Ward,  the  dish  turner. 

Susanna,  was  married  to  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  Ward,  and 
grandson  of  John1  Ward,  the  dish  turner. 

Samuel,  born  in  1684;  died  September  15,  1776;  married 
Jemima  Williams,  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Williams, 
who  came  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  from  Wales,  in  1630.’ 

John,  born  in  1688;  died  October  18,  1762;  married  Agnes, 
whose  surname  is  not  found,  and  who  died  February  8 
1782. 

Abigail,  was  married  to  Samuel  Nesbitt,  who  was  born  in 
1696,  being  the  son  of  an  exile  from  Scotland. 

Eleanor,  born  in  1696;  died  in  1796;  was  wife  of  Ebenezer 
Lindsley,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Linle,  or  Lindsley, 
who  came  from  England  and  was  in  Branford,  Conn., 
in  1650. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers 
of  Newark  (N.  J.),”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “Narratives  of  Newark 
(N.  J. ),”  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “History  of  the  Oranges,” 
by  David  L.  Pierson;  “First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark  (N. 
J.),”  by  Jonathan  F.  Stearns,  D.  D.;  “Founders  and  Builders  of 
the  Oranges,”  by  Henry  Whittemore;  “History  of  Essex  and  Hud¬ 
son  Counties,  New  Jersey,”  by  William  H.  Shaw;  “The  Mountain 
Society — A  History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Orange,  N. 
J.,”  by  James  Hoyt;  “Genealogy  of  the  Condit  Family,”  by  Jotham 
Halsey  Condit  and  Eben  Condit;  “Newark  Town  Records”;  “Cal¬ 
endar  of  New  Jersey  Records,  1664-1703”;  and  Jotham  H.  Condit’ s 
private  record  book. 

MARY4  HARRISON :  See  the  life  story  of  Peter2  Condit  in 
the  Condit  lineage. — Page  148. 
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DANIEL1  DOD  first  appeared  in  Branford,  Conn.,  about  the 
year  1646.  He  was  then  doubtless  a  young  man,  with  a  wife  by  the 
name  of  Mary;  “after  a  few  years  several  sons  and  daughters  sat  . 
around  his  table.  ”  Whence  he  came  to  Branford  the  records  give 
no  indication.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he  was  one  of 
the  twenty  thousand  emigrants  who  poured  into  Massachusetts,  chief¬ 
ly  Boston,  between  1630  and  1640,  and  from  there  they  settled  along 
the  coast  and  rivers  of  New  England.  Daniel  may  have  come  from 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  went  first  from  Boston. 

As  there  are  ten  thousand  parishes  in  England,  and  to  know  exact¬ 
ly  from  what  parish  our  ancestor  came,  the  project  of  crossing  an 
ocean  to  make  such  an  examination  is  not  upon  the  whole  a  very 
feasible  or  promising  one.  The  parish  registers  of  marriages,  births 
and  possibly  also  of  deaths,  have  long  been  kept.  In  many  cases 
probably  these  registers  go  back  two  or  three  centuries;  though  many 
of  them  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  or  have  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  may  be  that  in  some  of 
these  registers,  if  we  know  where  to  look  for  them,  we  might  find 
some  account  of  their  origin  before  our  ancestors  came  over  the 
Atlantic. 

The  lot  of  the  pioneer  in  this  new  country  was  one  of  toil,  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation.  The  forest  had  to  be  made  to  bow  before  his 
arm;  his  rude  log  cabin,  even  with  the  heaped-up-fires  that  blazed  in 
its  ample  hearth,  hardly  sufficed  to  keep  comfortable  one  accustomed 
to  the  much  milder  winters  of  his  native  land.  His  fare  was  gener¬ 
ally  coarse,  often  scanty;  for  the  work  of  bringing  the  wilderness 
under  cultivation  was  slow,  and  the  crops,  at  times,  were  uncertain. 
Daniel  and  his  wife  sank  early  under  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
The  wife  died  on  May  26,  1657,  leaving  six  small  children  behind 
her,  the  youngest  being  but  three  years  old.  The  husband  then  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  the  grave,  dying  between  “sowing  time,  1665,  and  the 
harvest  of  1666,’’  as  appears  according  to  an  old  private  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  appraisement  of  his  property,  including  the  wheat  on  the 
ground.  They  were  both  buried  in  Branford. 

In  the  “Probate  Record  of  New  Haven’’  appears  “An  inventory 
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of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Daniel  Dod  of  Branford,  deceased, 
being  appraised  upon  oath  by  Lieut.  Swayne,  John  Wilford  and  John 
Ward.”  His  sons,  being  all  minors,  petitioned  the  court,  on  April  5, 
1665,  that  Richard  Lawrence,  our  ancestor,  and  Lawrence  Ward, 
brother  of  George,  our  ancestor,  be  made  their  guardians,  with  ad¬ 
ministration  granted  to  them  in  their  behalf.  They  were  appointed  to 
see  that  all  debts  and  dues  to  and  from  the  estate  be  duly  prepared, 
and  to  look  after  the  children.  The  clear  estate  yielded  an  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and  four 
pence.  The  colonial  currency  had  not  been  depreciated  by  the  issue 
of  paper  money,  and  this  may  be  assumed  nearly  equal  to  sterling 
money.  If  so,  it  was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  moderate 
sum  to  be  divided  among  six  children,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  fair 
start  in  life  in  a  country  where  land  could  be  had  at  almost  nominal 
prices. 

Among  a  number  of  “Children  of  the  Branford  church,”  baptized 
at  N  ew  Haven,  in  June  of  1651,  “by  (the)  virtue  of  the  communion 
of  churches,’  the  Dodd  compiler  found  the  names  of  Mercy,  Hannah 
and  Daniel  Dod.  Mercy  is  called  Mary  in  the  record  of  another 
compiler.  Supposing  that  he  took  the  name  from  the  Branford  rec¬ 
ords  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  own  people,  should  be 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  New7  Haven  scribe,  we  shall  call  her 
Mary.  Hannah  is  strangely  omitted  from  the  compiler’s  list  of  the 
children  of  Daniel,  though  he  copied  it  in  another  place — the  will  of 
Daniel’s  son  Stephen  Dod,  of  Guilford,  in  which  his  sister  Anna 
Fowler  is  mentioned.  Doubtless  she  is  the  same  Hannah  who  was 
baptized  at  New  Haven.  As  in  the  same  will  Stephen  mentions  his 
cousin  Mary  Wheeler,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  wife  of  the 
first  Daniel  Dod  was  a  Wheeler.  This,  however,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
mere  conjecture  until  confirmed  by  future  discovery  of  documentary 
evidence. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  children  of  Daniel  and  Mary  : 

Mary  (or  Mercy),  probably  born  about  1646;  baptized  June  1, 
1651;  was  married  about  1666  to  Aaron,  son  of  Thomas 
Blatchley,  Esq.,  who  came  from  England  in  1635. 

Anna  (or  Hannah),  baptized  June  1,  1651;  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Fowler,  probably,  of  Guilford,  Conn. 

Daniel,  born  about  1650;  baptized  June  1,  1651;  is  said  to 
have  died  from  a  fall  offi  a  load  of  hay. 

Ebenezer,  born  December  11,  1651;  died,  it  is  supposed,  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  about  1675;  probably  left  no  family,  at 
least  no  son. 

A  daughter,  born  March  29,  1653;  probably  died  unnamed. 
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STEPHEN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Samuel,  born  May  2,  1657;  was  left  motherless  at  twenty-four 
days  old;  died  about  1714  in  Newark  township  (then  ex¬ 
tended  west  to  the  Passaic  river);  his  wife’s  Christian 
name  was  Martha;  his  family  ran  out  in  the  female  line. 

Authorities  consulted:  4 'Dodd  Genealogies,"  by  Bethuel  L.  Dodd, 
M.  D.,  and  John  R.  Burnet;  "History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven, 
(Conn.),’’  by  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  and  "Branford  Town  Rec¬ 
ords. 
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STEPHEN2  DOD,  the  third  son  in  his  father’s  family,  was  born 
in  Branford,  Conn.,  February  16,  1656.  He  was  admitted,  as  a  plant¬ 
er,  when  he  settled  in  Guilford  on  December  14,  1676.  His  two 
oldest  sisters  Mary  Blatchley  and  Anna  Fowler  lived  there.  It  seems 
probable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  both  of  the  sisters 
were  already  married.  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Aaron  Blatchley,  and 
Anna,  it  seems,  married  a  Fowler. 

Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  thus  left  orphans  by  the  father’s  death, 
three  boys,  including  Samuel,  the  little  one,  Mary  Blatchley  and  her 
husband  joined  themselves  to  their  kindred,  friends  and  neighbors 
who,  with  their  venerable  pastor,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  our  ances¬ 
tor  at  their  head,  were  about  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness 
on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  river  in  New  Jersey.  Stephen  staid  in 
Guilford  with  his  sister  Anna.  After  living  in  Newark  for  a  few 
years,  the  Blatchleys  turned  back  to  Connecticut,  leaving  the  Dodd 
children  to  remain  in  Newark.  7  hus,  the  family  was  early  separated. 
Daniel,  Stephen’s  eldest  son,  when  he  grew  up,  went  to  Newark  to 
stay  amidst  his  uncles  and  cousins. 

The  following  memorial  poem,  written  by  an  unnamed  composer, 
in  honor  of  their  departed  parents,  themselves  and  their  posterity,  is 
taken  from  the  “Dodd  Genealogies.” 

From  England  came  they  o’er  the  stormy  main, 

DANIEL  and  MARY  in  their  youthful  prime, 

Seeking  a  home  here  in  the  wilderness, 

Where  roamed  the  Indian — destined  soon  to  die, 

Leaving  behind  them  children,  four  of  whom 
Sons  under  age. — By  that  dear  Hand  that  leads 
The  blind  by  unknown  ways  to  a  large  place 
Provided  for  them,  these  were  brought  to  dwell 
Beside  the  River,  called  in  red  men's  speech, 

Passaic,  where  stands  to-day  the  city  fair 
Of  Newark,  famous  for  its  avenues 
And  parks  adorned  with  trees,  laid  out 
And  planted  by  forecasting  sires, 

And  for  its  workshops,  numerous  and  vast, 

Whose  products  fill  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Out  of  these  four,  three  married  in  due  time, 
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Daniel,  the  eldest,  STEPHEN,  Samuel, 

From  whom,  during  two  centuries,  have  sprung 
Many  descendants: — not  a  few  choice  men, 

That  in  time  past  and  now,  by  honorable  sweat 
Of  brow  or  brain,  have  won  a  good  repute, 

And  public  mention  due  for  service  done 
In  cause  of  God,  or  country,  or  mankind. 

Stephen  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  T  homas  Stevens  on  May  18, 
1678.  She  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  on  January  25,  1657. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Guilford  who,  it  is  said,  chiefly  came 
from  Kent  in  England,  and  were  remarkable  for  good  husbandry,  the 
Dodd  family  compiler  finds  the  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Stevens. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  latter  was  the  father-in-law  of  Stephen  Dodd, 
as  John  left  no  issue. 

Stephen’s  home  place  probably  was  somewhere  on  a  street  some 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  town,  as  cited  by  the  Guilford  Town 
Records:  ‘'Joseph  Dudley  was  chosen  to  beat  the  Drum  upon  (the) 

Sabbath  days,  *  *  *  and  warn  all  to  the  town  meetings  so 

far  Eastward  as  Stephen  Dodd’s  (home).” 

Stephen  died  in  October  of  1691,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  He 
was  a  carpenter.  His  wife  died  before  him,  as  we  see  by  his  will  of 
October  26,  1691,  now  preserved  in  the  ‘‘New  Haven  Probate  Rec¬ 
ords,’’  that  her  name  is  absent.  His  will  reads: 

We,  whose  names  are  under-written  do  testify  that  the  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Dod,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  did  make  his  will  and 
testament  as  followeth. 

The  disposal  of  his  soul  and  body  and  the  payment  of  his  just  debts 
being  promised,  according  to  the  usual  course,  he  gave  the  one-half 
of  all  his  land  and  meadow,  together  with  his  dwelling  house  and  the 
appurtenances  thereof,  to  his  older  son  Daniel. 

He  gave  the  other  half  of  all  his  other  lands  and  meadows  to  his 
younger  son  Samuel. 

He  gave  all  his  moveable  estate  to  be  equally  divided  between  his 
sons  Daniel  and  Samuel,  except  only  that,  as  a  legacy,  he  gave  a  cow 
to  his  cousin  Mary  Wheeler,  who  lived  with  him;  as  also  he  gave  the 
wedding  gown  of  his  late  deceased  wife  unto  his  sister  Ann  Fowler. 

For  the  fulfilling  and  true  performance  of  this,  his  will,  he  consti¬ 
tuted  and  made  Deacon  William  Johnson  and  Lieut.  Stephen  Bradley 
his  administrators. 

His  estate  was  appraised,  on  November  3,  1691,  at  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pounds. 

According  to  his  will,  his  sons  were: 

DANIEL,  our  lineal  ancestor. 
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Samuel,  died  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  24,  1757;  married 
Hannah  Savage,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  January  10, 
1706,  and  for  the  second  time,  Hannah  Benton,  August 
31,  1737,  and  for  the  third  time,  Mary  Evarts,  April  22, 
1741.  He  had  two  sons — one  died,  and  the  other  was 
living — and  two  daughters.  His  line  of  descent  became 
extinct  through  his  granddaughters. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Dodd  Genealogies/’  by  Bethuel  L.  Dodd, 
M.  D. ,  and  John  R.  Burnet;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Set¬ 
tlers  of  Newark,  (N.  J.),’’  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “History  of  Guil¬ 
ford,  (Conn.),”  by  Ralph  Dun  ning  Smyth,  and  the  probated  wills. 
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DANIEL'5  DODD  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  about  1679,  and 
married  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  in  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Riggs.  She  was  a  sister  of  Samuel  Riggs,  a  cord- 
wainer,  who  in  his  will,  dated  January  31,  1710,  named  his  ‘Moving 
brother-in-law  Daniel  Dod,  (to  be)  overseer."  Newark  was  her 
native  place,  where  she  was  born  about  1681.  The  compiler  of  the 
Riggs  family  genealogy  could  find  nothing  concerning  her,  probably 
not  knowing  of  the  will. 

Daniel  was  living  in  Newark  when,  in  his  quitclaim  deed,  recorded 
in  ‘‘Guilford  Town  Records,’’  he  transferred  to  his  brother  Samuel 
Dod,  of  Guilford,  his  claim  to  all  rights  and  title  in  the  lands  and 
tenements  left  him  by  his  father.  It  is  dated  May  3,  1707.  Most 
of  those  lands  in  1839  were,  and  probably  still  are,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Burgis  family  and  the  other  descendants  of  Samuel  Dod. 

It  seems  that  he  knew  Samuel  Roberts  as,  in  the  latter’s  will  of 
March  1,  1711,  in  the  distribution  of  his  lands  in  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  his  signature  as  a  witness  was  requested,  which  he  glad¬ 
ly  affixed. 

In  the  will  of  his  uncle  Samuel  Dod,  yeoman,,  under  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1713,  on  the  division  of  his  real  and  personal  property,  he 
names  his  “wife  (to  be)  sole  executrix,  with  (the  help  of  his)  cousin 
Daniel  Dod  (as)  overseer."  This  document  is  the  oldest  will  of  a 
Dod  on  record  in  New  Jersey. 

Daniel  probably  was  the  one  who  in  company  with  Dr.  Jacob  Arent, 
built  a  sawmill  on  the  Rahway  river  near  Jefferson  village  about  the 
year  1718;  and  also  the  same  who  appears  as  a  surveyor  of  lands  and 
also  of  the  highways  in  1721,  and  at  other  dates.  The  Dodd  family 
compiler  had  in  his  possession  a  memorandum,  made  by  his  great¬ 
grandfather  Thomas  Ball,  who  was  himself  a  surveyor,  apparently  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  “Proprietary  Records  of  the  Province,’’  surveys  made 
about  1718  by  Daniel  Dodd.  The  compiler  says  that  mathematical 
and  mechanical  gifts  seem  to  have  early  appeared  in  his  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  in  this  life  story  the  proper  records  of  our 
ancestor  as  there  were  three  Daniel  Dodds  living  from  1707  to  1714. 
Some  time  before  the  latter  year  his  uncle  Daniel  must  have  died  from 
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the  effects  of  a  fall  from  a  load  of  hay.  Our  Daniel  was  a  few  years 
older  than  his  uncle’s  son  Daniel,  who  died  in  1767.  Of  the  death 
of  our  Daniel  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  He  left  no  will,  neither  did 
his  uncle,  which  made  it  quite  a  job  to  discover  the  names  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  There  was  no  registry  in  the  early  town  nor  church  records  of 
the  births  and  marriages.  If  they  had  been  kept  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  been  long  since  lost. 

Daniel  was  living  in  1738,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  his  home¬ 
stead  which  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Davis,  the  “house 
(he)  bought  of  Daniel  Dod,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Thomas,  and  the  land  of  Daniel  Dod  to  the  other  son  Stephen. 
That  he  lived  as  late  as  1750  is  indicated  by  his  old  account  book, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Folsom,  of  Newark.  He 
lived  at  the  Watsesson  end  of  Doddtown,  now  East  Orange.  As  he 
was  advanced  in  years  it  is  possible  that  he  had  made  a  will  yet,  for 
some  reason  it  w7as  never  filed. 

If  Daniel  had  daughters,  Phoebe  w7as  among  them.  His  children 
were : 

Stephen,  born  April  4,  1703;  moved  to  Mendham,  N.  J.,  be¬ 
fore  1745;  died  there  some  time  before  1760;  married, 
about  1735,  Deborah  Brown. 

PHOEBE,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

John,  the  carpenter,  born  May  14,  1711;  died  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  August  10,  1768;  his  wife  w7as  Jemima,  sister  of 
Amos  Harrison. 

Timothy,  w7as  married;  had  children;  lived  as  late  as  1761. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Dodd  Genealogies,’’  by  Bethuel  L.  Dodd, 
M.  D. ,  and  John  R.  Burnet;  “History  of  Guilford,  (Conn.),’’  by 
Bernard  Christian  Steiner;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers 
of  Newark,  (N.  J.),’’  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “Hictory  of  the  Or- 
anges,  (N.  J.),’’  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “Genealogies  of  the 
First  Settlers  of  Passaic  Valley,  (N.  J.),’’  by  John  Littell;  and  re¬ 
search  work  by  a  New7ark  genealogist. 

PHOEBE4  DODD:  See  the  life  story  of  Peter3  Condit  in  the 
Condit  lineage. — Page  151. 
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Daniel1  Dodd, 
Stephen2  ” 
Daniel  3 
Peter3  Condit, 
Henry  5  Axtell, 
Simeon6  Cory, 
James 7 


born 

died  1666; 

wife, 

Mary. 

1656; 

1691; 

Sarah  3  Stevens. 

1679; 

Elizabeth  4  Riggs 

1699; 

1768; 

Phoebe4  Dodd. 

1738; 

1818; 

i  * 

Phoebe4  Condit. 

1774; 

1847; 

*  * 

Rhoda6  Axtell. 

1801; 

1880; 

Susan  7  Mulford. 
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GEORGE1  HUBBARD  was  born  in  England  about  1594,  proba¬ 
bly  somewhere  in  the  southeastern  section,  which  part  was  numer¬ 
ously  populated  by  Hubbards.  There  remains  nothing  but  conjecture 
to  determine  the  exact  locality,  the  towns  enumerated  by  various 
chronologists  being  so  plentiful  as  to  shatter  all  faith.  It  has  been 
written  that  he  was  born  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire;  in  Ockley  and 
Guilford,  Surrey;  Wethersfield,  Essex;  Wakefield,  Yorkshire;  in  the 
shire  of  Devon,  and  in  the  county  of  Kent.  A  slight  preference 
perhaps  might  be  given  to  Essex  or  Surrey. 

Tradition  has  it  that  George  came  writh  his  family  first  to  Boston 
in  1633,  and  later  moved  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  about  1635.  Traces 
there  of  him,  however,  are  faint,  which  is  not  surprising  as  his  stay 
there  was  but  short.  As  on  May  6,  1635,  permission  from  the 
“General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay’’  was  granted: 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  to  remove  themselves  to  any  place 
they  shall  think  meete  to  make  (a)  choice  of,  provided  they  continue 
still  under  this  government.  *  *  *  The  occasion  of  their  de¬ 

sire  to  remove  was  that  all  (the)  towns  in  the  Bay  began  to  be  much 
straitened  by  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  their  cattle  being 
so  much  increased.  *  *  In  the  summer  of  1635  a  few  explorers 

from  Watertown  established  themselves  where  Wethersfield  at  length 
grew7  up.  *  *  * 

On  October  15,  1635,  about  sixty  men,  women  and  little  children 
w  ent  by  land  towards  Connecticut  with  their  cows,  horses  and  swine, 
and  after  a  tedious  and  difficult  journey  arrived  safely  there.  With 
these  migrants  went  George  and  his  family,  including  his  son  George, 
a  Thomas  Hubbard  and  a  William  Hubbard — relationship  being  un¬ 
known  if  any  existed.  Also  a  Samuel  Hubbard  who  married  Tracy 
Cooper. 

The  winter  of  1635-36  was  a  bitterly  cold  one.  Snow  and  ice  sur¬ 
rounded  their  poorly-constructed  habitations,  and  their  furniture  and 
provisions,  sent  by  ships,  did  not  arrive,  the  vessels  being  so  frozen 
up  in  the  Connecticut  river  that  they  had  to  subsist  that  winter  upon 
“acorns,  malt  and  grains.” 

At  the  “Corte  held  att  Dorchester,’’  June  7,  1636,  George  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Samuel  Wakeman  were  authorized,  being  assisted  by  “An- 
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cient  (Thomas)  Stoughton,”  to  consider  the  bounds  and  survey  the 
breadth  of  Dorchester  (Windsor)  towards  the  Falls,  and  of  Water- 
town  (Wethersfield)  “towards  the  mouth  of  the  River.”  Bands  of 
emigrants  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  had  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  Hartford,  Conn. 

Though  entirely  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts 
bay  colony,  according  to  their  English  charter,  Massachusetts  still 
kept  Wethersfield  (called  Watertown  until  February  of  1637),  under 
her  protecting  aegis  and  governed  it  by  “commissioners,”  the  first 
year.  There  was  much  friction  in  the  Wethersfield  church.  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Winthrop  wrrote  that: 

The  rent  at  Connecticut  grew  greater,  notwithstanding  the  great 
pains  which  has  been  taken  for  healing  it;  so  the  church  of  Wethers¬ 
field  itself  was  not  only  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  etc. ,  but 
(from)  those  seven  wh(o)  were  (in)  the  church  (when)  four  fell 
off,  so  as  it  was  conceived  that  thereby  the  church  was  dissolved, 
which  occasioned  the  church  of  Watertown  here  [which  had  divers 
of  their  members  there  not  yet  dismissed]  to  send  two  of  their  church 
to  look  after  their  members  and  to  take  order  with  them. 

George  may  have  been  a  member  of  this  Watertown  (Mass. )  body, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  it.  He  represented  Wethersfield  at  the 
colonial  court  under  the  constitution  of  1639,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  made  a  freeman  prior  to  1639,  freemen  alone  enjoying 
such  important  honors.  He  was  a  surveyor  by  profession.  He  evi¬ 
dently  invested  in  lands  wherever  his  surveying  took  him,  and  also 
was  one  of  the  two  men  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  He 
was  among  the  Hartford  planters  who  bought  the  land  known  as  the 
Middletown  tract. 

Wethersfield  originally  comprised  a  parallelogram  of  land  extend¬ 
ing  east  and  west  nine  miles,  and  north  and  south  six  miles,  and  was 
divided  north  and  south  by  the  Connecticut  river  so  as  to  leave  three 
miles  by  six  miles  of  territory  upon  its  eastern  bank.  This  strip  of 
fifty-four  square  miles  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  what  was  after¬ 
ward  the  Hartford  line,  upon  the  south  by  what  was  afterward  the 
Mattabesett,  or  Middletown  line,  on  the  east  by  a  wilderness,  and  on 
the  wrest  by  Tunxis,  or  Farmington.  This  tract  was  purchased  from 
Sowheag,  sachem  of  the  Mattabesett  Wongunks,  or  Black  Hill  Indi¬ 
ans.  The  original  deed  is  not  on  file. 

George  was  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  transaction,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  title  to  this  purchase  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  placed  upon  file  his  deposition,  which  he  forwarded  from 
Guilford  at  the  Court’s  request.  The  following  is  a  literal  entry  in 
the  record : 
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Guilford,  June  16,  1665,  This  is  to  certify  unto  all  whom  it  may 
concern :  That  upon  his  certaine  knowledge,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Court,  Wethersfield  men  gave  so  much  unto  Sowheag,  as  was  to  his 
sattisfaction,  for  all  their  plantations,  lyeing  on  both  sides  that  great 
River,  w(i)th  the  Islands,  viz.:  six  miles  in  bre(a)dth  on  both  sides 
(of)  the  River,  &c. ,  six  miles  deep  from  the  River  westward,  and 
three  miles  deep  from  the  River  eastward.  Thus  testifyeth  George 
Hubbard. — By  me,  George  Hubbard,  (Signed). — Taken  upon  oath 
before  me,  Will(ia)m  Leete. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  originell,  being  examined  &  compared 
therewith  this  ( 1 8 ) th  of  May,  1667,  p(e)r  me,  John  Allyn,  Secre- 
t(ar)y. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  tract  extended  from  the  Hartford  line 
to  Roaring  Brook,  or  the  Sturgeon  River,  and  was  called  ”Naubue 
Farms.”  It  was  the  first  instance  in  Connecticut  of  a  town  being 
cut  out  from  another  town,  for  which  permission  was  given  in  1690 
but  which  did  not  actually  occur  until  October  of  1693. 

About  1653  the  eastern  colony  practically  enjoyed  independence, 
however,  being  exempted  from  “training”  with  the  western  colony. 
This  eastern  portion  of  Wethersfield,  or  Naubue  Farms,  was  named 
Glastonbury,  which  subsequently  became  North  and  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  and  in  1639  was  surveyed  by  George  Hubbard,  a  “prominent 
surveyor,”  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  and  apportioned  to  the 
original  settlers.  The  apportionments  or  lots,  extended  from  the 
river  east  three  miles,  and  were  very  narrow  that  all  might  have  water 
on  the  west,  fertile  meadows  in  the  center,  and  wood  and  pasture 
land  on  the  east.  They  w^ere  called  the  “three-mile  lots”  and  were 
numbered  up  to  forty-four,  George  Hubbard’s  being  No.  14,  in 
North  Glastonbury.  It  was  thirty-two  and  a  half  rods  wide,  contain¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres,  and  laid  between  Thomas 
Ufford’s  on  the  north,  and  George  Wyllys’  (Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1641)  on  the  South.  Afterward  George  Wyllys’  tract  of 
thirty  rods  wide  by  three  rods  broad,  containing  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  acres,  was  purchased  by  George  Hubbard’s  descendants, 
and  some  of  the  tract  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  until 
1850  or  later.  In  1672,  this  eastern  section  of  Wethersfield  was  en¬ 
larged  by  an  addition  of  thirty  square  miles  in  its  eastern  boundaries, 
called  (some  of  it)  Eastbury,  and  it  gave  Glastonbury  considerable 
dimension. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Wethersfield  proper,  has  lost  some 
of  its  territory,  Stepney  Parish,  or  Rocky  Hill  being  taken  out,  also 
Newington  and  a  part  to  form  Berlin.  The  river,  also,  had  en¬ 
croached  by  a  change  of  channel,  at  the  expense  of  Wethersfield  and 
to  the  advantage  of  Glastonbury,  which  gained  thereby  Manhannock 
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Island,  comprising  about  two  hundred  acres.  It  is  mentioned  in 
George  Hubbard’s  deposition. 

As  a  stimulus  to  punctuality  and  early  rising  the  Connecticut  Colo¬ 
nial  Records  read: 

1638-9,  April  5,  *  *  Thurston  Rayn  er  (and)  George  Hub- 

berte  [members  of  (the)  General  Court  from  Wethersfield]  are  fined 
U  a  p(ie)ce  for  failing  att  the  hower  appointed,  which  (is)  7  of  the 
Clocke. 

George  lived  about  three  years  in  Wethersfield,  and  then  with  his 
neighbors  Thomas  UfFord,  William  Fowler,  Rev.  Peter  Prudden, 
Robert  Treat  and  others,  went  southward  to  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  settled  in  Milford,  whose  Indian  name  was  Wepowega , 
being  assigned  Milford  Island  as  his  grant.  He  was  one  of: 

Those  persons  whose  names  are  hereunder  written — who  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  free  planters,  having  for  the  present  liberty  to  act  in  the 
choyce  of  public  officers  for  the  carrying  on  the  public  affayres  in  the 
planatacion.  *  *  George  Hubbard  came  from  Wethersfield. 

There  are  forty-four  names  on  the  list  of  the  original  Milford  set¬ 
tlers,  which  appears  on  the  first  page  of  Book  1  of  Milford  Records 
and  bears  the  date  of  the  entry  of  November  20,  1639.  These  plant¬ 
ers  represented  only  the  heads  of  families.  George  was  admitted  to 
the  church  there  on  January  15,  1644. 

He  owned  lot  No.  66,  which  he  sold  later  to  John  Stream.  He 
also  owned  Milford  Island,  which  he  sold  before  1650  to  Richard 
Bryan.  This  island  contained  ten  acres  and  was  called  Pcquahug  by 
the  Indians,  being  their  favorite  summer  resort.  He  moved  with  his 
son-in-law  John  Fowler  to  Guilford  where,  in  September  22,  1648, 
he  bought  the  property  of  Jacob  Sheaffe,  who  was  “one  of  the  seven 
pillars  of  Guilford,”  and  who  with  his  family  went  to  Boston  where 
he  died  in  1659,  a  prominent  leather  dealer,  a  street  in  Boston  being 
named  after  him. 

George  seems  to  have  been  received  as  a  freeman  immediately  on 
his  coming  to  Guilford,  though  his  name  is  the  third  on  the  list  which 
is  undated.  He  was  admitted  to  church  membership  in  Guilford,  on 
October  8,  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  “Assistants,”  chosen 
by  the  freemen  to  assist  Samuel  Desborough.  During  the  years 
1652r55-57-58-60-62,  he  was  a  deputy  in  the  General  Court  at  New 
Haven.  At  the  election  in  1655,  Robert  Kitchell  and  William  Chit¬ 
tenden  took  the  oath  of  office,  but  George,  “wanting  light  for  re¬ 
newing  the  same  oath  to  the  same  person  for  the  same  worke,  did 
forbeare  for  a  time.  After  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  colonies 
had  united  in  1664,  he  was  “chosen  Deputy  (for  the)  first  and  second 
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session (s  in)  1665,  and  (only)  for  (the)  second  session  (in)  1666.’ 

George  was  on  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  court  on  May  29, 
1661: 

For  the  treating  with  and  issueing  of  any  seeming  difference  bet¬ 
wixt  (the)  Co(n)necticot  Colony  and  this,  in  reference  to  the  divid¬ 
ing  bounds  betw'ixt  them,  and  of  some  seeming  right  to  this  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  u'hich  they  pretend  in  a  letter  to  this  Gen(’)ll  Court. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  found  among  the  state  papers  on  foreign 
correspondence  at  Hartford  asking  for  information  respecting: 

The  purchase  of  land  from  ye  Indians,  w’herein  there  is  a  seeming 
challeng(e)  of  (a)  very  large  interest  of  lands,  and  likewise  by  what 
intelligence  we  have  had  of  yo(u)r  stretching  yo(u)r  bounds  up  to¬ 
wards  us. 

In  1661  there  wras  a  vacancy  in  the  church  pulpit  to  be  filled. 
Names  were  brought  up,  but  none  was  the  town’s  choice  except  that 
of  the  great  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  then  a  young  clergyman 
without  a  charge.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1661  letters  were  sent, 
through  4 ‘Bro.’’  George  Hubbard,  inviting  him  to  Guilford.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  invitation  letters  from  him  and  his  father,  Rev.  Richard 
Mather,  were  read  at  the  town  meeting  on  November  10,  1661.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not  Mather  ever  came  to  Guilford,  but  on 
May  19,  1662,  he  wrrote  declining  the  "motion,  or  Invitation  unto 
him  for  a  settled  minister.”  The  letter  wras  read  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  of  June  5,  and  it  was  then  ‘‘debated  &  consulted  wh(at)  further 
to  doe,  in  order  to  seek  and  invite”  another  one  to  be  minister.  It 
was  decided  to  send  George  Hubbard  "as  a  messenger.”  He  was 
directed  to  go  first  to  Northampton  : 

Upo(n  the)  Connecticut  River  to  enquire  (for)  and  treat  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Ellyot,  &  to  invite  him  to  give  us  a  visit,  &  (to)  impiove 
his  labors  in  the  ministry,  or  preaching  for  some  time  by  way  of  (a) 
tryall  here.  *  *  But  in  case  he  be  not  there,  then  Brother 

Hubbard  is  to  passe  on  unto  the  Bay,  or  Boston,  with  letters  to  Mr. 
(David)  Goodkin,  Mr.  (Jonathan)  Mitchell  (of  Cambridge)  &  Mr. 
Increase  Mather  &,  with  them,  to  advise  unto  whom  they  judge  it 
most  meet  &  suitable  for  us,  that  (an)  application  be  made;  whether 
unto  ye  said  Mr.  Elliot,  or  unto  one  Mr.  (William)  Stoughton,  who 
[as  we  hear]  is  coming  out  of  England;  and,  if  neither  of  ym  may  be 
attained,  then  to  move  the  matter  for  us,  unto  w  home  the  said  three 
friends  shall  advise,  whose  helpfulness  he  is  to  entreat  herein  &  judg¬ 
ment  to  direct  his  application  accordingly. 

For  some  reason  Rev.  Joseph  Elliott,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
the  famous  Indian  Apostle  Rev.  John  Eliott,  did  not  come  until 
1664,  w  hen  he  was  happily  settled. 

As  the  union  with  Connecticut  became  a  certainty  under  the  char- 
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ter  of  1662,  the  town  voted,  on  February  8,  1665,  that  three  chosen 
men  should  audit  the  books  of  account(s),  belonging  to  the  Towne, 
both  (the/  Towne(  s)  and  (the)  Minister(’s)  Booke  of  accounts 
about  the  mill.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  provided  by  the  charter  the 
general  assembly  at  Hartford  proceeded  to  institute  civil  opeiations  for 
all  the  towns  in  the  merged  colony  and  selected  capable  men  to  vari¬ 
ous  offices.  On  May  11,  1665,  the  assembly  chose: 

Mr.  Rob(er)t  Kitchel  and  Georg(e)  Hubberd  -*  *  Com- 

( mission e)rs  foi  the  towne  of  Guilford,  and  *  invested  (them) 
w(i)th  magistraticall  power,  they  taking  their  oaths  *  one  * 
(as  a)  freeman  and  both  *  (as)  Com(missione)rs;  to  assist  in 
keeping  Court  at  Guilford,  according  as  was  granted  to  Milford;  and 
the  Towne  of  Guilford  haue  hereby  power  to  choose  one  or  two 
selectmen  to  assist  in  their  Court. 


A  commission,  composed  of  George  Hubbard,  John  Fowler, 
George  Bartlett,  Samuel  Kitchell,  William  Stone,  John  Shether  and 
Thomas  Cruttenden,  was  chosen  by  the  town  on  June  23,  1665,  to 
audit  the  books: 


And  to  settell  and  determine  w(ha)t  is  wright  in  all  the  particular 
disbursements  and  payments  *  (which)  are  not  as  yet  settled 
Respecting  boath  (the)  Jurisdiction  and  (the)  Towne  To  the  end  of 
the  year  1662,  And  also  all  towne  accounts  after  (16)62  until  this 
day,  yt  respect  the  Towne  as  a  Towne,  and  this  to  be  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  best  Abillitys. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  held  on  the  first  of  the  same  month, 
traces  of  Connecticut  influence  were  seen  in  the  change  of  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  two  of  the  officers,  from  secretary  to  recorder,  and  from  mar¬ 
shal  to  constable.  The  policy  of  Connecticut  in  the  “Grand  List" 
was  adopted  on  September  8,  1665,  when  George  Hubbard,  Abra¬ 
ham  Cruttenden,  s(enio)r,  and  Henry  Kingsworth  “were  chosen  to 
size  all  rateable  lands,  and  to  prepare  and  make  the  list  of  all  Rata- 

bll(e)  Estat(es),  either  parsonall  or  reall,  according  to  (the)  or- 
d(e)r." 

It  seems  George  represented  Guilford  only  once  as  a  deputy  in  the 
general  assembly  which  met  in  Hartford  on  October  12,  1665,  At 
the  following  meeting  of  May  10,  1666,  he  was  chosen  with  Robert 
Kitchell  to  act  as  commissioners  of  Guilford  for  the  year.  Their 
services  were  continued  in  the  office  on  the  approval  of  the  assembly 
which  met  on  May  9,  1667. 

An  office  of  much  importance  was  the  town  surveyor,  and  on 
July  1,  1666,  George  was  chosen  surveyor,  or  “towne  measurer  of 
lands,  in  a  third  division  of  upland  and  meadows  which  had  been 
under  discussion,  but  not  finally  voted  on  until  March  15,  1667.  He 
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was  to  be  assisted  by  a  committee  chosen  from  time  to  time,  “to  size 
the  Meadows  at  Hamonassack  (to)  appraise  the  grants  of  land  that 
are  unsettled. 

The  original  returns  turned  over  to  the  governor  at  Hartford  were 
made  up  by  the  selectmen  and  constables  of  the  towns  within  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  in  compliance  with  the  legislative  order.  A  list 
of  the  freemen  of  Guilford,  on  which  appears  the  name  of  “George 
Huburd,"  was  drawn  up  on  September  24,  1669. 

On  October  13,  1670,  he  was  made  a  magistrate,  invested  with  au¬ 
thority,  as  per  extract  from  the  “Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut’': 

This  court  doth  nominate  and  appoynt  Mr.  Georg(e)  Hubbard, 
John  Fowler  and  W(illia)m  Johnson  to  be  Com(missione)rs,  for 
and  within  the  plantation  of  Guilford,  and  they  three  joy(n)tly  con¬ 
cerning,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  invested  with  Magistraticall  power 
there,  and  have  power  to  hear  and  issue  any  case,  as  the  law  directs 
to  be  issued  by  one  magistrate;  and  Mr.  George  Hubbard  is  hereby 
invested  with  full  power  to  grant  summons;  according  to  lawe,  and 
allso,  to  joyne  persons  in  marriages  as  need  requires. 

As  George  was  a  man  of  high  standing  and  prominent  in  the  po¬ 
litics  of  his  time  his  death,  in  January  of  1685,  was  a  loss  to  the 
town  of  Guilford. 

His  will,  dated  May  23,  1682,  with  a  codicil  dated  December  30, 
1682,  is  on  file  at  the  Probate  Records  Office  in  New'  Haven.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  George  Hubbard,  of  guil- 
ford,  in  ye  county  of  Newhaven,  5c  (the)  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
being  weake  in  body,  but  of  perfect  mind  5c  memory,  blessed  be 
god,  Revoaking  5c  null ( if) ing  by  these  presents,  all  other  &  former 
wills,  by  me  made,  either  by  word,  or  w-riteing,  doe  now  make, 
constitute  5c  ordaine  this,  my  last  Will  5c  Testament,  in  manner  & 
forme  following : 

And  first,  I  bequeath  my  soule  into  the  hands  of  almighty  god 
through  Jesus  christ,  my  savior,  5c  my  body  to  the  earth  to  be  de¬ 
cently  buried.  But  as  for  my  worldly  estate,  I  give  unto  my  son 
John  Hubbard  five  shillings,  as  an  addition  to  what  I  have  given  him 
formerly.  Item ,  I  give  unto  my  son  William  Hubbard,  five  pounds, 
as  an  addition  to  w'hat  I  have  formerly  given  him,  &  all  my  weareing 
Apparrell. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Mary  ffowder  five  shillings,  as  an 
addition  to  what  I  have  formerly  given  her.  Item ,  I  give  unto  my 
daughter  Sarah  Harrison,  as  an  addition  to  what  I  have  formerly 
given  her,  thirty  pounds.  Item ,  1  give  unto  my  grandson  John  Spin¬ 
ning  seven  acres  of  upland  5c  meadow,  being  &  being  at  the  lower 
end  of  my  lott  at  the  east  creeke,  square  off  crosse  my  lott,  afore- 
s(ai)d,  next  to  the  creeke;  And  alsoe  I  give  unto  John  Spin(n)ing, 
afores(ai)d,  twenty  &  three  acres  of  upland  &  meadow,  being  &  be- 
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ing  on  the  east  side  of  the  east  river  in  Guilford,  bounded  with  a  cer- 
taine  creeke  on  the  West  Sc  (the)  north,  and  with  the  woods  on  the 
East  6c  by  the  meadow  of  John  Johnson,  Sc  (of)  the  Evatts  on  ye 
South;  all  (of)  which  (the)  (a)fores(ai)d  twenty  6c  three  acres  of 
land  6c  meadow  was  allowed  for  eleven  acress. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  two  grandsons  Daniell  Hubbard,  jun(io)r, 
6c  Ebenezer  Hubbard  all  (of)  my  meadow,  att  the  east  river  in  guil- 
ford,  not  before  given;  alsoe  I  give  them  all  (the)  upland  due  to  me, 
on  account  of  my  thiid  division  to  be  layd  out  next  unto  my  meadow 
at  the  east  river,  afores(ai)d,  which  (the)  s(ai)d  meadow  Sc  upland 
*  (are)  to  be  distributed  between  my  two  grandsons  Daniell 
Hubbard  Sc  Eben  ezer  Hubbard,  as  is  hereafter  Expressed;  (that  is) 
to  say,  Daniell  Hubbard  shall  have  his  part  on  the  West  side  of  a 
certaine  Creeke,  called  the  crooked  creeke,  begin (n)ing  at  the  east 
river,  Sc  from  thence  to  the  head  of  (the)  s(ai)d  Creeke,  6c  soe  * 
the  South  side  of  a  cart  way,  on  ye  upland;  And  from  thence  to  a 
place,  where  an  old  cart  way  went  acrosse  a  swampe,  called  the  long 
swampe;  and  Ebenezer  Hubbard  shall  have  his  part  on  the  east  side 
ov  the  crooked  creeke,  afores(ai)d,  6c  (the)  old  cart  way,  and  part¬ 
ing  of  (the)  s(ai)d  long  swampe. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Hubbard  four  score  pounds. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  daughter  Han (n) ah  Molynes  five  shillings,  as 
an  addition  to  what  I  have  formerly  given  her.  Item ,  I  give  unto  my 
son  Daniell  Hubbaid  all  my  lands,  at  the  east-creeke  quarter,  in  guil— 
ford,  afores(ai)d,  not  before  given,  home  (of)  that  land,  given  to 
my  grandson  John  Spining;  Alsoe,  I  give  unto  my  son  Daniell  Hub¬ 
bard  my  now  dwelling  house  6c  barne,  together  with  all  my  home 
lott  of  land,  adjacent  in  guilford,  besides,  as  an  addition  to  what  I 
have  formerly  given  him.  And,  furthermore,  my  Will  is,  that  these 
forementioned  Legacyes  shalbe  payd  out  of  my  moveable  estate,  as  it 
shalbe  appr(a)ised  in  the  Inventory,  within  one  yeare  after  my  de¬ 
cease,  by  my  son  Daniell  Hubbard,  unto  whom  I  give  all  my  move- 
able  estate,  and  whom  I  make  sole  Executor  of  this,  my  last  Will  Sc 
testament;  Sc  my  Will  is  that,  in  case,  my  moveable  estate  will  not 
amount  unto  the  Legacyes,  then  my  Executor  (is)  to  pay  currant 
pay,  as  it  shalbe  appr(a)ised  by  two  indifferent  (impartial)  men  mu¬ 
tually  chosen.  In  witnesse  whereof,  I  have  sett  to  my  hand,  this 
(the)  three  Sc  twentieth  day  of  May,  1682. — Signed,  (and)  subscrib¬ 
ed,  in  ye  presence  of  William  Johnson  (and)  John  Collens,  sen(’)r. 
— By  me,  George  Hubbard. 

The  Testator(  )s  life  being  still  prolonged,  after  the  above-written 
paiticulars,  6c  he  being  under  the  ability  of  sound  mind  6c  memory, 
did  declare  yt,  notwithstanding  what  is  before  written,  *  it  was 
his  Will,  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Hubbard  shall  have  one  conve¬ 
nient  roome  in  his  house  for  her  onely  use,  dureing  all  the  time  of 
her  naturall  life,  or  untill  she  shalbe  marryed,  if  she  shall  see  cause  soe 
to  doe. — As  Witnesse  o(u)r  hands,  this  30th  of  December,  1682, 
William  Johnson  (and)  John  Collens. 

The  inventory  of  ye  estate,  both  personall  and  real,  belonging 
to  George  Hubbard,  of  guilford,  lately  deceased,  (and)  taken  by 
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us,  whose  names  are  under-written,  ye  30th  of  May,  1683,"  is  found 
on  file  at  New  Haven  Probate  Records.  The  appraisers  were  \\  il- 
liam  Johnson,  John  Grave  and  John  Collins.  It  was  appraised  at 
,£564:08:06. 

George  was  buried  in  the  graveyard,  then  located  south  of  where 
the  soldiers'  monument  now  is  in  the  center  of  the  village  green,  a 
rectangular  square  patterned  after  the  original  New  Haven  plat. 

This  cemetery  was  in  use  up  to  1817  when  two  new  ones,  east 
and  west,  were  made.  The  pond  holes  there  were  filled  by  level¬ 
ing  down  the  hillocks,  when  the  Episcopal  and  the  Congregational 
churches  and  the  town  hall  wrere  removed.  The  old  headstones  were 
scattered  about  the  town.  Some  were  taken  to  the  new  cemeteries 
and  placed  up  against  the  fences  and  some  were  claimed  by  descend¬ 
ants,  while  others  were  laid  flatly  around  the  Congregational  and  the 
Episcopal  churches  to  catch  the  rain  water  from  the  eaves  and  to 
make  runways  for  small  boys. 

George’s  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Mary,  who  died  in  Guilford, 
Conn.,  on  September  14,  1676.  The  Hubbard  family  compiler  drew 
his  own  conclusion  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  John  Bishop  and  his 
wife  Ann.  He  relied  on  the  wording  in  the  latter’s  will,  probated  at 
Hartford,  in  June  of  1676,  by  her  giving  to  her  "grandchild  Elizabeth 
Hubbard"  twenty  shillings.  Below  is  the  copy  of  the  will,  as  he  read: 

This  wrighting  witnesseth  that  (I),  Anne  Bishoppe,  of  Guilford, 
widow,  being  weake  in  body,  but  Sound  in  mind  and  memory,  Doe 
make  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  forme  following: 
First,  I  give  unto  my  eldest  sonne  John  Bishop  the  s(u)me  of  five 
poundes,  Above  his  equall  proportion  with  my  other  T(w)o  Children. 
Item ,  I  give  twentie  shillings  unto  my  grandchild  Elezabeth  Hubbard. 
Item,  I  give  unto  Thomas  Smith,  who  formerly  was  (a)  servant  to 
me,  the  s(u)me  of  ten  shillings.  Item ,  All  the  rest  of  my  estate,  not 
before  nor  hereafter  willed,  my  mind  is,  that  After  all  just  Debts  (be) 
paid,  leagasies  and  all  neses(s)ary  charges  be  paid  and  Discharged, 
shall  be  devided  Betwixt  my  three  children,  viz. :  John  and  Steven 
Bishop  and  James  Steele,  and  I  doe  make  the  saide  James  Steele  my 
sonne-in-law  My  full  and  whole  Executor  to  doe  performe  all  things, 
According  to  this,  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  doe  give  him 
five  pounds,  for  his  pains,  over  and  Above,  his  third  part  of  all  my 
estate,  both  here,  and  in  England.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  sett  to 
my  hand,  this  twelfth  day,  of  June,  Jn( n)o  ( Domini),  1673. — In  the 
presen (ce)  of  John  Fowler  (and)  William  Johnson. — She  marked 
Anne  (Bishop). 

Mrs.  Ann  Bishop  died  in  the  year  of  1676,  and  in  that  year  so  did 
Mrs.  Hubbard.  Their  ages  at  their  deaths  are  not  known,  but  by 
their  death  dates  the  difference  in  their  ages  may  be  within  a  period 
of  ten  years,  consequently  indicating  the  impossibility  for  Mrs.  Bishop 
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being  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Hubbard.  As  to  this,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Genealogist ,  in  a  note  on  “George  Hubbard’s  wife,’  has 
this  to  say  that : 

All  statements  to  the  effect  that  Hubbard’s  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
(John)  Bishop  are  apparently  based  on  the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Bishop 
(given  above),  made  (on)  June  12,  1673,  in  which  she  gave  twenty 
shillings  to  her  grandchild  Elizabeth  Hubbard.  Yet  this  will  itself 
proves  that  Mrs.  Mary  Hubbard  was  not  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Bishop 
gave  her  eldest  son  John  Bishop  j£5  above  ch is  equall  proportion 
with  my  other  T(w)o  children,’’  and  she  willed  that  the  residue  of 
her  estate  should  be  divided  “Betwixt  my  three  children,  viz.:  John 
and  Steuen  Bishop  and  James  Steele.’’  Further,  she  called  James 
Steele  her  son-in-law,  and  the  inventory  mentioned  property  in  Mr. 
Steele  s  hands  which  his  wife  claims  as  given  to  her  by  her  Mother.’’ 

The  terms  used  in  the  will  prove  conclusively  that  Mrs.  Bishop  had 
bur  three  living  children,  in  1673:  John,  Stephen  and  Bethia,  wife 
of  James  Steele.  Certainly,  no  sane  woman  would  refer  to  “my  other 
two  children,”  and  again  to  “my  three  children,”  if  she  had,  at  the 
time,  four  living  children.  The  joker  in  this  deck,  is  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Hubbard  was  living  in  1673,  and  did  not  die  until  *  *  1676. 

Therefore,  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ann  Bishop.  And,  if 
Mrs.  Mary  Hubbard  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bishop,  by  a  former 
marriage,  then  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Hubbard  would  not  have  been 
(a)  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Ann  Bishop. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  only  did  George  Hubbard  have  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  but  (his  son)  Daniel  *  had  married  (in 
1664)  Elizabeth  Jordan,  and  the  latter  may  conceivably  have  been 
the  Elizabeth  Hubbard  whom  Mrs.  Bishop  called  her  granddaughter. 
Elizabeth  Jordan  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jordan,  an  original 
Guilford  proprietor  in  1639,  by  his  wife  Ann,  and  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Ann  Jordan  may  have  been  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  Ann  Bishop.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Jordan  mar- 
ried  Thomas  Clarke,  and  died  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  (on)  January  1, 
167(2).  Therefore,  she  was  not  living  when  Mrs.  Bishop  made 
her  will;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  theory  that  the  Bishops  had 
children  who  died  prior  to  June  12,  1673,  when  Mrs.  Bishop  had 
but  three  surviving  children. 

The  children  of  George  by  his  wife  Mary,  were: 

Mary,  born  in  England  about  1627,  (one  writer  giving  the 
year  as  1634);  died  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  April  13,  1713; 
was  married,  in  1647,  to  John,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
Fowler. 

John,  born  in  England  about  1630;  died  in  Hatfield,  Mass., 
in  1702;  married  about  1649,  Mary  Merriam,  who  is 
said,  by  the  genealogists,  to  be  a  sister  of  George2  Mer¬ 
riam,  though  her  given  name  does  not  appear  in  the  will 
of  George’s  father.  The  name  may  read  like  Morrison, 
if  not  undecipherable. 
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George,  born  about  1633;  lived  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

SARAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Hannah,  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1637;  baptized  at 
Milford,  Conn.,  May  26,  1645;  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1717;  was  married  to  Cornelius  Melyen,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  in  1662.  One  compiler  says  her  husband’s  name 
was  Jacob  Maynard. 

Elizabeth,  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1638;  died  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1710;  was  married  very  late  in  life,  as  the  second 
wife  of  Deacon  John  Norton,  a  widower,  and  son  of 
Thomas  and  Grace  Norton,  of  Guilford,  formerly  of 
Ockley,  Surrey,  England. 

Abigail,  born  probably  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1640;  bap¬ 
tized  in  Milford,  May  26,  1645;  supposed  to  have  died 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  after  1666;  and  prior  to  1682;  was 
married,  October  14,  1657,  to  Humphrey  Spinning. 

William,  born  probably  in  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1642;  died  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1684;  married  Abigail  Dudley  and 
moved  to  Greenwich,  Conn.,  before  1664. 

Daniel,  born  in  Milford,  December  27,  1644;  baptized  writh 
his  sisters,  May  26,  1645;  died  in  1720;  married  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1664,  Elizabeth  Jordan,  related  to  Mrs.  Joane 
(Jordan)  Shaeffe,  mother  of  Robert1  Kitchell. 

Authorities  consulted:  ‘"Hubbard  History  and  Genealogy,”  by 
Edward  Warren  Day;  “The  Nash  Family — Fifty  Puritan  Ances¬ 
tors,”  by  Elizabeth  Todd  Nash;  “History  of  Guilford,  (Conn.),” 
by  Hon.  Ralph  Dunning  Smyth;  “History  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Edward  R.  Lambert;  “History  of  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Edward  E.  Atwater;  “Records  of 
the  Colony  or  Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Charles 
J.  Hoadley,  M.A.;  and  “Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1636- 
1678,”  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  M.A. 

SARAH-  HUBBARD:  See  the  life  story  of  Richard-  Harrison 
in  the  Harrison  lineage. — Page  163. 
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RICHARD1  WARD'S  homestead,  as  revealed  in  his  daughter 
Mary  s  sworn  affidavit,  of  1661,  was  at  Stretton  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  England,  when  he  and  his  wife  Joyce  had  children.  This 
development  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  will,  dated  April  22,  1635, 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  London,  England,  and  of 
his  burial  at  Stretton  on  July  19,  1635.  It  is  also  disclosed  that  he 
had  a  wife  before  he  married  Joyce,  but  her  name  is  not  found. 

His  will  was  proved  in  London  on  October  2,  1635,  on  “the  oath 
of  Joyce  Warde,  the  relict  and  executrix.”  It  is  as  follows: 

I,  Richard  Warde,  of  Stretton,  in  the  countie  of  Rutland,  doe 
constitute  and  make  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and 
form  following:— I  give  to  Thomas  Warde,  my  eldest  son  20r.  and 
to  every  (one)  of  his  children,  one  ewe  sheepe  worth  6s.  8 d.  I  give 
unto  Edward  Warde,  my  second  son,  my  shopp  with  all  my  working 
tooles,  all  the  goods  in  my  coffer  at  Stamford,  and  £6  to  be  paid 
one  month  after  my  decease,  and  ^10  within  two  years,  and  he  shall 
be  a  servant  to  oversee  his  mother’s  business,  and  to  have  his  dyet  of 
her  so  long  as  they  are  pleased  to  dwell  together;  and  if  he  shall  take 
such  a  wife  as  his  mother  shall  be  well-pleased  with,  my  will  is  that 
he  shall  have  my  house  and  homestead  after  his  mother’s  decease; 
but  if  he  (should)  marry  contrary  to  his  mother’s  mind,  then  my  will 
is  that  Anthony,  my  third  son,  shall  have  it;  and  if  Anthony  (should) 
die  without  issue,  then  William,  my  fourth  son,  shall  have  it;  and  if 
William  (should)  die  childless,  then  Robert,  my  fift(h)  son,  shall 
have  it;  and  if  Robert  (should)  die  childless,  then  John,  my  sixt(h) 
son,  shall  have  my  house  and  homestead.  I  give  to  Anthony,  my 
third  son,  at  his  age  of  one  and  twenty,  ,£30  and  one  cupbo(a)rd 
standing  in  the  hall,  and  all  the  sheepe  that  are  known  to  be  his.  I 
give  to  William,  my  fourth  son  ,£10,  at  one  and  twenty.  I  give 
Robert,  my  fift(h)  son  ,£20,  at  one  and  twenty.  I  give  to  John,  my 
sixt(h)  son  ,£20,  at  one  and  twenty.  I  give  unto  Mary  Fletcher, 
my  daughter  20r. ,  and  to  Mary,  her  daughter,  two  ewe  sheepe.  To 
the  parish  church  at  Stretton  10j.  To  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Stret¬ 
ton  10r.  All  my  other  goods  I  give  to  Jeasse,  my  now  wife,  whom 
I  make  my  sole  executrix,  and  I  intreat  John  Rowlett,  William  Bacon 
and  Thomas  Hibbens,  my  neighbors,  to  be  supervisors. — Dated  22, 
April,  1635.— Mark  of  Richard  Warde.— Witnesses,  William  Bacon 
(and)  Thomas  Hibbens. 

It  is  apparent  that,  right  after  his  death  his  wife  closed  up  by  mak- 
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ing  the  bequests,  as  directed,  and  sold  out  her  own  interests  and  came 
to  Watertown,  Mass.,  on  her  arrival  in  New  England,  taking  with 
her  the  youngest  son  John.  Her  daughter  Mary  and  husband  John 
Fletcher  accompanied  her  in  the  emigration. 

A  little  later  Joyce,  with  Mary  and  little  John,  and  accompanied 
by  her  son-in-law  John  Fletcher,  moved  with  the  first  settlers  to 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  While  living  there  in  May  of  1637  the  Pequot 
war  broke  out.  We  read  in  Hinman’s  history  that  the  Pequots  had 
not  only  stolen  the  property  of  the  English  and  murdered  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  also  abducted  from  Wethersfield  two  young  women 
and  carried  them  off  by  force.  The  settlement,  less  than  three  years 
old  and  feeble,  and  the  inhabitants,  few  in  numbers  and  deficient 
in  resources,  trusted  in  God  for  the  result  and  boldly  declared  war 
against  the  Indians.  Ninety  soldiers  wrere  raised,  and  munitions  of 
war  were  at  once  prepared.  They  went  down  the  Connecticut  river 
in  three  small  boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Mason, 
and  met  the  enemy  at  the  Mystic  Fort.  Leaving  twenty  men  in  re¬ 
serve,  they  made  an  assault  with  the  fierceness  of  men  who  were 
fighting  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  colony,  for  the  lives  of  their 
wives,  children  and  their  own  lives  and  property.  When  all  was 
over  nearly  six  hundred  Indians  lay  dead  upon  the  battle-ground. 
About  sixty  or  seventy  wigwTams  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
fort  was  reduced  to  ashes.  So  great  and  so  complete  was  the  victory 
that  the  Pequots  became  extinct  as  a  nation.  The  chief,  Sassicus, 
fled  with  a  few  of  his  warriors  to  the  Mohawks.  Of  the  colonists 
only  two  were  lost,  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  town  was  at  last 
made  secure  in  peace  and  safety  from  further  Indian  trouble. 

Joyce  died  three  years  later.  T  he  inventory  of  her  estate,  apprais¬ 
ed  at  fifty-two  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and  six  pence,  was  taken  on 
February  24,  1641,  by  George  Hubbard  and  Leonard  Chester.  Her 
will,  originally  kept  in  the  probate  court  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  now 
missing,  is  dated  November  15,  1640.  It  is  copied  from  Trumbull’s 
“Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,"  as  given  below  : 

I,  Joyce  Ward,  of  Wethersfield,  being  sicke  in  body,  but  whole  in 
mynd,  doe  make  my  last  will  &  Testament  this  15th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  this  pr(e)sent  yeare  of  o(u)r  Lord  Christ,  1640,  in  manner 
and  forme  as  followeth  : 

Impr(imi)s:  I  giue  to  foure  of  my  sonnes,  that  is  to  say,  Anthony 
Ward,  Willia(m)  Ward,  Robert  Ward,  &  John  Ward,  e(a)ch  of 
the(m)  a  pa(i)re  of  sheets,  and  to  my  eldest  sonne  Edward  I  giue 
vnto  him  tvvelue  pence  of  mon(e)y;  furthermore,  I  make  my  sonne- 
in-law,  John  Fle(t)cher,  my  whole  and  sole  Executor,  to  pay  and 
dischardge  all  those  debts,  and  legac(i)es  w(hi)ch  I  am  bownd  to 
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p(e)rforme,  and  for  to  see  my  body  brought  to  the  grownd  in  a 
decent  manner.  In  witnesse  whereof  I  have  sett  my  hand  the  day 
and  yeare  above-written. 

Memorand(u) m  that  I,  Joyce  Ward,  haue  lefte  my  sonne  (Ro¬ 
bert  (  )s  portion,  w(hi)ch  his  father  gave  him,  w(hi)ch  is  [,£201 
twenty  pownd(s)  in  England,  in  the  hands  of  my  sonne  Edward 
Ward;  I  haue  made  Mr.  Wollersloue,  of  Clipsum,  in  England,  in 
the  county  of  Rutland,  my  Atturn(e)y,  for  to  receaue  yt  for  my  vse; 
if  he  ha(s)  gott(en)  yt,  then  my  sonne  Robert  shall  haue  the  whole 
twenty  pownd(s);  it  yt  be  not  gotten,  then  the  sixe  pownd(s), 
w(hi)ch  I  paid  for  the  put(t)ing  out  of  the  saide  Robert  Ward  to 
(be  an)  Apprentice,  shall  be  p(a)rte  of  that  twenty  pownd(s). — 
Joyce  Ward  (by)  her  marke. — This  was  done  in  the  pr(e)sence  of 
vs  Nathaniel  Dickinson  (and)  Roger  Prichat. 

Of  the  above  children  Anthony,  William  and  Robert  are  supposed 
by  James  Savage,  to  have  accompanied  their  mother  to  New  England; 
but  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  legacy  she  left  them,  “e(a)ch  a 
pa(i)re  of  sheets,”  and  the  assumption  is  that  a  widowed  mother 
emigrating  to  a  country  from  wrhich  she  could  have  little  hope  of  ever 
returning,  would  naturally  take  her  younger  children  wdth  her,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  supposition.  Her  will,  on  the 
contrary,  goes  to  show  that  she  had  apprenticed  Robert  to  a  trade 
before  she  left  England,  and  as  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  she  had  already  done  the  like  by  the 
other  two,  Anthony  and  William.  That  the  latter  was  not  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Ward  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  as  James  Savage  suggests,  was 
expected  to  be  proved  conclusive  by  a  certain  writer  from  his  search 
of  the  Clues  from  (the)  English  Archives,  Contributory  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Genealogy,”  in  a  future  article  which  we  find  to  our  sorrow  is 
apparently  nowhere  in  print. 

As  Joyce  came  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  from  Watertown,  Mass., 
and  as  one  Andrew  Ward  came  also  in  the  same  migration,  some 
well-meaning  genealogists  conclude  that  they  were  related,  based  on 
the  unsupported  conjecture  found  in  the  will  of  the  other  Richard 
Ward  of  Faxton,  Northamptonshire,  of  England,  dated  February  17, 
1640,  mentioning  “brother  Andrew  Ward”  and  “brother  Ambiose 
Ward”  to  be  executors  of  his  will.  As  this  Andrew  Ward  was  made 
a  freeman  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  on  May  14,  1634,  and  had  been  in 
New  England  up  to  the  time  the  will  was  written,  it  precludes  not  only 
his  relationship  to  the  children  of  our  Joyce,  but  also  his  own  identity. 

Another  confusing  mess  is  the  mention  of  Stephen  Ward  and  wife 
Joice,  daughter  of  (  )  Trafoid  of  Leicestershire,”  and  their 

son  “Ambrose  Ward”  in  the  pedigree  of  the  “Ward,  of  Braffield 
and  Little  Houghton.”  Our  Joyce  Ward  most  evidently  was  not 
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identical  with  the  above  mentioned  Joice,  as  the  children  named  by 
her  in  her  will,  contains  no  such  name  as  Ambrose  Ward.  It  seems 
incredible  that  there  could  have  been  two  Joyce  Wards  at  the  same 
period. 

The  following  part  of  the  pedigree  of  our  Richard  demands  close 
scrutiny.  His  child  by  his  first  wife  was: 

Thomas,  who  probably  was  the  one  living  in  Edith  Weston, 
county  of  Rutland,  and  whose  will  was  proved  in  1641; 
his  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Faith. 

His  children  by  his  second  wife,  wTere: 

MARY,  our  other  indirect  lineal  ancestress,  born  in  1607; 
died  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  January  22,  1679;  was  mar¬ 
ried,  the  first  time,  to  Deacon  John  Fletcher,  in  Rutland 
county,  England,  and  the  second  time,  to  John  Clark,  of 
Farmington,  Conn.;  leased  her  lands  in  Milford  when 
she  was  a  widow  in  1674,  to  Nathaniel1  Farrand,  our 
ancestor  through  Susan  Mulford. 

Edw'ard,  buried  in  Stretton,  Rutland  county,  England,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1663;  his  wife  Isabel  was  buried  there  in  June 
of  1664. 

Anthony. 

William. 

Robert,  was  put  to  learning  a  trade,  as  disclosed  by  his  moth¬ 
er’s  will. 

JOHN,  our  lineal  Ancestor. 

Richard,  was  buried  in  Stretton,  Eng.,  November  30,  1631. 

Richard,  second,  was  buried  in  Stretton,  Eng.,  in  1633. 

Authorities  consulted:  “A  Digest  of  the  Early  Connecticut  Probate 
Records,”  by  Charles  William  Manuring;  “History  of  the  Colony 
of  New'  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Robert  Atw-ater  Smith;  “Record  of 
the  Colony  of  Jurisdiction  of  New*  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Charles  J. 
Hoadly,  M.A.;  “Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1636-1665,’  by 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull;  “Clues  From  English  Archives,’’  by  J. 
Henry  Lea  and  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Records ;  and  research  work  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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JOHN2  WARD  was  brought  to  America  probably  when  about 
ten  years  of  age,  in  the  family  of  his  widowed  mother  from  Stretton, 
Rutland  county,  England,  in  1635.  It  is  believed  that  Stretton  was 
his  birthplace.  As  he  testified  at  the  time  he  was  living  in  Branford, 
Conn.,  in  1661,  that  he  was  “about  thirty-six  years"  old,  which 
indicates  that  his  birthyear  was  1625.  He  was  then  about  fifteen 
years  old  when  he  lost  his  mother  by  death  in  1640.  It  is  not  known 
with  whom  he  lived  then,  or  how  he  fared.  His  sister  Mary  was 
already  a  mother  of  several  children  and  living  in  Milford,  Conn. 

He  had  passed  his  majority  when  the  moving  to  Branford,  about 
1646,  was  underway.  The  colony  at  Wethersfield  had  retained  its 
connection  with  the  parent  church  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  for 
seven  years  there  had  been  no  settled  pastor.  Without  such  control¬ 
ling  influence  its  church  relation  fell  into  unhappy  contentions  and 
animosities,"  to  such  an  extent  that  no  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
appeared  probable  or  possible.  T  herefore  a  separation  was  advised 
and  arranged.  There  had  also  been  many  new  arrivals  in  the  colony 
who  could  not  obtain  suitable  or  agreeable  land  upon  which  to  locate, 
and  John  and  his  folks  gladly  joined  the  dissenting  partisans  in  their 
project  of  moving. 

In  Branford  John  made  a  name.  He  became  very  prominent  in 
its  colonial  affairs,  his  name  frequently  appearing  in  the  records  and 
he  being  called  Sergeant  Ward,"  and  sometimes  ‘‘John  Ward, 
senior. " 

When  he  first  went  there  he  was  given  two  acres  for  his  home  lot, 
with  three  acres  of  land  for  cultivation,  and  one  and  a  quarter  acres 
and  four  rods  for  “his  meadow,"  according  to  the  undated  “account 
of  every  man(’)s  lands."  Next  we  find,  under  date  of  July  7,  1646, 
the  name  of  Jo  Ward,  among  the  “Names  of  (the)  proprietors, 
among  whom  (the)  meadow  land  was  divided."  In  another  list, 
dated  the  16  of  the  9th  month  (November)  appears  the  name  of 
“Jo  Ward."  In  a  drawing  of  land,  dated  April  4,  1648,  the  name 
of  ‘Jo  Ward"  is  again  mentioned. 

By  the  entry  of  January  28,  1652,  “it  is  ordered  that  3  calves  be 
raysed  euery  year  for  b (u)  1  (1) s,  all  consenting  to  this  but  Richard 
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Olbet  and  Roger  Bates  (Betts  and)  John  Ward.” 

It  was  cold  on  January  2,  1660.  The  town  meeting  desired  the 
report  of  a  committee,  on  which  John  was  appointed  to  serve,  for  its 
opinion  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  on  the  possibility  of  using 
a  piece  of  land  “by  Samuell  Rose(’)s  hop  yeard”  for  planting. 

An  early  record  probably  about  1660,  mentions  “John  Ward,  Sen¬ 
ior  and  John  Ward,  Junior,’’  in  connection  with  keeping  the  cows. 
The  junior  Ward  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  The  record  itself 
offers  no  explanation.  Apparently  in  those  dsys  the  planters  lived  on 
a  somewhat  communistic  basis.  One  man  was  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  pasturing  of  the  cows  of  all  the  planters  and  to  see  that  they 
did  not  stray  into  the  woods,  thus  releasing  the  others  to  tend  to  their 
labors  such  as  planting  and  building  operations. 

In  the  “New  London  Land  and  Deed  Records”  is  given  a  long 
account  of  the  loss  of  life  of  Charles  Goodwin  by  drowning,  while 
on  sea  bound  for  New  London.  He  sailed  from  the  Barbadoes, 
West  Indies.  His  inventory  was  taken  in  October  of  1660.  Among 
the  charges  against  his  estate  was  a  bill  to  pay  “Goodman  Ward,  of 
Branford,  ffor  his  and  others(’)  goeing  forth  (in  a  boat)  to  se(a)rch 
for  (the  body  of)  Mr.  Go(o)dwin,  01-06-00.” 

Lot  drawing  was  conducted  on  February  16,  1661,  for  distribution 
among  the  proprietors  out  of  the  “Indian  Neck”  land.  “Sergeant 
Ward,”  as  his  name  appears  on  the  list,  drew  “lot  No.  20.” 

In  that  year  John’s  sworn  affidavit  was  desired  to  go  on  record  at 
the  New  Haven  court  of  magistrates,  to  substantiate  the  identities  of 
the  children  of  the  Bacon  brothers,  whom  he  used  to  know  when 
they  were  playmates  at  home  in  England.  His  brother-in-law  John 
Fletcher,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  who  was  then  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Mary,  appeared  in  court  on  the  seventeenth  of  October  with  three 
sworn  affidavits,  including  John’s,  with  the  request  that  they  “might 
be  ratified  before  the  court  &  confirmed  by  them  in  as  full  and  authen- 
ticke  man(n)er  as  they  could  (be),  *  *  &  he  further  desired 

that  they  might  be  recorded.” 

Fletcher’s  affidavit  was  the  first  to  be  submitted  for  record.  In  it 
he  states  that  he  was  “about  fifty-nine  yeares”  old;  that  he  knew 
Henry  Bacon  and  William  Bacon,  who  were  brothers,  but  “neuer 
heard  or  knew  any  more  of  them,  yt  were  their  own  brethren  by  the 
father’s  side”;  that  he  “knew  Henry  Bacon  when  he  was  first  living 
in  Stretton”;  that  he  “knew  Henry  Bacon  when  he  *  removed 
to  Clipsam  in  the  same  county  of  Rutland”;  that  Henry  “had  one 
only  sone  called  Thomas  Bacon,”  who,  he  heard  it  reported,  went 
to  the  Barbadoes  and  died  there;  and  that  William  Bacon  “had  a  sone 
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called  Nathaniel  Bacon,  whoe  was  his  eldest  sone,  (and)  whoe  now 
liveth  in  New  England.” 

The  affidavit  of  Fletcher’s  wife  was  the  next  in  order  for  submis¬ 
sion  in  record,  substantiating  almost  the  same  as  above.  She  gives 
her  age  as  about  fifty-foure  yeares”;  that  when  she  was  in  England 
she  was : 

Dwelling  at  Stretton,  in  ye  county  of  Rutland,  where  Henry  Bacon 
&  Will(ia)m  Bacon  *  *  dwelt,  and  I  (she  never)  knew  nor 

heard  of  any  other  (than)  these  two  brothers  by  the  father(’)s  side, 
and  I  lived  at  the  sayd  Stretton  for  the  space  of  ten  yeares,  in  which 
time  the  sayd  Henry  Bacon  removed  his  dwelling  to  Clipsam.  *  * 

Then  followed  for  submission  in  record  the  sworn  statement  of 
John,  as  follows : 

Know  all  men  whom  it  may  concerne,  yt  I,  John  Ward,  of  Bran¬ 
ford,  in  ye  colony  of  Newhaven,  in  New  England,  and  aged  about 
thirty-six  yeares,  doe  declare,  &  vpon  my  knowledge  testify  on  oath, 
that  I  well  knew  for  ye  space  of  six  or  seuen  yeares,  one  Henry 
Bacon,  of  Clipsam,  in  ye  county  of  Rutland  within  ye  realme  of  En¬ 
gland,  &  one  Will(ia)m  Bacon,  brother  to  ye  sayd  Henry  Bacon,  in 
the  same  county  of  Rutland,  abouesayd,  and  I  neuer  knew,  (n)or 
heard  of  any  brother  or  brethren  more  yt  they  had  by  ye  father (’)s 
side;  and  I  doe  further  testify  yt  I  well  knew  Thomas  Bacon,  sonne 
of  Henry  Bacon,  &  nephew  to  the  sayd  William  Bacon,  and  I  neuer 
knew,  (n)or  heard,  yt  the  sayd  Henry  Bacon  had  any  other  child, 
but  only  the  sayd  Thomas  Bacon  whoe,  as  I  haue  heard,  went  to  the 
Barbadoes,  &  died  there;  and  further  I,  the  sayd  John  Ward,  vpon 
certain  knowledge  doe  testify  yt  I  well  know  Nathaniel  Bacon  to  be 
(the)  eldest  sone  of  Will(ia)m  Bacon,  brother  to  the  sayd  Henry 
Bacon,  and  the  said  Nathaniel  Bacon  is  now  liueing  in  New  England 
&  was  pr(e)sent  at  my  attesting  hereoff,  and  further  say(e)th  not. — 
Witness,  John  Ward. 

So  John  proved  to  be  a  good  witness.  He  was  just  a  boy  when 
he,  for  the  last  time,  saw  them  on  leaving  England  for  America. 
Evidently  he  remembered  his  Bacon  playmates  quite  well.  When  he 
grew  up  he  may  have  met  Nathaniel  Bacon  occasionally  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  and  talk  over  their  days  in  England,  as  his  affidavit 
states  he  was  living  in  New  England. 

An  account  of  euery  man(’)s  land,”  was  evidently  a  rate  list, 
settled”  by  five  raters,  among  whom  was  John  himself,  signing  his 
name  under  the  title  of  “Sergeant  Ward,”  on  December  4,  1663. 
It  gives  the  value  of  each  man’s  holdings  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  in  which  we  find  that  the  land  of  “Sergeant  Ward”  was  val¬ 
ued  at  twenty  pounds. 

Under  the  new  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  II.,  for  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  New  Haven  colony  with  that  of  Connecticut  as  one 
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province,  John  was  elected  by  the  “Freemen,”  of  Branford,  as  a 
deputy  to  represent  the  town  at  the  “Court  of  Election,”  held  at 
Hartford,  May  10,  1666.  This  was  his  last  and  only  attendance  in 
the  assembly. 

The  issuance  of  the  charter,  however,  created  a  feeling  of  bitter¬ 
ness  to  some  extent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Branford,  as  they  re¬ 
garded  the  latter  colony  undesirable  because  of  its  laxity  in  theocracy. 
Perceiving  that  to  oppose  it  wrould  avail  them  nothing,  and  that  the 
only  course  left  for  them  was  to  follow  out  the  solution  broached  by 
their  leaders  in  leaving  for  the  newly-selected  land  on  the  Jersey  soil, 
beyond  New  York  bay  to  start  their  homes  2newr,  and  have  full  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  pursuit  of  their  “Godly  government.”  L  pon  signing 
with  his  son  John,  junior,  the  famous  “Fundamental  Agreements 
in  1666,  John  joined  with  the  dissatisfied  settlers  in  their  embarkation 
for  the  chosen  destination  on  the  Passaic  river. 

The  first  insight  of  his  career  upon  settling  down  there  was  his  re¬ 
ceiving  a  rate  from  the  “Sale(s)  men,”  for  his  estate  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  with  allowed  deduction  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  which  is  two-thirds.  At  the  following  meeting  on  February 
6,  1667,  he  drew  “Lot  No.  28”  for  his  six-acre  home  lot.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  owned  two  tracts  Nos.  49  and  50,  which  he  received  through 
a  drawing  sometime  later.  By  the  town  order  of  May  7,  1668,  he 
was  notified,  and  so  were  others,  to  “lift”  their  fence  lines  to  some 
extent,  his  being  required  to  be  moved  five  rods  and  thirteen  feet. 

It  seems  that  as  some  of  the  townsmen  were  not  punctual  in  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings,  the  tow  n  at  its  meeting  on  September  10,  1668 
conferred  upon : 

Henry  Lyon,  Sargeant  John  Ward  and  John  Brown  the  sole  Power 
to  hear  every  man’s  reason  of  his,  or  Their  absence,  Late  Coming, 
or  disorderly  departing,  or  withdrawing  from  any  of  our  Town  Meet¬ 
ings,  having  Legall  Warning  thereto;  and  Thereupon  to  Acquaint 
them,  or  Return  the  names  of  them  that  they  release  not,  by  the 
order  Signed  unto  the  Constable,  or  such  other  Officer  as  the  l  ow  n 
shall  appoint  to  receive  them,  for  the  use  of  (the)  said  Town. 

(At  the  same  meeting),  the  Town  hath  made  Choice  of  Sarjeant 
Ward  and  John  Curt(i)s,  for  to  be  their  Surveyors  of  their  High¬ 
ways,  for  the  Year  Insueing,  or  until  Newr  (men  are)  Chosen;  And 
full  power  is  put  into  their  hands  to  Call  forth  Men  to  work  w  hen 
and  where  they,  in  their  best  discretion,  shall  Think  most  Needful. 

An  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the  town  meeting  of  January  1, 
16(70),  as  per  entry  in  the  records:  “Sarjeant  John  Ward,  Sarj. 
Richard  Harrison,  Lieut.  Swain  and  Stephen  Davis  are  chosen  Sur¬ 
veyors  of  the  Highways  for  (the)  Year.” 
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At  the  town  meeting  of  March  5,  166(9),  a  motion  was  made  by 
Jonathan  Sargent  and  Daniel  Dod  to  have  an  acre  or  two  of  land  as 
a  piece: 

Exchanged,  or  Given  them  to  Build  on,  at  the  end  of  the  Town, 
near  Hauns  Albers(’)  or  the  Mil(l)er(’)s  Lott,  (was  left  to  the 
meeting  for  its  consideration,  and)  Sarg’t  Ward  and  Stephen  Davis 
(were)  Chosen  by  the  Town  to  Take  a  View  of  the  Land,  Make  a 
True  Report  of  the  Nature,  Quality,  and  how  much  may  be  spared 
without  prejudice  to  the  Highways,  or  (the)  Miller(’)s  Lott,  if  any 
be  found  there  (missing  a  part  of  the  sentence)  upon  such  an  Ac¬ 
count.  (This  they  reported  on  the  ninth  that  each  of  them  may  be 
allowed)  an  Acre  and  (a)  half  of  Land  to  Build  upon  near  Hauns 
Albers(’)  Lott,  where  Serj.  John  Ward  and  Stephen  Davis  shall  ap¬ 
point  (the  places). 

(At  the  meeting  of  May  24,  1669)  the  Town  agreed  and  chose 
five  Townsmen  for  the  Remainder  of  this  Year,  or  until  the  first  of 
January  next  ensuing.  And  the  Men  chosen  were  Mr.  Cam(p)- 
field,  Sarj.  John  Ward,  Sarj.  Richard  Harrison,  Sarj.  Edward  Riggs 
and  Robert  Den(n)ison,  who  are  impowered  and  betrusted  with  the 
Care  of  finishing  of  the  Meeting-House;  all  the  matters  about  the 
common  fence,  or  fences  in  the  General  Line;  ordering,  or  Setting 
out  *  High  ways  in  the  fields,  or  elsewhere  (as)  expedient,  and 
about  the  Hearding  of  Cows,  (and)  driving  out  *  the  dry  Cattle 
in  the  Town — and  what  they  shall  agree  upon  herein  the  Town  will 
Act  accordingly. 

For  an  additional  piece  of  land  to  his  adjoining  land,  John  asked 
at  the  meeting  of  January  1,  16(70),  as  the  entry  says: 

Sarj.  John  Ward  hath,  upon  his  Motion,  (been)  given  and  fully 
granted  to  him  by  the  Court,  that  (a)  Parcel  of  upland  that  was  form¬ 
erly  granted  to  the  boatman,  which  lies  adjoining  to  his  own  Division 
of  Land  in  the  Great  Neck.  (At  the  same  meeting,  he  drew  Lot 
No.  62,  in  the)  Division  of  Meadow  (land). 

At  the  general  meeting  of  January  25,  1670,  Rev.  Abraham  Pier¬ 
son  was  given : 

The  Grant  of  *  *  (a)  Home  Lott,  that  was  formerly  Mr. 

Leet’s,  upon  Condition  that  he  pay(s)  for  the  Purchase  Twenty-four 
Shillings,  and  for  the  Fence  belonging  to  it,  as  Sarj.  John  Ward  and 
John  Browm,  Sen’r. ,  *  are  chosen  mutually  to  be  (ap)Pr(a)iz- 

ers  of  it  according  to  the  State  they  find  it  in. 

The  town  meeting  of  that  day  was  the  most  important  event  in  its 
history  for  the  townspeople : 

In  general  all  agreed  to  have  a  Division  of  Land,  viz.:  Upland 
to  be  laid  out  as  soon  as  can  be,  of  Six  acres  to  every  Hundred 
Pounds  Estate.  And  they  chose  five  men  whom  they  impowered 
and  would  confide  in  their  Faithfullness  and  Discretion,  to  make  as 
just  a  Sizure  and  measuring  of  the  said  Division  as  they  can;  and 
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wholly  to  order  the  Names  of  the  Lying  of  the  Several  Ranges  and 
Shotts  of  Lotts,  in  each  Place  respectively,  with  all  necessary  High¬ 
ways  and  Passages  for  Carts  and  Cattle,  commodiously  as  the  Places 
will  afford  and  do  call  for  every  where.  *  *  *  And  the 

Names  of  the  Sizers  are  Mr.  Robert  Treat,  Mr.  Samuel  Kitchell, 
Henry  Lyon,  Thomas  Johnson  and  Sarj.  John  Ward;  and  any  three 
of  them  agreeing  have  Power  to  issue  any  Matter,  under  Hand, 
about  the  same. 

On  the  following  day  was  the  drawing  of  thirty-one  lots,  * 

*  *  “in  the  great  neck,  either  in  part(s),  or  whole(s)  of  their 

Division,”  and  John  was  the  ninth  to  draw  “for  his  half  Division,” 
Lot  No.  2. 

John’s  brother,  Lawrence  Ward,  the  venerable  deacon  of  the 
church,  had  died.  His  appointment  with  John  Brown,  our  indirect 
ancestor,  was  made  on  April  18,  1670,  by  the  court  to  act  as  ap¬ 
praisers  of  the  inventory  of  his  brother’s  estate.  His  reliability  in  the 
execution  of  estate  matters  seemed  to  have  been  heightened  when 
he  was  selected  with  John  Brown,  once  more,  on  the  inventory  of 
Matthew  Campfield,  when  they  submitted  their  report  on  June  11, 
1673.  In  Campfield’s  will  of  March  19,  1673,  bequests  are  men¬ 
tioned  among  which  are  “other  land(s),  next  to  Sergeant  Ward’s 
(land).”  In  the  will  of  Stephen  Freeman,  dated  June  14,  1675, 
John  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three  executors  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  estate. 

Here  we  pause  for  a  diversion  in  John’s  life  story.  It  seems,  by 
the  following  entries  in  the  Branford  Town  Records,  that  he  went 
there  early  in  the  fall  of  1670  to  transact  some  business: 

October  6,  1670,  Sarjant  John  Ward  And  Samuell  Rose  mad(e) 
An  Agreement  with  Thomas  Blachley  for  to  Exchange  the(i)re 
Generali  Fences,  w(hi)ch  Layes  against  the  S(aid)  Blachley(’s) 
past(u)r(e). 

January  20,  1671,  Sarjant  John  Ward,  of  Arther  Cull,  Bianded  a 
bay  *  Colt,  with  T  on  ye  neare  buttocke,  natueral(l)y  marked 
wi(t)h  a  bro(a)d  whit(e  spot)  (o)n  ye  forehead,  and  (a)  whit(e 
spot)  on  ye  upper  lipe  &  a  L ( i ) ttell  whit(e  spot)  aboue  ye  of(f) 
nostrill,  &  (on  the)  neare  foote  behind  (it  is)  white  (and)  as  high  as 
ye  ffeteilock. 

February  1,  1671,  Sargant  Jo.  Ward,  of  Arther  Cull,  Branded  a 
bay  *  Colt,  Cominge  two  years  old,  w(i)th  T  on  ye  neare 
buttock,  Natuerally  marked  wr(i)th  a  stare  (o)n  ye  fforehe(a)d,  & 
(with)  a  white  (spot)  betweene  ye  nostrall(s),  haueing  a  grayesh 
blue  mane,  &  grayesh  blue  tay ell. 

The  term  “Arther  Cull”  is  a  misspelling  for  Achtcr  Kol,  meaning  his 
home  town  in  Dutch,  “beyond  the  Bay”  of  New*  York.  It  seems 
that  our  sergeant  left  his  bay  colt  in  good  hands  on  his  leaving  for 
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New  Jersey,  and  later  came  back  to  have  the  colt  branded  to  prove 
his  ownership.  It  is  not  stated  whether  he  took  the  colt  home  with 
him  or  sold  it. 

In  those  days  the  brands  were  sometimes  significant;  for  like  a  coat 
of  arms  a  son  often  took  the  same  earmark  which  his  father  used, 
and  sometimes  the  mark  was  only  slightly  varied  by  the  other  sons. 
When  a  man  died  his  cattle  was  distributed  among  his  sons.  They 
would  not  want  their  brands  to  be  exactly  alike  yet,  with  the  cattle 
already  branded,  they  could  not  depart  too  far  from  the  father’s  brand. 
They  might  use  the  same  brand  with  some  slight  addition,  or  a  mark 
of  differentiation.  It  is  noticed  in  the  record  that  most  of  the  brands 
were  “T”  on  the  near  buttock.  Whether  this  had  any  special 
significance  as  indicative  of  relationship,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

It  seems  during  his  absence  the  Newark  town  took  action,  on 
December  12,  1670,  to  agree  that: 

Serg’t  John  Ward  should  be  Allowed  to  have  Fifty  Pounds  to  his 
Estate  added,  and  to  Take  up  Land  for  it,  and  that  piece  of  Land  in 
the  Neck  of  the  Boatman (')s  (land)  is  to  Goe  on  upon  the  Account 
which  was  Before  Given  Him. 

It  seems  it  was  a  reward  from  the  town  for  the  unselfish  services 
he  had  rendered. 

He  was  about  that  time  home  from  Branford.  He  attended  the 
meeting  of  January  2,  167(1),  when  he  was  chosen,  with  William 
Camp,  to  be  surveyors  “for  the  Ways  of  Meadows  and  upland  To¬ 
wards  Maple  Island,  and  the  Two-Mile  Brook.” 

On  February  20,  167(1),  John  was  among  those  to  whom  the 
town  granted  the: 

Liberty  to  take  up  their  division  of  Bogs,  Each  on(e)  Against  His 
Lott,  (and)  the  Breadth  of  His  Lott,  and  (they  are  to)  Agree  Among 
Themselves  without  any  Charge  for  their  Highways,  or  to  Lay  them 
out  to  the  Town. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  name  Jno.  Ward,  as  appears  in  the 
list  of  February  21,  167(1),  applies  to  himself  upon  his  return  from 
Branford,  or  to  John  Ward,  the  turner,  on  the  drawing  of  lot  No.  46, 
in  the  second  division  of  a  “Salt  Meadow”  tract,  though  he  was, 
with  Henry  Lyon,  Thomas  Johnson,  Stephen  Davis,  John  Catling, 
John  Curtis,  John  Brown,  junior,  and  William  Camp,  “Chosen  to 
Lay  out  this  Second  division  of  (the)  Salt  Meadows.” 

The  town,  at  its  meeting  of  November  26,  1671,  discussed  the 
taxation  for  the  year,  and  : 

It  was  agreed  that  a  List  of  every  Man(’)s  Estate  Shall  be  Brought 
in  to  the  men,  ap(p)ointed  Between  this  (time)  and  the  2nd  (of) 
December  Next,  and  every  one  that  dwells  in  the  North  End  of  the 
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Town  (is  to  submit  his  list)  to  Serj’t  Jno.  Ward,  and  those  of  the 
South  End  to  Tho.  Johnson. 

John  was  appointed,  with  Ohadiah  Bruen,  Thomas  Johnson,  John 
Curtis  and  John  Brown,  junior,  to  attend  to  this  work  and  ‘‘Issue  it 
as  soon  as  they  can.’’  His  property  was  “in  the  North  End  of  the 
Town,"  lying  on  what  is  now  Washington  street,  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  park  and  the  end  of  Washington  place. 

He  was  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  June  17,  1672,  with  Samuel 
Kitchell,  Henry  Lyon  and  Thomas  Johnson,  “to  end  the  Difference 
Betwixt  Deacon  (Richard)  Lawrence  and  Robb(ert)  Dalglish  About 
their  Second  Division." 

Apparently  a  letter  from  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck  was  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  December  9,  1672,  and  John  Treat,  Deacon  Michael  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Sergeant  John  Ward,  and  Henry  Lyon  were  desired  by  the 
town,  “to  return  an  answer  to  Mr.  Peck's  Letter,  Either  in  Writing, 
or  By  Word  of  Mouth."  It  seems  to  pertain  to  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  difficulty  with  the  rates  that  the  towrn  desired  the  appointed 
committee  to  fix  them  in  an  amiable  way. 

The  town  at  its  meeting  on  February  15,  1673,  chose  Stephen 
Freeman  and  Stephen  Davis,  “to  measure  the  fence  upon  the  Hill 
by  Thomas  Richard’s  (lot),  and  after  the  (most)  Convenient  Place 
from  Stephen  Freeman’s  Corner  to  the  Hill."  “Serj’t  Ward"  and 
Henry  Lyon  were  directed  to  join  with  them,  and  “they  were  to 
bring  the  Report  of  it  to  the  Town;  and  they  were  also  appointed  to 
settle  the  Places  for  the  Gates — w  hich  accordingly  they  did.  " 

In  John  Ward’s  days,  “bush  burning"  was  an  established  institu¬ 
tion,  generally  taking  place  in  the  first  w  eek  in  March,  or  later  of 
each  year.  The  spring  clearing  wras  made  a  town  affair,  on  February 
28,  1673,  by  the  selection  of  six  supervisors.  “Serg’t  Ward"  and 
another  one,  were  designated  to  supervise  “for  their  end  of  the 
Town,"  two  being  selected  for  the  middle  of  the  town  and  two  for 
the  other  end.  They  were  “to  appoint  a  fit  Season  to  burn  the 
Woods.  Also,  it  is  agreed  that  every  Male  from  Sixty  years  to  Six¬ 
teen  shall  go  out  one  Day  to  burn  (the)  woods."  The  bush  burn¬ 
ing  scenes  were  sometimes  grand,  and  the  custom  was  kept  up  for 
many  years. 

In  the  drawing  out  of  land  tracts  not  yet  laid  out  it  was  agreed,  at 
the  meeting  of  May  26,  1673,  that  each  drawer  shall  own  a  hundred 
acres,  “accordingly  proportionable  to  his  Estate."  John  was  the 
twenty-ninth  in  his  turn  to  receive  Tract  No.  49. 

When  Newark  went  under  the  second  Dutch  rule  in  the  summer 
of  1673,  “Sarjent  John  Ward"  was  chosen  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
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with  three  others,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Dutch  authorities  at  New 
Orange  (New  York)  with  regard  to  setting  up  a  new  county  incor¬ 
porating  all  the  towns  between  the  "two  Rivers,  (the)  Passaick  and 
(the)  Araritine,  or  as  many  as  will  join  with  us”  and  seeking  the 
same  liberties,  as  were  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The  concessions  were 
granted,  and  the  Dutch,  in  turn,  required  the  New  Jersey  towns  to 
nominate  by  plurality  vote,  six  persons  for  "schepens,”  or  magis¬ 
trates.  1  he  sergeant  was  one  of  the  six,  receiving  the  third  highest 
vote,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month,  and  on  his  return  home  after  be¬ 
ing  sworne  in,  on  September  1,  1673,  he  was  known  as  "Schepen 
Ward.”  But  he  felt  his  position  keenly  when,  on  the  sixth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  meeting  was  called  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  su¬ 
premacy;  and  on  his  becoming  a  lieutenant  of  a  military  company 
organized  the  day  before,  he  had  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  his  office, 
or  suffer  the  consequences. 

While  the  Dutch  were  in  supremacy,  Newark  held  a  meeting  on 
August  30,  1673,  for  the  election  of  military  officers.  Sergeant  John 
Ward  and  Josiah,  son  of  John  Ward,  the  turner,  became  lieutenants, 
and  Sergeant  Richard  Harrison  and  his  son  Samuel  Harrison,  ensigns. 
They  were  then  given  charge  of  the  town  soldiers  for  the  protection 
of  local  property. 

As  early  as  May  23,  1671,  provision  was  made  for  a  training  day, 
at  first  near  the  frog  pond  when  it  was: 

Agreed  upon  that,  (on)  the  5th  of  June  Next,  (and  it)  shall  Be 
forthwith  Published  for  every  Soldier  (on)  that  day  to  appear  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum,  to  show  his  Arms  and  Ammunition,  and  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  Exercising  (of)  their  Arms,  as  they  shall  Agree  among 
Themselves,  under  the  Penalty  of  2s.  (and)  6d.  for  Absence,  and  all 
former  penalty(e)s  Agreed  upon  for  being  defective  in  their  Arms — 
and  (when)  they  so  met  (they)  shall  have  full  power  to  Appoint  an¬ 
other  day  of  Meeting — and  to  order  the  matter  of  the  Squadron  for 
the  carrying  of  Arms  to  (the)  Meeting,  and  Warding  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  During  the  Time  of  (the)  Publick  Exercise,  (and)  which  is  the 
Town’s  mind,  and  order  that  it  should  be  Stri(ct)ly  Observ(e)d  and 
Attended. 

On  September  16,  1673,  "Mr.  (Jasper)  Crane,  Mr.  (Robert) 
Bond  and  Mr.  (John)  Ward  (were)  chosen  to  treat  with  the  (Dutch) 
Generals  about  (the)  Terms  for  the  Neck,  and  if  they  can  (succeed) 
to  buy  it.”  It  was  the  famous  New  Barbadoes  Neck  belonging  to 
Nathaniel  Kingland  that  the  Dutch  had  confiscated,  and  the  towns¬ 
people  grasped  the  opportunity  for  bargaining  with  the  possessors. 
The  town  had,  on  the  order  of  the  sixth  of  the  month,  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Generals  if  the  town  Lmight  have  the  Neck”  by  purchase. 
Historian  Pierson,  in  his  "Narratives  of  Newark,”  says: 
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Oh,  that  the  resolution  (of  the  sixth)  had  been  adopted !  The 
settlers  were  unconsciously  drawing  a  net  about  themselves  in  which 
they  floundered  in  misery,  for  a  decade.  (Dutch)  Governor  Anthony 
Colve  paused,  in  his  repast  of  sausage  and  waffles,  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  visited  him,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Kingsland  purchase 
be  transferred  to  Newark.  The  prospects  of  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  Dutch  treasury  placed  the  governor  in  an  affable  mood.  Con¬ 
fidentially  he  informed  Mr.  Crane,  who  acted  as  chairman,  that 
formal  possession  of  the  estate  would  be  assumed  in  the  name  of  Hol¬ 
land  government  and  the  sale  would  soon  be  consummated. 

The  Kingsland  estate  eventually  became  a  part  of  Newark,  on  the 
original  offer  after  the  failure  of  dickering  for  terms  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  The  towm  held  a  meeting  on  October  25,  1673,  and  agreed 
“that  every  Individual  Man  or  Planter  in  the  town  shall,  by  Way  of 
proportion,  in  *  (a)  Rate,  be  engaged  for  the  Purchase  of  that 

part  of  the  Neck,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Major  Kingsland." 
John  Ward  and  six  other  leading  men  were  “chosen  to  take  the 
Pattent  in  their  Names,  in  the  Town’s  Behalf,  and  to  give  Security 
for  the  Payment  of  the  Purchase." 

On  January  31,  167(4),  John  Ward,  with  four  other  authorized 
men,  was  “chosen  to  compleat(e)  this  Business  about  the  Neck,  with 
(the  help  of)  John  Catlin  and  Edward  Ball  (as  attorneys)."  The 
purchase  money  was  completed  on  the  fourth  of  February,  but  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  was  withheld.  War  between  Holland  and  En- 
gland-France  had  come  and  resulted  in  the  Dutch’s  defeat. 

Desire  for  redress  was  expressed  by  more  than  one  settler  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  on  February  28,  167(5),  and  a  proposition  to  lay 
hands  on  Nicholas  Bayard,  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  commission,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  instructing: 

Stephen  Freeman,  John  Ward  and  John  Catlin,  *  to  go  over 
to  New  York,  and  the  Town  doth  empower  these  Men,  upon  good 
Advice,  to  lay  an  Arrest  (on  the)  person  and  Estate  of  Nicholas 
Bayard. 

Though  duly  placed  under  restraint,  the  official  offered  no  recom- 
pence  to  the  committtee.  Attempts  “to  seek  for  Reparation  for  our 
Expense  about  the  Neck"  got  the  Newarkites  nowhere.  Kingsland 
was  again  in  the  possession  of  his  property,  and  the  Town  standing 
the  loss,  and  the  “Neck  Account"  was  closed. 

By  defeat  the  Dutch  regime  was  short-lived.  Peace  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  England-France  was  signed  on  February  1,  1674,  and  the 
Dutch  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  first  w’eek  of  November,  1674. 
Philip  Carteret  resumed  his  gubernatorial  office  on  the  seventh  of 
November.  Apparently  in  the  interregnum  the  town  kept  on  operat¬ 
ing  as,  on  March  19,  167(4),  Richard  Fletcher  asked  at  the  town 
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meeting  to  have  “his  land  laid  together,”  and  John,  with  two  others, 
were  designated  to : 

View  whether  it  (is)  convenient  or  not,  and  (if)  according  to 
(their)  find(ing),  it  is  left  to  them  to  lay  out,  if  (it  is)  not  prejudical 
to  the  Town,  provided  he  make(s)  a  way  over  the  Swamp,  where 
they  appoint  (direct)  him. 

On  August  10,  1674,  John,  together  with  five  prominent  men, 
were  nominated  for  magistrates.  He  was  among  nine  men  to  com¬ 
pose  a  committee,  on  October  31,  1674,  “to  consider  of  such  Things 
as  may  tend  for  the  Good  of  the  Town,  (and)  also  they  have  Liberty 
to  debate  of  such  Things,  with  any  (member)  they  shall  see  Occa¬ 
sion  so  to  do,  without  Calling  a  Town  Meeting/’  He  was  on  a 
different  committee  made  up  on  February  5,  1683,  to  pursue  the 
same  policy. 

Philip  Carteret  resumed  his  office  as  governor  of  New  Jersey  on 
November  6,  1674.  The  following  day,  Newark  sent  “Mr.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Kitchell  as  deputies  to  go  over  to  Bergen,  (and)  *  hear 
what  the  Governor  hath  to  read  according  to  his  Warrant.” 

On  December  11,  1674,  five  influential  men  were  added  to  go 
with  John  Ward  and  Samuel  Kitchell  to  see  what  plans  the  governor 
had  in  view  for  a  reorganization  of  the  provincial  government  but,  to 
their  dismay,  they  found  them  drastic.  The  governor’s  orders  from 
his  superiors,  the  Lords’  Proprietors,  were  that  the  payment  for  quit- 
rents  must  be  in  “money  currant,”  instead  of  farm  produce,  as  was 
the  customary  barter,  that  the  government  of  the  towns  was  vested 
in  his  absolute  power,  and  that  no  one  was  to  have  a  voice  in  it  unless 
actually  holding  land  by  patent  from  the  governor. 

To  take  exception  to  it,  a  stronger  committee  was  chosen  on 
March  8,  167(5),  as  we  read  from  the  proceedings: 

Being  it  is  thought  fit  we  should  sen(d)  in  Writing  our  Minds 
about  pattenting  to  the  Governor — Mr.  Ward,  Deacon  Lawrence 
and  Thomas  Johnson  are  chosen  to  go  down  to  Elizabeth  town  and 
present  it,  and  also  to  debate  with  him  about  the  matter.  Both  Mr. 
Piersons  (father  and  son)  are  desired,  together  with  Mr.  Kitchell,  to 
draw  up  Matters,  in  short  for  that  End. 

They  also  were  met  with  a  rebuff,  but  the  town  did  not  intend  to 
be  downed,  so  on  October  26,  1675,  it  chose  “Lieut.  Ward  and 
Sarjent  Johnson  *  *  (as)  Deputies,  (to)  go  down  to  Eliza¬ 

beth  Town  to  meet  the  Governor  and  (his)  Council.” 

It  was  futile,  for  the  governor  remained  adamantine  and  refused  to 
yield.  From  that  date  on  to  March  30,  1677,  John  was  again  and 
again  placed  on  committees,  which  had  in  charge  the  relations  of 
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Newark  to  the  real  governor,  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  and  later  the  usurp¬ 
ing  governor,  James  Carteret;  and  also  on  the  committees,  which 
consulted  the  former  with  regard  to  the  chartering  and  patenting  of 
the  town. 

The  town  went  back  to  its  monotonous  activities  for,  on  February 
28,  167(5),  John  Ward  was  “chosen  to  carry  on  (the)  Town  Meet¬ 
ings  till  a  New  one  (is)  chosen.” 

It  was  almost  ten  years  since  the  towm  had  expanded.  A  need  of 
allotment  on  the  third  division  of  land,  w  hich  practically  included  all 
the  remaining  upland,  w  as  on  debate  at  the  town  meeting  of  May  18, 
1675.  By  vote  it  was  agreed  : 

That  the  highest  Estate  shall  not  exceed  above  forty  Acres,  and 
the  others  not  to  exceed  above  Twenty,  and  the  others  not  to  exceed 
above  Thirty;  and  that  this  Land  shall  all  lie  common  for  Pasture, 
Timber  and  Stone  till  it  (is)  enclosed  by  (a)  Fence. 

On  drawing  out  by  ballot  John  received  a  fifty-acre  tract,  which 
was  eventually  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
on  the  east  by  the  plain,  on  the  south  by  the  land  of  John  Catlin,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  hill.  Its  location  was  at  the  mountains,  west  of 
Newark. 

Under  Carteret’s  regime  Newark’s  town  militia  was  organized. 
On  July  15,  1675,  Sergeant  John  Ward  was  recommissioned  as 
lieutenant,  his  commission  being  renewed  on  July  4,  1681.  By  his 
commissioned  office  it  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  served  under 
the  title  as  early  as  1673  for,  on  the  twelfth  of  August  of  that  year, 
he  was  carrying  the  epaulet  of  sergeant  when  he  was  nominated,  w  ith 
five  others,  for  magistracy  during  the  Dutch  administration. 

To  vote  for  the  “Deputies  for  the  General  Assembly”  to  meet  in 
April,  it  was  agreed,  at  the  meeting  of  January  1,  167(6),  that  the 
voting  shall  be  by  a  raising  of  the  hand.  Lieut.  Ward  and  Thomas 
Johnson  were  “chosen  to  attend  (to)  that  Business,”  or,  in  other 
words,  to  become  members  of  the  general  assembly.  Under  his  new 
military  title  he  attended  the  assembly,  with  considerable  regularity 
each  year  until  1679.  In  1680  and  1681,  he  was  elected  as  a  “Thild 
Man. 

On  March  13,  1676,  the  “County  Court  of  New’ark”  was  created 
by  the  governor  and  his  council,  and  John  was  commissioned  as  one 
of  the  three  magistrates  to  render  assistance  in  the  monthly  court. 
His  commission  was  renewed  in  1677,  1678  and  1679,  and  in  the 
year  1680,  as  president  of  the  court.  He,  with  these  men,  was 
granted  a  commission  to  hold  a  “Special  Court  of  Oyer  (and)  Ter¬ 
miner,”  in  the  following  years: 
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December  18,  1678 — To  try  an  action  between  Capt.  William  San¬ 
ford,  commander  of  the  town  military  company,  and  Nicholas  Blake, 
of  New  York. 

June  27,  1679 — To  decide  the  ownership  of  a  vessel  of  which 
Robert  Taylor,  its  master,  was  drowned. 

Attending  the  town  meetings  had  gradually  grown  scant,  especially 
oftentimes  less  than  a  majority  of  the  planters  answered  to  their  names 
at  regularly  called  meetings.  Fines,  as  a  result,  were  provided  for 
absenteeism  on  November  28,  1672;  personal  visits  were  made  upon 
the  delinquents  by  the  townsmen  and  constables,  and  every  human 
power  was  exercised  to  awaken  a  keener  sense  of  the  electorates’ 
duty  but  to  no  effect.  The  town  finally  got  exasperated  and  set  up 
a  drastic  ordinance,  on  March  21,  167(6),  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that : 

Having  had  much  trouble  about  (the)  disorderly  coming  to  (the) 
Town  Meetings — the  Town  doth  now  agree  that  Twenty-four  Hours 
shall  be  accorded  (a)  legal  Warning,  and  if  any  Man  doth  not  come 
to  the  Place  of  Meeting  to  answer  to  his  Name  at  the  Second  Beat 
of  the  Drum,  (he)  shall  be  fined  6r.  *  *  *  For  a  whole 
Day’s  Absence,  (he)  is  to  be  fined  half  a  Crown,  and  for  half  a 
Day’  s  Absence  fifteen  Pence,  and  for  going  *  (out)  before  the 
Meeting  is  dismissed,  without  leave,  two  Shillings,  except  he  give(s) 
a  satisfying  reason,  as  af(oresai)d.  Also,  if  any  Man  be  absent  (him¬ 
self)  Part  of  the  Day,  he  shall,  besides  (paying)  his  fine,  lose  his 
Vote,  and  stand  to  what  the  Town  hath  done,  or  shall  do  (for)  his 
Absence. 

John  was  on  the  roll  of  fifty-five  men  who  defied  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  by  levying  fines  upon  them.  The  clerk  of  the  meeting  was  then 
instructed  to  “take  Notice  of  th(e)  fines  and  demand  Of  those  (who) 
are  defective  (for  their  non-attendance),  and  keep  them  on  *  file 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Town  shall  see  cause.’’  It  was  ordered  that 
“Mr.  Ward  (shall)  give  Notice  to  all,  (who)  are  Planters,  that 
*  *  their  Names  (are)  listed,  and  (warn  them  to)  attend  (the) 

Town  Meetings.” 

Not  knowing  for  certainty  that  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  of 
Newark  had  been  placed  on  record  at  Woodbridge,  the  town  on 
February  7,  167(7),  chose: 

Mr.  Ward  and  Thomas  Johnson  *  *  to  go  to  Woodbridge, 

and  inquire  whether  Mr.  Delepary  (had)  caused  what  he  hath  done 
in  Respect  to  what  he  surveyed  for  our  Town  Bounds  to  be  recorded 
in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  and  if  not,  to  go  to  him,  and  use  (all) 
Means  to  have  it  recorded  in  the  Secretary’s  Office  speedily. 

On  June  6,  1677,  a  bond  was  provided  by  Stephen  Bond,  of  New¬ 
ark,  blacksmith,  in  conjunction  with  Mary,  widow  of  his  father  Bond: 
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To  observe  and  uphold  the  award  to  be  made  by  Lieut.  John 
Ward,  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Ward,  (the)  turner,  and  Stephen  Davis, 
all  of  Newark,  in  relation  to  the  estate  of  Hugh  Roberts,  left  under 
the  management  of  his  wife  Mary  and  of  Robert  Bond,  on  which 
(the)  said  Stephen  had  lately  administered. 

The  widow  was  the  wife  of  Hugh  Roberts,  her  first  husband,  and 
both  of  whom  were  our  probable  ancestors  through  Priscilla,  wife  of 
John'5  Cory.  Robert  Bond  became  her  second  husband  in  1672. 
Lieut.  John  Ward  was  named  one  of  the  three  executors  of  the  will 
of  Hugh  Roberts,  dated  February  26,  1671. 

The  lieutenant’s  sister,  Mary  Ward-Fletcher-Clark,  died  in  Farm¬ 
ington,  Conn.,  in  February  of  1678.  Among  the  beneficiaries  she 
designates  in  her  will  of  November  28,  1677,  is  that  of  her  “brother 
John  Ward,  of  Newark,”  to  be  given  twenty  shillings. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  6,  167(8),  the  discussion  was  brought 
up  that: 

The  Town  having  made  an  Act,  March  20th,  1670,  to  have  the 
Com(m)on  fence  divided  to  every  man  his  just  Proportion  and 
Share,  according  as  he  hath  acres  of  Land  within  the  same,  and  also 
hath  chosen  Robert  Den(n)ison,  Stephen  Davis,  John  Catlin,  John 
Curtis  and  John  Brown,  junior,  to  Proportion(ate)  the  same,  and 
hath  also  engaged  to  sit  down  satisfied  with  their  Detemination. 
They,  having  therefore  measured  the  Fence,  do  find  that  two  acres, 
one  Rod  and  Twenty  poles  of  Land,  doth  require  one  Rod  of  Fence 
(for)  that  Land,  which  is  already  laid  out.  Also,  they  have  proceed¬ 
ed  to  lay  the  side  fence  according  to  the  best  of  their  Judgment,  the 
Number  of  Lotts  and  Rods  to  each  Man  being  also  here  recorded — 
beginning  with  the  first. 

As  John  was  on  the  list  for  his  lot  No.  39,  his  share  for  the  “Pro¬ 
portion  of  Fence  was  “12  Rods  (and)  4  Feet.”  To  each  of  the 
homestead  owners  no  one,  except  those  who  were  physically  unable 
to  perform,  was  exempted  from  the  task  of  fencing  the  common  land. 

Desiring  more  land  as  far  up  to  the  top  of  the  first  range  of  the 
Orange  mountains,  the  town  empowered  John  and  three  others,  on 
March  1,  167(8),  to  act  as  committeemen  on  the  purchase  of  the 
land  from  the  Indians.  At  the  meeting  of  March  30,  167(8),  the 
committee  reported  the  success  of  their  negotiation  with  the  natives. 
The  town  then  adopted  the  resolution  that : 

It  was  thought  needful,  and  (they)  agreed,  *  by  Vote,  to 
send  a  Petition  to  the  Governor  and  (his)  Council  tor  a  Charter,  with 
as  good  Privileges  as  our  Neighbors  at  Woodbridge  have,  (for)  all 
the  Lands,  which  (are)  surveyed  (for)  us  by  the  Surveyor,  as  our 
Town  Bounds;  and  (for)  those  Lands  as  are  not  yet  purchased,  (and 
for  us)  to  have  Liberty  with  convenient  Time  to  purchase  it,  or  till 
the  Indians  will  sell  it. 
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The  petition  was  drawn  up  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor,  for  the 
town’s  expansion  of  limits  incorporated. 

His  old  friend  and  beloved  pastor,  Abraham  Pierson,  having  crossed 
the  river  Styx  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  on  August  8,  1678, 
John  was  among  the  six  executors,  as  found  mentioned  in  his  will  of 
August  10,  1671,  to  carry  out  his  desires  in  the  distribution  of  be¬ 
quests.  He  was  also  appointed,  on  March  12,  1679,  as  one  of  the 
three  appraisers  of  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  esteemed  rever¬ 
end. 

New's  of  the  small-pox  scourge  in  New  York  reached  Newark. 
On  February  12,  167(9),  John  wyas  made  a  member  of  a  committee, 
which  had  in  charge  the  quarantine  arrangements  necessitated  by  the 
existence  of  the  epidemic.  The  committee  was  empowered  to  grant 
exceptions  to  those  wrhose  “occasions  are  of  urgent  Necessity’’  to  be 
in  New  York. 

Rumors  of  Indian  uprising  were  heard  in  the  town.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  April  17,  1679,  it  was  voted  that : 

It  is  thought  necessary,  *  *  *  upon  (receiving)  the  News 

concerning  the  Indian  (up)rising,  that  we,  for  our  Part,  send  (a  mes¬ 
senger  and)  desire  the  Governor  to  call  the  General  Assembly  (to) 
consider  what  may  be  (done)  to  secure  (protection  for)  ourselves  in 
Case  of  such  Danger.  (John  was  designated)  to  carry  the  Town(’s) 
appeal  to  the  Governor. 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  of  seven  men,  John  was  empowered 
by  the  town  order  of  February  18,  16(80),  to  rearrange  the  “seating 
(of)  Persons  in  the  Meeting-House,”  according  to  their  status  in 
life  Office,  Age,  Estate,  Infirmity  and  Descent  or  Parentage.” 
Silently  the  congregation,  one  and  all,  entered  and  accepted  the  seats 
assigned  to  them  on  the  Sabbath  morning  following.  John  was  again 
on  another  committee  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  February  25,  168(4), 
to  rearrange  the  seating  of  the  parishioners  at  the  meeting-house, 
“which  (is)  left  to  the  Discretion  of  the  Committee,  *  *  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,”  and  “(to)  produce  (service 
for)  the  mending  (of)  Seats  that  are  broken.” 

When  the  Hollanders  were  defeated  in  1674,  the  Dutch  Governor 
Anthony  Colve  relinquished  all  the  country  he  held  in  his  possession 
to  Edmund  Andros,  the  newdy-appointed  British  governor  of  New 
York.  Two  years  later  New  Jersey  was  split  in  twain.  Lord  Berke¬ 
ley,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  returns  in  Colonial  real  estate,  sold  his 
share  of  the  province  on  July  1,  1676,  to  John  Fenwick  and  Edward 
Byllings  for  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  William  Penn  and  others 
were  associated  with  them  in  the  transaction  for  what  was  then  called 
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West  Jersey.  East  Jersey  remained  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George 
Carteret,  in  which  Newark  was  a  flourishing  town.  Its  autonomy 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  division. 

Governor  Carteret  continued  his  headquarters  at  Elizabethtown. 
Governor  Andros  of  New  York,  did  not  view  complacently  Carteret’s 
act  in  placing  tariff  on  cargoes  imported  and  exported  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  it  being  the  sea-port  to  which  he  objected.  He  claimed  that 
his  authority  extended  over  East  Jersey  and  asserted  that  all  vessels 
should  pass  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

In  April  of  1680,  Andros  notified  Philip  Carteret  that  his  commis¬ 
sion  extended  over  the  soil  of  East  Jersey,  and  asked  for  the  vacancy 
of  his  office.  Carteret  replied  that,  by  a  lease  from  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Sir  George  Carteret  he  was  still  the  appointed  governor. 
Andros  disagreed  and  insisted  that  His  Majesty’s  letter  patent,  being 
of  greater  importance  than  of  a  more  private  nature,  that  he  should 
be  the  proclaimed  governor.  But  eventually,  on  Carteret’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  problem  be  referred  to  the  English  authorities  it  was 
agreed  to  by  Andros,  but  it  was  never  lived  up  to.  In  a  bold  effort 
to  secure  the  control  of  the  government  of  East  Jersey  Andros  issued 
a  warrant  for  Governor  Carteret’s  arrest.  On  the  night  of  April  30, 
1680,  Carteret  was  seized,  kidnapped  and  brought  to  New  York  in 
irons.  Meanwhile  wise  and  conservative  men,  schooled  by  experi¬ 
ence  like  John  Ward,  Samuel  Kitchell,  Richard  Harrison  and  other 
prominent  Newark  settlers,  lent  their  influence  and  counsel  in  quiet¬ 
ing  the  public  feeling. 

Apparently  Andros'  supremacy  was  ignored  by  the  town  at  its 
meeting  held  on  May  3,  1680,  three  days  after  the  assault  was  made 
upon  Carteret.  Captain  John  Berry  was  then  the  deputy  governor 
when  John  Ward,  Richard  Harrison  and  three  others  were  selected 
to  be  on  a  committee  to  petition  him  and  his  council,  if  it  could  be 
possible  “to  enlarge  and  settle  (the)  Town  Bounds,’’  because  of  the 
deprivation  “of  the  Neck  and  Hockqueknung”  the  town  suffered 
and,  in  lieu  it  (was)  the  town’s  “desire  to  have  it  made  up  in  th(e) 
Land  and  Meadow  called  Poquanuck,  and  to  have  a  Charter  for  the 
whole."  This  referred  to  the  Kingsland  purchase,  which  was  then 
agitating  the  town  life.  Resentment  was  aroused  over  the  methods 
adopted  by  Andros  to  secure  possession  of  East  Jersey. 

The  trial  of  Carteret  took  place  in  New  York,  being  conducted  in 
the  early  morning  of  May  27,  which  resulted  in  his  acquittal  by  the 
jury.  Governor  Andros  declined  to  receive  the  verdict  and  once 
more  charged  the  jury  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  verdict  was  obsti¬ 
nately  returned  for  the  second  time:  “Not  guilty."  The  governor 
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was  still  stubborn  and  the  court  was  reconvened  the  next  forenoon, 
and  the  result  was  the  same  for  the  third  time.  Realizing  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  further  prosecution,  Andros  accepted  the  recommendation 
that  Carteret  be  returned  to  East  Jersey  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  not  to  engage  himself  in  participating  in  any  official  acts,  civil 
or  military.  The  dispute  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Lords’  Proprie¬ 
tors  for  a  solution. 

Apparently  word  was  sent  from  the  usurping  governor’s  office  in 
New  York  to  all  the  towns  in  New  Jersey  for  the  election  of  dep¬ 
uties  to  meet  in  an  assembly  at  Elizabethtown.  John  Ward,  the 
turner,  being  then  constable  of  Newark,  made  returns  on  May  24, 
1680,  of  the  election  of  “Mr.  John  Ward  and  Mr.  Thomas  John¬ 
son,”  as  deputies.  Governor  Ancjros  arrived  in  Elizabethtown  on 
June  2,  1680  with  a  retinue  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  servants,  and 
proceeded  to  the  council  house  where,  after  the  deputies  were  sworn 
in,  he  delivered  a  long  inaugural  address,  of  which  the  following 
brief  account  is  preserved  : 

He  acquainted  them  (with  the  fact)  they  are  (were)  met  for  the 
King(’s)  and  (the)  Country(’s)  Service,  and  in  order  to  it,  he  hath 
brought  the  King(’)s  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  En¬ 
gland,  to  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  Commission,  that  this  Part  of 
the  Country,  m(ight)  by  them,  their  Representatives,  see  the  Author¬ 
ity,  and  his  Majesty’s  and  his  Royal  Highness (’)  care  of  them  in 
every  respect,  as  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Collony;  pursuant,  to  which 
and  Law,  he  hath  endeavored  not  to  be  wanting  in  his  Duty  for  the 
wellfare  of  all,  though  by  some  mistake  and  neglect,  they  have  not 
been  so  unanimous  and  united  as  they  ought  (to  be),  and  now  are 
(to  see)  by  the  said  Great  Seal,  which  is  their  Grand  Charter  Rule 
and  Joint  Safety;  and  Things  being  now  come  so  well  to  their  right 
Channel,  he  doth  again,  by  virtue  of  the  above  Authority,  confirm 
the  remitting  (of)  all  past  Actors  (’)  assuming  Authority,  and  offer  to 
their  Consideration  how  necessary  it  is  (for)  an  Act  (to)  be  made  to 
confirm  all  past  judicial  Proceedings,  and  for  the  Times  and  Places 
of  keeping  their  future  Courts  and  Sessions. 

Historian  Pierson  interprets,  by  reading  the  proceedings,  that  the 
deputies,  John  Ward  being  one  of  them,  insisted  strenuously  that  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  East  Jersey  under  Carter¬ 
et  be  assured  to  them  for  the  future.  This  was  at  first  refused  but 
Andros  was  eventually  forced,  later  in  the  day,  to  sign  an  agreement 
embodying  these  provisions  which  gave  the  people  a  victory  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  displayed  his  fear  of  the  strong-minded  colonists. 

Meanwhile  a  good  many  of  the  Jerseyites  vented  bitter  utterances 
at  Andros  for  his  nerve  in  assuming  the  government  of  East  Jersey, 
as  is  indicated  by  an  instance  in  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
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William  Taylor  and  another  one.  One  R.  Mann,  in  his  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  given  on  June  8,  1680,  stated  the  following: 

I,  (the)  under-written  (person),  being  at  Jonas  Wood,  ye  ordinary 
keeper(’s  tavern)  there,  did  *  heare  Wm.  Tailor,  com(m)only 
called  Doctor  Tailor,  utter  many  railing  (and)  invective  speeches 
against  S(i)r  Edmund  Andros  &  his  Government,  saying  yt  S(i)r 
Edmund  Andros  was  a  rogue  &  a  traitor,  &  had  dealt  treacherously 
in  taking  away  theire  Government,  meaning  Captain  Philip  Carteret, 
&  yt  he  would  say  it  to  his  face,  then  repeating  ye  wrords  he  had 
s(ai)d  (to  the)  afores(ai)d,  together  with  many  other  opprobrious 
Language,  at  which  discourse  Mr.  Justice  Ward  bid  him  hold  his 
tongue,  yett  still  he  did  persist,  saying  yt  S(i)r  Edmund  (Andros) 
had  none,  butt  a  Company  of  Rogues  and  Traitors  about  him  in 
his  Councill,  &  yt  he  would  not  be  governed  by  such  being(s,  who 
would  repeat)  the  very  words. 

A  warrant  was  then  issued  on  June  10,  1680,  and  sent  to  Consta¬ 
ble  Ward,  of  Newark,  for  the  arrest  of  William  Taylor,  if  he  could 
be  found  within  “their  precinct.” 

On  July  21,  1680,  Governor  Andros,  receiving  the  returns  from 
the  New  Jersey  towms,  approved  of  Newark’s  election  of: 

Mr.  John  Ward,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  and  Capt.  Samuel  Swaine 
to  bee  Overseers  (officers?),  &  together  with  the  justices  of  ye 
Toune,  &c. ,  (to)  Heare  &  determine  all  matters,  not  exceeding  5£ 
according  to  (the)  Law. 

The  proprietary  government,  under  which  it  had  operated  in  New 
Jersey,  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Sir  George  Carteret  in 
England,  in  September  of  1680,  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  his  remote  cousin  Philip  Carteret  died,  and  in  the 
wake  came  the  “landlord (s’ )  tyranny.” 

At  an  all-day  meeting,  held  on  October  19,  1681,  it  was  concerned 
in  the  fencing  of  four  acres  of  common  land.  To  each  homesteader 
a  task  was  assigned.  More  than  eighty  allotments  were  made,  rang¬ 
ing  from  two  to  fifteen  and  one-half  rods.  As  John’s  lot  w  as  No.  37, 
he  was  to  lay,  proportionally  in  his  share  of  labor,  ten  rods  of  fence. 
The  wrork  was  completed,  and  an  enclosure  was  provided  for  pastur¬ 
ing  the  town  cattle. 

Spring  was  on  in  April  of  1682,  and  the  firewood  at  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson’s  house  had  dwindled  during  the  past  winter.  By  the  town 
order  of  the  nineteen  of  the  month,  “Mr.  Ward”  and  three  others 
were  to  compose  a  committee  to  pick  “(the)  l  ime  for  *  carry¬ 
ing  (in)  Mr.  Pierson’s  Wood,”  to  be  replenished  for  the  following 
winter.  “All  persons  (are)  to  attend  (to)  the  Work  upon  one  Day, 
when  the  Overseer  doth  appoint  it.  ’ 

The  deputies,  elected  to  represent  the  town  at  the  General  Assem- 
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bly,  were  without,  or  lack  of  information,  as  to  the  town’s  needs  so, 
at  the  town  meeting  of  February  5,  168(3),  it  was  moved  that  “a 
committee  (be)  chosen  to  consider  *  some  Things,  as  they 
think  may  be  for  the  Town’s  Good,  in  order  that  our  Deputies 
should  promote  the  same  at  the  General  Assembly.”  John  and  eight 
other  experienced  men  were  designated  to  compose  the  committee, 
and  to  instruct  the  deputies  in  what  they  considered  that  the  town 
needed. 

Attendance  at  the  town  meetings  was  again  indifferent  and  neg¬ 
lectful,  and  on  January  1,  168(4),  the  order  of  March  21,  167(6) 
was  resurrected,  and  attention  was  called  to  it.  A  resolution  then 
was  offered  that  : 

For  Want  of  due  Execution  many  are  remiss  in  their  Attendance, 
by  which  means  (the)  Town  Business  is  much  hind(e)red,  and  some 
as  do  attend  (are)  much  damnified  by  losing  their  Time.  We,  that 
are  now  present,  do  assent  that  all  past  offenses  on  this  account  be 
made  past  by  (up)  to  this  Day.  And  (we)  do  now  subscribe  our 
names  [provided  that  Three-fourth (s)  of  the  Planters  do  subscribe 
their  names]  that  all  and  every  penalty  in  that  Order  before  mention¬ 
ed,  (relating)  to  our  late  Coming,  total  Absence,  or  irregular  going 

*  (out,  do  stand)  before  the  Meeting  be  dismissed.  *  *  * 

We  do  now  agree  and  think  it  most  fit  that  Three  Men,  in  each 
End  of  the  Town,  be  Chosen,  for  each  Person  that  is  remiss,  to 
repair  to  (the  collector)  within  two  or  three  Days,  at  most,  after  the 
meeting;  and  if  their  Reasons  are  satisfying  to  them  why  they  were 
absent,  the(ir  fines)  shall  be  remitted;  otherwise  within  three  Days 
after  (su)ch  Town  Meeting,  their  Names  as  are  remiss  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Constable,  who  is  to  gather  up  such  Fines,  and  shall 
have  half  (of  them)  for  his  Pains. 

Among  the  fifty-seven  signatures  on  the  paper  appears  the  name  of 
John  Ward,  to  uphold  the  resolution  fora  full  attendance  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  meetings. 

On  May  30,  1684,  the  town  met  and  chose  “Mr.  Ward”  and  five 
others  to  be  on  a  committee: 

To  consider  and  draw  up  something  (to)  *  be  in  readiness, 
(when)  Occasion  (comes  for  us)  to  manifest  our  Right  and  Title  to 
the  Land  we  bought  of  the  Heathen (s).  (They  were  allowed) 
Liberty  to  call  in  *  (the)  Help  and  Advice  of  any  others,  whose 
suggestions  m(ay)  be  worth  considering. 

It  appears  that  there  had  been  some  hitch  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Newark  town  bounds,  as  the  land  proprietors  were  far  from  being 
satisfied.  At  the  meeting  of  January  24,  168(7),  it  was  “agreed  that 
there  shall  be  a  Committee  to  treat  with  the  Committee  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  about  our  Settlement  (of)  the  Town  Bounds.”  John  Ward 
was  appointed  as  chairman,  with  four  others,  “to  give  (them)  In- 
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structions  (i)n  the  Town’s  behalf,”  as  to  the  proper  bounds. 

John  was  on  a  committee  of  thirteen,  he  being  the  chairman, 
created  at  the  meeting  of  February  7,  168(7),  “to  take  Notice  of  all 
Lands  that  Persons^have  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  regulate  the 
same,”  and  that  they  “are  to  Order  now  a  fourth  Division  of  Land 
*  (to)  be  laid  out,  (and)  that  there  should  be  thirteen  (persons 
so)  that  there  might  be  a  casting  voice  among  them,  if  need  should 
require.  ” 

The  aged  town  minister,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  had  passed  away, 
and  his  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  accepted  the  responsibility  thrust 
upon  him  to  assume  charge  of  the  rude  sanctuary.  The  town  held  a 
meeting  on  January  9,  168(8),  to  provide  for  his  temporal  welfare 
as  the  parishioners  had  done  so  loyally  for  his  father.  As  read  by 
an  action  taken  at  the  meeting: 

It  is  fully  and  unanimously  consented  to,  and  agreed  upon,  by  every 
Planter  now  present,  all  being  called  by  Name,  that  they  will  from 
Time  to  Time,  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  their  full  Propor¬ 
tion  equally,  in  a  Rate  that  may  be  agreed  on,  by  the  Major  Part  of 
the  Town,  for  the  Maintainence  and  Allowance  now  agreed  upon, 
for  the  upholding  and  preaching  of  the  Word  in  our  Town;  and 
Eighty  Pounds  by  the  Year  is  agreed  upon,  to  be  allowed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Minister  with  his  fire-wood,  and  to  be  Rate  free. 

“John  Ward,  Sen’r,”  as  his  name  appears,  being  the  first  on  a 
long  list  of  subscribers  agreeing  to  pay  their  proportional  rate  for  the 
support  of  the  young  successor. 

No  satisfactory  undertanding  had  been  reached  with  the  land  pro¬ 
prietors.  At  the  meeting  of  April  30,  1688,  John  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  eleven  men,  with  authority: 

To  endeavour  a  legall  Settlement  with  the  Proprietors,  offering  to 
give  a  legall  Acknowledgment  for  Lands  within  our  Town  Bounds, 
as  axprest  in  our  Bill  of  Sale  and  Priviledges  suitable  for  us. — The 
said  Committee,  in  (its)  Offer,  (is)  not  (to)  exceed  the  advice  of 
such  of  their  Neighbours,  as  are  most  capable  to  give  Advice  in  that 
Matter. 

From  June  of  1689  to  August  of  1692,  East  Jersey  had  no  govern¬ 
ment  whatever.  It  was  because  a  few  months  after  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor  Hamilton  left  the  province  for  Europe,  in  August  of  1689,  that 
the  Newark  inhabitants  were  left  in  the  care  of  their  county  and  town 
officers.  At  the  meeting  of  March  25,  1690,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

It  is  voted  that  there  shall  be  a  committee  chosen  to  order  all  af¬ 
fairs  in  as  prudent  way,  as  *  (it)  can,  for  the  safety  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  ourselves,  wives,  children  and  estates,  according  to  the 
capacity  we  are  in.  (John  was  designated  to  be  on  the  committee 
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as  chairman,  with  five  men,  and  were)  to  join  with  the  (men)  in 
(a)  military  capacity. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  life  story,  John  was  made  a  justice  in 
1677,  1678  and  1679.  It  is  apparent  that  he  was  still  serving  in  the 
judicial  capacity  in  1691  when  William  Camp  and  Seth  Tompkins, 
as  overseers  of  the  will  of  John  Baldwin,  junior,  dated  December  25, 
1688,  and  made  “at  Newark,  in  the  government  of  New  England/' 
requested  “the  justices  of  Newark,  Mr.  John  Ward  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnson,"  to  “convene"  on  June  20,  1691,  and  “g (i)  ve  their  sense 
and  approbation  of  what  might  be  most  suitable  *  (for)  the 
settling  of  what  lands  belonged  to  the  heirs." 

The  young  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  had  resigned  his  pastoral  field 
in  1692  to  accept  a  call  to  Killingworth,  Conn.  The  service  of  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Prudden,  who  was  a  classmate  of  the  out-going  minister  at 
Harvard  college,  was  secured  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Old  “Mr.  (John) 
Ward’ '  was  on  a  committee  of  seven  leading  men,  empowered  at 
the  town  of  the  meeting  of  August  23,  1692  to  offer  encouraging 
inducements  for  Mr.  Prudden' s  coming  and  settling.  The  condition 
was : 

That  he  may  be  better  (able  to)  attend  upon  the  work  of  (a) 
Minister  as  his  Business,  and  for  the  more  comfortable  Sustenance  of 
his  Family  *  (during)  his  Attendance  therein,  that  he  shall  have 
£50  p(er)  annum ,  and  his  Fire  Wood  free,  to  be  paid  yearly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  Contributions  voluntarily  subscribed  by  them  (the  pa¬ 
rishioners)  to  Mr.  Prudden,  or  his  Order,  so  long  as  he  shall  con¬ 
tinue  with  them  employed  in  the  Ministry,  *  (and)  *  that  (he) 
shall  have  and  hold  a  Propriatie  (estate),  and  other  Conveniences  for 
his  Accommodations  in  this  Town,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
him  and  the  Committee  appointed  to  treat  with  him. 

As  the  result  of  the  treaty,"  drawn  up  between  the  new  minister 
and  John  and  his  fellow  committeemen,  it  was  agreed  that  he: 

Shall  have  and  hold  the  accom(m)odations,  purchased  of  Mrs. 
Falconer,  for  his  Proprietie,  to  him  and  his  Heirs  forever,  he  paying, 
or  causing  to  be  paid,  the  two  last  Payments,  indented  *  with 
Mrs.  Falconer. 

The  venerable  lieutenant  John  Ward  was  somewhere  close  to  his 
seventies, — as  a  soldier,  not  of  his  country  only,  but  also  of  his  Heav¬ 
enly  Captain,  when  he  was  surprised  without  his  armor,  to  fall  in  his 
last  conflict  in  November  of  1694.  As  he,  Richard  Harrison,  Peter 
Condit  and  others  of  our  ancestors  were  laid  in  a  poor  spot,  through 
which  the  chief  officers  and  its  legal  guardians  consented  to  open  a 
highway,  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent  of  thirty-three  by  forty-five 
feet  of  the  the  town  lot,  the  knowledge  of  the  original  burial  loca- 
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tion  of  the  primitive  settlers  is  lost,  with  John’s  and  others’  memen¬ 
toes. 

Below  is  his  interesting  and  remarkably  well-written  will,  as  taken 
from  the  original  will  now  in  the  keeping  in  the  archives  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  names  of  his  “living 
daughters’’  are  not  mentioned.  The  will  is  as  follows: 

Newark,  Octob(e)r  31st,  Anno  Dom(ini),  1694,  Be  it  known  that 
I,  John  Warde,  sen(’)r,  Inhabitant  of  Newarke,  in  East  Jersey  being 
at  present,  Sound  in  minde,  of  perfect  memory  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  [thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  for  it],  though  sick  &:  weake  in 
Body,  [through  the  hand  of  God  upon  me],  waiting  for  my  change 
and  dissolution,  every  day  by  Bodily  Death,  doe  make,  constitute  and 
declare  this,  my  Last  will  &  Testament,  in  manner  and  forme,  as 
followeth  :  Revoking  and  Annulling,  by  these  presents,  all  and  every 
testament  and  testaments,  will  and  wills  heretofore  by  me  made,  and 
declared,  either  by  word  (of  mouth),  or  writing,  and  this  (is)  to  be 
taken  for  my  Last  will  and  Testament,  and  none  other,  and  in  the 
name  of  God,  Amen. 

Imprimis:  I  commit  my  soul,  i(m) mortal,  unto  God,  who  gave 
it,  to  glorie  him,  and  to  be  glorified  by  him  forever  more,  and  I  give 
my  Body  to  the  dust,  [out  of  which  it  was  made],  to  be  decently  and 
honorably  buried,  in  (the)  hope  of  a  better  Resurrection,  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  change  this  vile,  fraile  and  corruptible  Body  of 
mine,  into  the  likeness  of  his  own  glorious  Body,  according  to  the 
working,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself,  That  soe 
I  may  be  ever  with  the  Lord,  which  is  (the)  best  of  all,  Amen. 

Moreover:  I  dispose  of  my  worldly  Estate,  which  I  am  possessed 
of,  as  followeth,  viz. :  all  just  and  Lawful  Debts,  with  tfunerall 
charges,  being  first  paid  by  my  Executours,  I  will  that  my  Dear  and 
Loving  wife,  wh(o)  now  is  Hannah  ward  by  Name,  shall  have  & 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  without  any  manner  of  suit.  Let,  troubl(e), 
or  molestation  from  my  Heirs,  or  executors  or  administrators  whatso¬ 
ever,  right,  interest,  profit,  priviledge,  or  benefit  in  Lands,  stock,  or 
moveable(s)  that  did,  of  right,  belong,  and  (in)  any  way  appert(a)en 
unto  her,  in  her  former  desolate  estate,  as  the  widdow  and  relict  of 
Thomas  Huntington,  deceased,  that  is  to  say,  what  shall  Remain  of 
the  said  moveables,  at  my  Decease,  and  also  one  third  part  of  all  the 
moveabl(e)  chattells,  of  any  sort,  belonging  to  me,  to  (be)  first 
divided  unto  her,  by  my  Executors,  in  convenient  time,  after  my 
deceas(e),  as  her  who(le)  Dowry,  out  of  (my)  Estate;  one  more 
only  excepted,  which  I  have  given  unto  my  grandson  John  Ward, 
as  a  gratuity,  with  her  (consent),  and  the  gun,  which  he  useth  to 
Traine  with. 

Moreover:  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  John  Warde  by 
Name,  my  Dwelling  House,  being  situate  in  the  Township  of  New¬ 
ark,  lying  between  John  Morice(’s  lot)  and  Nathaniel  Warde(’s), 
with  a  part  of  my  Homestead  and  orchard  first  planted  thereupon, 
that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  my  homestead,  abovesaid,  lying  Next  adjacent 
unto  John  Morrice(’s  lot),  beginning  upon  the  front,  at  John  Mor- 
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rice  his  Lott,  and  running  Northward,  upon  the  ffront  to  the  North 
end  of  the  Dwelling  house,  and  from  thence  westward,  upon  a  square 
Line  in  Length,  within  one  Rod  of  the  first  Ro(w)e  of  trees,  in  the 
New  orchard,  holding  the  same  Breadth,  from  John  Morrice(’s)  lot; 
ffront  and  Reere;  moreover ,  I  bequeath  unto  my  son  John,  one  half 
of  my  upland  Lott,  by  (the)  first  division  in  the  (worn  off)  and  my 
me(a)dow,  at  maple  Island,  as  butted  and  Bounded,  in  the  records 
(worn  off),  together  with  that  part  of  (the)  upland  (lot)  within 
(the)  fence,  at  the  mountaine,  which  he  hath  made  improvement 
upon,  to  be  and  Remaine  to  hi(m),  as  his  Right  and  propriety,  by 
Legacy  from  after  my  Decease. 

Moreover:  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Nathan  (i)  el  warde  by 
Name,  a  part  of  my  Homestead,  abovesaid,  next  unto  the  Lott, 
which  he  now  liveth  upon,  Running  upon  the  ffront,  from  his  Lott 
to  the  North  end  of  my  Dwelling  house,  and  from  thence  upon  a 
line  westward  to  the  Reer  of  my  Homestead,  holding  the  same 
breadth,  Front  and  Reer,  with  the  Barne  yard,  Trees  and  improve¬ 
ments)  made  thereupon.  I  give  also  unto  my  said  son  Nathan  (i)  el 
half  (of)  the  me(a)dow,  called  Amendment,  and  Four  Acres  of  salt 
me(a)dow,  more  with  half  (of)  my  second  Division  of  upland,  Lying 
in  the  Neck;  and  six  acres  of  the  Land,  Called  pasture,  (and)  more¬ 
over ,  what  upland  within  fence,  at  the  mountaine,  he  hath  improved, 
and  hath  in  Tillage,  and  one  half  of  that,  which  I  have  there,  within 
fence,  and  under  my  own  improvement,  (and)  all  and  every  * 
parcell,  or  parcels  of  Land  and  me(a)dow,  above  mentioned,  I  will 
and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Nathan  (i)  el  to  have  and  to  hold  as  his 
proper  right,  after  my  decease,  as  a  Legacy  from  me.  Moreover ,  I 
will  and  dispose  (of)  in  this,  my  (last  will  and)  Testament,  as  is 
expressed  on  the  other  side  parte. 

Moreover:  It  is  my  will  that  my  son-in-law  Jabish  Rogers  should 
have  and  Hold  what  Land  he  now  hath,  under  his  improvement,  and 
within  ffence,  at  the  mountaine,  and  an  equal  parte  with  Nathan (i) el, 
of  that  which  is  now  under  my  improvement  there,  as  his  Right  and 
propriety,  after  my  decease,  as  a  Legacy  from  me. 

Moreover:  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  each  of  my  Daughters  now 
Living,  and  unto  the  surviving  children  and  issue  of  my  Daughter 
Hanna (h)  Baldwin,  deceased,  a  sixt(h)  part  by  (an)  equal  division 
of  all  my  mov(e)abl(e)  estate,  chattels,  and  goods,  and  other  out- 
lands  belonging,  of  right,  to  me,  in  the  Bounds  of  Newarke,  and  not 
dispose (d)  of,  before  in  this,  my  will,  [excepting  only  that  parte]  of 
my  Homestead  and  New  orchard,  which  lyeth  in  the  reere  of  my 
Lott,  between  John  morrice(’s)  and  my  son  Nathan(i)el(’ )s  Line, 
aforementioned,  which  from  the  Bounds  set  unto  my  son  John  ward, 
I  give  unto  my  son-in-law  John  Cooper,  for  him  to  have  and  hold, 
possess,  and  enjoy,  to  the  use  &  benefit  of  him,  and  his  Assignes, 
after  my  decease,  which  shall  be  vallued  and  reckoned,  at  seven 
pounds,  and  *  part  of  pheby(’)s  share,  in  the  devision.  Note 
also  that  my  son  Nathan  (i)  el  ward  shall  not  Bound  his  division  Line, 
upon  the  North  end  of  the  dwelling  house,  as  mentioned  afore,  but 
it  shall  be  allowed  for  John  to  advance  his  North  Line  twenty  f(ee)t 
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beyond  the  house,  and  for  the  full  confirmation  of  this,  my  will  and 
Testament. 

I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  seal  and  subscribed  my  Name,  the  day 
and  date,  above-written,  hereby  also  Nominating,  constituting  and 
appointing  my  Dear  and  Loving  sons  John  and  Nathan ( i ) el  warde, 
joint  Executours  of  this,  my  will  and  Testament,  willing  and  im- 
pow(e)ring  them  to  act  and  doe  all  and  every  thing,  that  may  be 
Necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  premises,  as  near  as  may  be, 
according  to  the  minds  of  the  Testator. — Signed  and  sealed  in  the 
presence  of  us. — John  prudden,  sen(’)r,  (and)  Herbert  young. 

Newark,  20th,  November,  1694,  John  prudden,  Sen(’)r,  &  Robert 
young,  witnesses,  subscribing  to  ye  wnthin  &  above-written  Instru¬ 
ment,  did  solemnly  sw  ear  upon  ye  holy  Evangelists  of  almighty  God, 
yt  they  did  see  ye  above-written  (instrument)  John  ward  Sign,  Seale, 
publish  &  declair  ye  within  &  above-written  Instrument  to  be  his  Last 
will  &  testament,  &  yt,  at  ye  time  thereof,  he  was  of  sound  mind  & 
perfect  memorie,  to  ye  best  of  their  knowledge  &  understanding, 
swor(e)  before  me,  (the)  under-wrritten  Commis(sioner)  for  takeing 
ye  probate  of  all  w'ills  &  testaments,  date  above-w’ritten. — Thomas 
Ogden. 

Perth  Amboy,  (the)  5th  (of)  Dece(mbe)r,  1694,  Entered  upon 
ye  publick  Records  of  ye  L(a)t(e)  province  of  East  new  Jersey,  In 
Lib:  E:  fol.  196,  and  Examined  by  me,  Thomas  Ogden,  D(eputy) 
Sec(reta)ry  &  Reg(iste)r.  Letters  testimonial,  with  (the)  preceding 
w’ill  annexed,  (wras  issued  to  the  named  executors,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  December). 

The  location  of  John’s  land  possessions  is  disclosed  in  the  records 
of  the  following:  August  25,  1675,  patent  granted  to  Jasper  Crane, 
for  the  ninth  tract  of  “fourteen  a(cres)  of  meadow'  (land)  at  Great 
Island,  bounded  (on  the)  S(outh)  by  (the  land  of)  Lieut.  John 
Ward”;  March  15,  1694,  patent  to  John  Curtis,  for  the  seventh 
tract  of  “6  a(cres)  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  swamp,  E(ast  of  the 
land)  of  widow  Ward”;  December  20,  1695,  patent  to  John  Gard¬ 
ner,  for  the  eighth  tract  of  “another  piece  of  meadow’  E(ast  of  the 
land  of  John  Ward”;  April  27,  1696,  patent  to  Samuel  Rose,  for  the 
tenth  tract  of  “5  a(cres)  N(orthof  the  land  of)  John  Waard,  Senior, 
and  (the  land  of)  John  Baldwin”;  June  5,  1696,  patent  to  John 
Morris,  for  “a  house  lot,  10  by  6  chains,  N(orth  of  the  lot  of)  Mrs. 
John  Waard”;  June  5,  1696,  patent  to  John  Baldwin,  Senior,  for 
the  fourth  tract  of  “4a(cres)  in  the  salt  meadow  W(est  of)  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Waard”;  December  10,  1696,  patent  to  Theophilus  Pierson,  for 
the  fifth  tract,  —  “a  lot  at  Beefe  Point,  10  by  6  ch(ains),  W(est  of) 
Lieut.  Ward”;  January  20,  1697,  patent  to  Francis  Lindsley,  for  the 
second  tract  of  “4  a(cres)  in  the  Neck,  N  (orth  of)  John  Ward”; 
May  1,  1697,  confirmation  of  deed  to  Joseph  and  Hannah  Bond  “in 
(the)  right  of  their  father  Stephen  Bond,  blacksmith,  dec’d,”  for  the 
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third  tract  of  11  a(cres)  in  the  (East)  Neck,  E(astof)  Mr.  Waard”; 
May  1,  1697,  confirmation  of  deed  to  Jasper  and  Daniel  Crane  “in 
(the)  right  of  their  father  John  Crane,'’  for  the  ninth  tract  of  “4 
a(cres)  of  meadow  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  S(outh  of)  John  Ward  "; 
March  25,  1698,  patent  to  Samuel  Huntington,  for  the  second  tract, 
a  lot  on  the  hill,  Westside  of  (the)  town,  11  acres,  N(orth  of) 
John  Ward”;  March  28,  1698,  confirmation  of  patent  of  Matthew 
Camfield,  in  the  right  of  his  deceased  father,”  for  the  second  tract, 
a  lot  by  the  mountain,  N (orth  of)  Mrs.  Waard’’;  August  1, 
1699,  deed  of  Samuel  Rose  to  William  Brant,  for  a  tract  of  “5  a(cres) 
of  meadow  (land),  N(orth  of)  John  Ward,  Senior”;  and  March  18, 
1699,  deed  of  Samuel  Huntington  to  Jonathan  Baldwin,  for  “11  acres 
on  the  hill,  W(est)  of  (the)  town,  (and)  N(orth  of)  John  Ward.” 

Apparently,  John's  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1646,  was 
Sarah,  whose  surname  is  not  yet  found,  as  appears  in  the  Branford 
Town  Records  of  October  14,  1672: 

John  Ward,  of  Newworke,  in  the  p(ro)uince  of  New  Jersey, 
*  (sold)  *  to  Thomas  Guttsill  (Goodsell),  of  Branford, 
(several  parcels  of  lands,  with  descriptions)”.  The  witnesses  were 
Michael  Taintor  and  Eleazer  Stent,  the  latter  being  the  town  clerk 
and  recorder.  Then  follows  this:  “Sarah  Ward,  the  wife  of  John 
ward,  of  Newworke,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  did  [in  the 
presence  of  Samuel  Rose  and  Anthony  Olliff]  owne(s)  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  (s)  the  bill  of  sayle  which  her  husband  made  with  Thomas  Gutt¬ 
sill.” 

Then,  by  an  entry  under  the  same  date,  “John  Ward,  senior,  of 
Newworke,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  h(as)  sold,  and  by  these 
presents  do(eth)  ali(e)nate  and  make  over  unto  Michaell  Taintor, 
of  Branford,”  with  the  descriptions  of  several  parcels  of  land,  which 
were  witnessed  by  Eleazer  Stent  and  Thomas  Goodell. 

His  wife  died  sometime  before  1690,  when  he  took  for  his  second 
wife,  Hannah  (Crane)  Huntington  and  daughter  of  Jasper  Crane, 
then  the  widow  of  Thomas  Huntington,  who  died  in  1685.  She 
probably  was  much  younger  than  her  first  husband.  Though  she 
also  was  considerably  younger  than  John  himself  he  probably  thought 
her  a  suitable  companion,  as  some  widowers,  even  in  our  days,  prefer 
young  women  to  old  ones. 

His  other  old  friend  Jasper  Crane,  having  taken  departure  from 
this  life  before  October  28,  1681,  he  and  Thomas  Pierson,  son  of 
the  elder  Abraham  Pierson,  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  inventory 
of  old  Jasper’s  estate,  as  presented  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  his 
son  Deliverance  Crane  and  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Huntington. 
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Five  years  after  the  latter’s  death  in  1685,  his  widow  became  John’s 
second  wife. 

While  living  in  Branford,  Conn.,  there  were  two  John  Wards; 
one  being  known  by  the  term  "sergeant,”  who  went  there  from 
Wethersfield,  and  the  other,  by  his  vocation  and  his  coming  from 
New  Haven.  Both  the  John  Wards  accompanied  the  colonists  in 
the  moving  to  Newark  in  1666.  One  Ward  compiler  positively 
affirms  that  they  were  first  cousins,  but  fails  to  cite  proof  for  their 
relationship.  The  plain  names,  without  prefix  or  suffix,  found  in  the 
town  records  are  sometimes  too  confusing  and  perplexing  to  distin¬ 
guish  which  Ward  we  wish  to  credit  in  this  life  story.  It  seems 
both  the  John  Wards  went  to  Branford  to  dispose  of  their  land  pos¬ 
sessions  by  sale. 

By  his  first  wife,  John  had  the  following  children: 


Jonathan,  born  about  1647;  probably  died  when  young. 

John,  jr. ,  born  April  10,  1649;  died  May  5,  1695;  his  first 
wife  Mary  was  daughter  of  Henry  Lyon,  and  his  second, 
whom  he  married  about  1680,  was  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Samuel1-’  Kitchell  by  his  first  wife. 

MARY,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Nathaniel,  born  November  3,  1656;  died  in  January  of  1732; 
married  Christiana,  daughter  of  Samuel  Swaine,  and  sister 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  first  ship  passenger  to  step 
ashore  at  Newark. 

Hannah,  born  November  20,  1658;  died  before  1694,  was 
married  to  Jonathan  Baldwin,  November  2,  1677. 

Elizabeth,  born  January  24,  1660. 

Dorcas,  born  Maich  10,  1663;  died  January  25,  1738;  was 
wife  of  Joseph,  son  of  Richard1-’  Harrison. 

Abigail,  born  April  20,  1665;  evidently  died  when  young. 

Sarah,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  was  wife  of  Jabez  Rogers. 

Deborah,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  was  wife  of  Eliphalet 
Johnson. 

Phoebe,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  was  wife  of  Col.  John 
Cooper. 


Authorities  consulted:  "Willis  Family  of  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,”  by  Charles  Ethelbert  Willis  and  Frances  Caroline  Willis; 
Genealogical  and  Memorial  History  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,”  by 
h  rancis  Bayley  Lee;  "Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of 
Newark,  (N.  J. ),”  by  Samuel  H.  Cougar;  "Narratives  of  Newark, 
( N .  J . ) ,  ”  by  Dav  id  1  >awrence  Pierson;  "First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Newark,  (N.  J.),”  by  Jonathan  F.  Stearns,  D. D. ;  "Newark 
1  own  Records”;  "Calendar  of  New  Jersey  Records  1664-1700”; 
"Abstracts  of  Wills”;  "New  Jersey  Archives”;  "New  Jersey  Colo¬ 
nial  Documents’’;  "History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  (Conn. ),’ ’ 
by  Robert  Atwater  Smith;  "Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1665- 
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1678,  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull;  and  research  work  by  a  Con¬ 
necticut  genealogist. 

MART  3  WARD:  See  the  life  story  of  Samuel3  Harrison  in  the 
Harrison  lineage. — Page  182. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Richard1  Ward,  bom 
John2 

Samuel3  Harrison,  ” 
Peter3  Condit, 

Peter4 

Henry5  Axtell, 
Simeon6  Cory, 

James7  ”  ” 


died 

1635; 

wife, 

Joyce. 

1625; 

y  * 

1694; 

1  * 

Sarah . 

1647; 

*  * 

1724; 

*  y 

Mary3  Ward. 

y  * 

1714; 

y  y 

Mary4  Harrison. 

1699; 

y  5 

1768; 

y  y 

Phoebe4  Dodd. 

1738; 

*  J 

1818; 

y  y 

Phoebe4  Condit. 

1774; 

1  * 

1847; 

y  y 

Rhoda6  Axtell. 

1801; 

1  1 

1880; 

y  y 

Susan7  Mulford. 
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The  identity  of  the  JOHN1  STEVENS,  who  is  known  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  the  Stevens  family  of  Guilford,  or  the  place  from  which 
he  came,  is  at  present  in  doubt.  It  is  stated  in  the  “Stevens  Gene¬ 
alogy,”  by  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  L.  L.  D. ,  that  he  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Edward  Stephens,  of  Little  Sodbury,  county  of  Gloucester, 
and  of  a  most  creditable  English  line  which  bristles  with  coats  of 
arms,  and  extends  back  to  Airard  Fitz  Stephen,  a  nobleman  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  story  is  very  interesting  and  the  line  is  one  of  which 
any  American  may  well  be  proud,  but  one  link  in  the  chain  is  broken, 
so  the  previous  history  availeth  not. 

Unfortunately  the  compiler  did  not  extend  his  research  quite  far 
enough,  for  according  to  Foster’s  “Alumni  Oxoniensis,”  “John 
Stephens,  son  of  Edwrard,  of  Little  Sodbury,  Co.  Gloucester,  arm., 
matriculated  at  Lincoln  College,  Nov.  24,  1637,  aged  15.”  An  in¬ 
scription  taken  from  St.  Thomas’  church  at  Oxford  tells  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  story  in  Latin  which,  translated,  is  as  follows: 

John  Stevens,  second  son  born  to  Edward  Stephens,  of  Little  Sod¬ 
bury,  in  County  Gloucester,  Armiger,  a  youth  of  great  natural  ability, 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  inclinations  of  young  manhood,  distinguished 
for  piety  and  literary  attainments,  died  April  8,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1643. 

These  records  prove  that  John,  the  second  son  of  Edward,  was 
born  in  the  year  1622.  Had  this  John  lived  he  could  not  have  been 
“the  ancestor, ”  as  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  the  rtal 
ancestor  emigrated  as  the  father  of  four  children.  Such  evidence  as 
this  cannot  be  overthrown  and  remove  any  possibility  of  claiming  de¬ 
scent  from  this  honored  line. 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  of  1916  refers 
to  a  will  of  Dame  Anne  Moulson,  of  St.  Christopher,  London,  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moulson,  knight  and  alderman  of  London,  under  date 
of  August  11,  1657,  and  proved  on  November  2,  1661.  In  this  docu¬ 
ment  the  testator  wills: 

To  Mr.  John  Stevens  and  his  wife,  another  of  my  niece(s), 
Knight’s  daughters;  Mr.  T  homas  Stevens,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens,  by  Anne,  his  late  wife,  daughter  of  my  husband’s  brother,  etc. 
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This  might  possibly  refer  to  the  “Ancestor  John.”  There  is  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  wife’s  name,  which  may  have  been 
Anne  instead  of  Mary.  Steiner’s  history  says  John  came  from  Kent. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  he  did  come  from  that  section,  and  that  he 
was  not  an  armiger,  but  a  well-to-do  farmer.  This  opinion  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  following  extract  from  Barber’s  “Historical  Collections”: 

Among  the  first  46  original  planters  who  settled  in  Guilford  were 
John  Stephens  and  Thomas  Stephens.”  The  first  planters  who  came 
to  Guilford  were  of  two  ranks,  viz.:  such  who  in  England  are  called 
gentlemen  and  commonalty.  None  were  poor  and  had  few  or  no 
servants.  The  gentlemen  were  all  men  of  wealth  and  had  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Mr.”;  the  others,  “goodman,”  or  “neighbor. ”  The  first 
planters  were  almost  all  husbandmen  by  profession,  no  tradesmen  or 
blacksmiths  being  among  them.  They  were  country  people  and  chose 
Guilford  as  a  place  like  their  old  home  in  Kent,  England. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  none  was  entitled  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
descendants  of  “John  Stevens”  may  well  console  themselves  with 
the  reasonable  assurance  that  their  ancestor  was  “Mr.”  John  Stevens, 
gentleman. 

The  first  known  record  concerning  him  was  his  appearance  on  the 
second  ship  that  came  into  Quinnipiac  bay,  in  July  of  1639,  he 
being  among  twenty-four  persons,  most  of  whom  settled  in  Guilford. 
Though  not  being  a  signer  of  the  original  plantation  covenant,  he  is 
known  by  the  Guilford  records,  to  have  settled  there  before,  or  about 
1645,  at  which  time  he  acted  as  a  judge  in  the  town.  It  would 
appear  likely,  however,  that  he  had  been  there  some  years  to  have 
been  appointed  to  so  important  an  office.  In  1650,  he  gave  his 
name  and  the  names  of  his  sons  Thomas  and  William  in  the  first  list 
of  settlers  in  Guilford  with  the  spelling  “Stephens.”  In  all  later 
records,  they  were  “Steevens,”  or  “Stevens,”  the  former  being 
more  common. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was  married  in 
England,  and  his  wife  must  have  died  before  he  emigrated,  as  she  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  records  of  Guilford.  He  must  have  united 
with  the  church  at  Guilford  between  1650  and  1656,  as  he  is  record¬ 
ed  as  a  freeman  in  1656. 

He  and  his  sons  Thomas  and  William  were  in  Guilford,  at  the 

first  division  of  lands.  His  home  lot,’  ’  of  one  and  one-half  acres, 
was  on  the  east  side  of  Fair  street,  next  north  of  William  Dudley. 
He  also  owned  thirty-six  and  one-quarter  acres  of  “upland,”  beside 
the  alder  swamp,  near  the  present  Alderbrook  cemetery. 

Among  the  seventeen  signers  of  the  petition  submitted  to  the  Con- 
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necticut  colony  at  Hartford  in  1664  appears  his  name,  praying  that 
they  “may  live  as  Christians,  and  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree 
with  peace  and  safety,  (and)  we  beg  of  yu  to  conseder  our  pr(e)sent 
streats.  ”  T  his,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  could  not  do  because  of 
her  agreement  with  New  Haven  on  the  combination  of  the  union, 
and  in  despair,  under  the  leadership  of  Bryant  Rossiter  they  left  and 
settled  in  Killingworth,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hammonasett  river. 
The  rest  of  the  Guilford  people  remained  staunch  to  the  New  Haven 
government  until  the  end,  though  a  few  of  them  were  as  bitter  against 
the  merged  formation  as  the  New  Haven  people  w  ere. 

John  executed  a  deed  of  gift  to  his  son  Thomas  of  his  East  Creek 
land,  near  the  alder  swamp,  under  date  of  March  11,  1670.  He 
made  his  will  on  August  27,  during  his  last  illness  three  days  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  September  1,  1670.  The  will  was 
signed  w’ith  his  mark,  he  doubtless  being  too  feeble  to  write  his  name 
in  full  as  he  had  often  done  in  his  days  of  health.  The  full  text  of 
the  will  is  given  as  copied  from  the  original  probate  records  by  the 
compiler,  who  found  it  on  file  in  the  New  Haven  Probate  Records: 

This  w  riting  witnesseth  that  I,  John  Stephens,  of  Guilford,  in  the 
county  of  New  Haven,  being  sick  and  ill  in  body,  but  of  perfect  mind 
and  memory,  blessed  be  God,  I  do  leave  this,  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  as  followeth : 

And  first,  I  bequeath  my  soul  into  the  hand  of  Almighty  God  yt 
gave  it  (to)  me,  and  my  body  to  ye  dust  to  be  decently  buryed,  and 
for  the  worldly  goods  yt  God  hath  given  me: 

First — I  give  to  my  sonne  Thomas  Stephens  the  mare  I  usually 
ride  on,  and  my  best  brass  kettle. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sonne  William  Stephens  all  my  houseing 
and  my  home  lot  and  my  meadow,  at  the  East  River  here  in  Guil¬ 
ford,  he  paying  out  of  it  ,£20;  ,£10  to  my  sonne  John  Stephens  in 
old  England,  to  be  paid  in  currant  pay  in  New  England,  and  ,£10  to 
my  daughter  Mary  Collins. 

Also,  I  give  my  son  Thomas  Stephens  my  best  su(i)te,  and  my 
cloake  and  my  bed  and  one  payre  of  sheets,  and  all  my  other  bedding. 

1  give  five  pounds  apiece  to  my  four  grandchildren,  to-icit:  James 
and  John,  my  son  Thomas'  sons,  and  John  and  Samuel,  the  sons  of 
my  son  William  Stephens.  Further,  I  Give  to  Mary  Stephens,  the 
daughter  of  my  son  Thomas,  a  payre  of  sheets,  and  1  give  to  Judith 
Stephens,  the  daughter  of  my  son  William,  a  payre  of  sheets,  and  the 
rest  of  my  estate  (is)  to  be  divided  in  equal  portions  between  my 
sonne  Thomas  Stephens,  and  my  sonne  William  Stephens,  and  my 
daughter  Mary  Collins,  and  I  do  make  my  sonne  Thomas  Stephens 
sole  executor  and  administrator  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament;  to 
pay  all  the  debts  and  gather  in  the  dues  to  ye  estate,  and  to  see  that 
they  be  faithfully  discharged. 

To  which  1  set  my  hand  and  seale,  this  27th  day  of  August,  anno 
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domini,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy. — The  mark  of  John 
Stephens.  Sealed  and  subscribed  in  ye  presence  of  William  Johnson 
(and)  William  Leeward. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  showed  ,£32:15:00  of  property  at  Kill- 
ingworth  and  ,£93:05:01  at  Guilford.  On  March  11,  1670,  six 
months  before  his  death,  John  executed  a  deed  of  gift  to  his  son 
Thomas  of  his  East  Creek  Land,  near  the  alder  swamp,  and  all 
after  divisions  of  land. 

The  Christian  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary.  His  children  were: 

Mary,  born  about  1623,  died  in  1700;  was  married  the  first 
time  to  Henry  Kingsnorth,  of  Staplehurst,  county  Kent, 
England,  and  the  second  time,  June  2,  1669,  to  John 
Collins,  of  Branford. 

THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

William,  born  in  England  about  1630;  died  in  Killingworth  in 
January  of  1703;  married  the  first  time,  March  3,  1653, 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Thomasia  (Fry)  Meigs;  the 
second  time,  Sarah,  widow  of  David  Carpenter,  of  New 
London. 

John,  born  about  1632;  was  a  shipwright;  lived  successively 
in  West  Haven,  New  Haven  and  New  London;  returned 
to  England;  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Coit. 

Authorities  consulted  :  A  Genealogy  of  the  Lineal  Descendants 

of  John  Steevens,  Guilford,  Conn.,”  by  Charlotte  Stevens  Holmes; 
tNash  Family-Fifty  Puritan  Ancestors,”  by  Elizabeth  Todd  Nash; 
^History  of  Guilford,  (Conn.),”  by  Hon.  Ralph  Dunning  Smyth; 

Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1635-1678,”  by  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull;^  and  “John  Stephens  of  Guilford,  (Conn.),  and  His  De¬ 
scendants,  by  Hon.  Ralph  Dunning  Smyth,  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
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THOMAS2  STEVENS  came  to  America  with  his  father  and 
brother  William,  probably  when  grown  up  but  not  yet  of  age.  He 
married  in  1650,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Fletcher,  of  Milford,  Conn. 
As  he  was  born  in  England  about  1628  it  is  thought  his  wife  was 
younger  by  about  four  years,  being  born  at  Stretton,  England,  about 
1632.  By  the  list  of  the  Guilford  planters  of  1650  he  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  as  a  freeman,  but  by  the  subsequent  records  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  was. 

He  was  one  of  the  malcontents,  objecting  “to  all  (the)  former 
way(s)  of  rating.”  Consequently,  on  October  27,  1650,  three  as¬ 
sessors  were  chosen  “to  make  all  rates  by  way  of  the  propoition, 
according  to  ye  general  Court  order  for  rating.”  These  assessors 
“set  down  the  valuation (s)  of  houses,”  and  gathered  up  “the  sum- 
mes  of  all  estates,”  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  way  of  thinking. 

In  1654,  an  expedition  against  the  Dutch  was  proposed  by  the 
united  colonies.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  men  were  New  Ha¬ 
ven’s  proportion  of  which  Guilford  was  to  furnish  her  quota  of 
seventeen  men,  and  Serg’t.  George  Bartlett  was  to  command  them. 
Thomas  was  designated  to  be  a  corporal  for  the  New  Haven  troops: 

But  onley  for  this  present  service,  and  he  (is  to)  Pr(o)ce(e)de 
(but  go)  no  higher  in  any  other  office,  because  he  is  not  a  freeman, 
and  that  the  chiefe  military  officer  (should)  be  acquainted  with  it. 

In  respect  to  his  corpoial  standing,  the  caveat  of  the  court  illus¬ 
trates  the  care  taken  by  the  New  Haven  colony  to  commit  military 
authority  to  none  but  church  members.  Perhaps  an  exception  to  the 
rule  was  allowed  in  this  case  since  no  church  member  could  be  found 
who  would  willingly  go.  Corporal  Stevens  was  told  anyway  that  he 
could  rise  to  no  higher  office,  and  that  his  rank  would  cease  when 
the  expedition  returned  home. 

He  stood  trial  in  court  on  March  1,  1655,  being  accused  of  “selling 
flax,  not  currantly  dressed  &  wanting  about  an  ounce  in  each  pound; 
his  weight  and  balance  being  proved,  *  (to  be)  found  defective, 
the  scales  (being)  uneven,  (and)  the  weight  too  light. 

He  pleaded  that  he  had  sold  much  flax  formerly,  which  did  hold 
weight  and  that  the  reason  of  this  parcel  being  deficient  was  that : 
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He  had  lost  off  from  the  spring  of  his  scales  a  piece  of  lead,  being 
a  pistol  bullet  beaten  out,  which  was  to  even  the  scales,  (and  that) 
he  made  up  the  parcel  of  flax  in  moist  weather.  (The  court  told 
him  that)  it  was  a  gross  mistake  not  to  have  his  weight  (correct) 
for  sundry  years,  (and  that  his  excuse  was  not  sufficient.  Further, 
though)  they  were  willing  to  conceive  and  hope  (for)  the  best,  that 
he  might  not  knowingly  deceive. 

Yet  they  thought  it  just  to  fine  him  ten  shillings,  and  to  compel 
him  to  make  up  the  losses  to  others  from  his  scales. 

The  case  of  Meigs  vs.  Stevens  was  being  heard  in  court  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  December  in  1656.  John  Meigs,  who  was  by 
nature  a  quarrelsome  man,  claimed  that  Thomas  Stevens  had  sold 
him  some  land  at  Hammonassett  for  ten  shillings,  which  statement 
was  confirmed  by  his  wife  Mrs.  Meigs,  whereupon  Thomas  Stevens 
said  Meigs  and  she  were: 

No  fit  witnesses,  whereby  he  went  about  to  impeach  one,  or  both 
of  their  credite  &  so  (as)  to  breed  great  (in) difference  and  trouble 
between  them  &  him  (among)  others,  &  yet  in  a  manner  of  no  great 
moment.  (  1  he  court  advised  them  that  they  should  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter)  rather  between  themselves,  or  by  (the)  mediatio(n)  of  some 
friends,  *  (and)  end  (the)  controversy  &  not  to  hazard  such 
hurtful  events,  as  might  proceed  from  (what)  they  were  going  on  in. 
(This  benevolent  advice,  they  were  sensible  enough  to  take). 

In  a  fraud  case  heard  in  court  on  December  2,  1658,  was  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  Thomas  against  William  Dudley,  jr. : 

For  deceitfully  working  up  shoes.  *  The  shoes  were  show(n) 
in  Court,  w(hi)ch  appeared  (to  be)  both  shorter  than  (the)  other 
shoes  of  yt  size,  &  to  be  made  up  of  many  shreds  of  leather,  instead 
of  (a  whole  piece  for)  a  middle  sole,  which  being  (made  in)  an 
unusual  manner  &  (did)  much  wrong  to  the  wearer  of  the  shoes,  as 
was  judged  by  3  shoemakers  in  Court,  for  w(hi)ch  offence  he  was 
adjudged  to  pay  5s.  to  the  Complainer,  for  his  Costs  &  damage, 
*  10r.  to  the  Treasury  for  injury  to  the  Commonwealth,  & 

(the  shoemaker)  was  admonished  to  looke  it  better  hereafter,  both 
his  size  &  making,  &c. 

Bryan  Rossiter,  a  physician  and  son  of  our  probable  ancestor  Ed¬ 
ward  Rossiter,  lived  in  Guilford.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
fanning  the  half-dead  embers  of  disliking  toward  the  union  with  New 
Haven.  He  was  in  opposition  to  the  established  authorities,  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  1661,  when  “he  made  objectio(n)  ag(ain)st  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion)  rate,  or  charge,  &  against  the  Town  Treasurer  for  paying,  or 
allowing  it  to  be  paid  to  any  (one)  out  of  the  Town  rates,  upo(n) 
that  Acc(oun)t.  ”  He  also  complained  that  the  town  accounts  were 
not  audited,  and  together  with  Thomas  Stevens : 
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Raised  up  offensive  objections  ag(ain)st  the  Governor  Sc  Towns¬ 
men,  for  *  sundry  parts  of  the  Towne  goodes,  or  estates  were, 
or  seemed  to  be  taken  aw  ay,  Sc  not  accounted  for;  instancing  * 
dung  fro(m)  Mr.  Higginson’s  yarde,  nameing  about  20  loads  so 
taken  away,  belonging  to  the  Towne. 

Concerning  the  general  controversy  which  preceded  the  union 
with  Connecticut,  the  town  records  give  no  disclosures,  as  they  are 
blank  from  May  of  1662  to  February  of  1666.  There  was  doubt¬ 
less  too  much  to  do  to  keep  up  the  records.  Other  sources,  how¬ 
ever,  filled  up  the  gap  to  some  extent.  In  the  early  part  of  1662, 
Dr.  Rossiter  and  his  son  John,  with  sundry  others,  including  Thomas, 
his  brother  William,  John  Bishop,  jr. ,  Richard  Hubbard,  Thomas 
Cruttenden  and  John  Sheather,  "‘Subscribed  (wrote)  some  offensive 
papers,"  a  copy  of  which  Thomas  handed  to  Gov.  William  Leete, 
and  other  copies  were  “spread  abroad  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  this  jurisdiction. 

Next  to  the  troublesome  Rossiter,  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  man  in  the  business,  and  he  was  made  to: 

Confess  (his  fault)  yt  he  now  sees  yt,  he  had  done  yt,  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  nor  should  have  done  it,  if  hee  had  con¬ 
sidered  it,  Sc  yt  he  w'as  sorry  for  it,  Sc  desired  to  have  it  passed  by  & 
confest,  yt  he  had  grieved  ye  spirits  of  those,  among  w  horn  he  lives. 

The  other  five  men  whose  names  were  signed  to  the  papers  seem 
to  have  been  more  submissive  followers  and  to  have  had  little  idea 
of  w'hat  they  were  doing. 

1  homas  never  became  a  freeman  of  Guilford.  Because  of  his  not 
getting  on  well  with  the  newly-formed  jurisdiction,  and  perhaps  in  a 
pique,  in  company  with  Bryan  Rossiter  and  others,  he  moved  with 
his  father  and  brother  to  Killingworth  in  1665,  and  tendered  their 
persons  and  estates  to  the  Connecticut  colony.  They  w  ere  received 
and  guaranteed  protection.  But,  the  general  assembly  at  Hartford, 
on  May  11,  1665,  saw  “cause  to  defer  ye  adminstering  (of)  the  free¬ 
man’s  Oath  to  Thomas  Stephens,  Wm.  Stevens  (and  three  others) 
until  some  f(u)rther  op(p)ertunity. "  It  was  not  until  October  of 
1669,  that  he  was  on  the  list  of  “the  names  of  the  freemen  of  the 
Towne  of  Kennelworth,"  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity.  He  then 
became  a  man  of  ability  and  prominence,  being  twice  elected  to  the 
general  assembly,  at  Hartford,  May  11,  1671,  and  May  of  1673. 

On  March  11,  1671,  he  sold  to  his  brother  William  all  his  lands, 
at  the  east  end  of  Guilford,  reserving  his  right  in  “any  other  divisions 
that  shall  be  hereafter  laid  out,’’  and  his  right  in  "commonage,  if 
they  (shall)  come  to  be  stinted."  On  June  7,  1679  he  sold  nine 
acres  of  his  East  creek  land  to  his  son-in-law  Stephen  Dodd,  and  on 
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May  28,  1683,  he  sold  to  the  same  man  the  rest  of  his  East  creek 
land  and  his  old  home  lot. 

Thomas  secured  by  purchase  the  mill  of  John  Elderkin,  at  Kill¬ 
ing  worth.  The  sale  was  confirmed  by  the  Hartford  assembly  on 
October  16,  1672 : 

Prouided  the  money  Thomas  Stevens  pays  for  the  mill  and  the  fifty 
acres  of  land,  in  Norwich  on  (a)  hill,  called  the  Westward  Hill,  be 
allso  reserved  for  the  children  of  Richard  Henry,  deceased. 

Thomas  died  on  November  18,  1685,  leaving  his  wife  to  survive 
him.  By  her  he  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children. 

According  to  the  Killingworth  Records,  the  distribution  of  his 
estate  took  place  on  June  1,  1686.  Following  is  the  extract: 

The  widow  Mary  reserves  to  herself  the  house  and  the  home  lot  in 
the  town.  Then  follows  the  distribution  to  her  sons,  with  a  clause 
that  “it  is  also  agreed  that  James  and  Timothy  shall  have  the  mill,” 
&c. 

In  confirmation,  it  was  signed  by  his  children,  Mary  Stevens,  James 
Steevens,  Timothy  Steevens  and  Thomas  Steevens. 

The  children  of  Thomas  were : 

James,  born  in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  February  21,  1651; 
went  to  sea  in  the  year  1685,  and  as  yet  not  heard 
from”;  his  wife  was  Mary,  who  was  perhaps  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Wakelee. 

Mary,  born  in  Killingworth,  January  25,  1653;  died  before 
1690;  was  married  May  18,  1678,  to  Stephen,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Wheeler)  Dodd. 

Rebecca,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  about  1655;  died  February 
26,  1737;  was  married  May  6,  1678,  to  Edward  Rytty, 
of  Killingworth. 

SARAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

John,  born  in  Guilford,  March  10,  1660;  died  in  1722;  mar¬ 
ried  April  28,  1684,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Henry  Cole,  of 
Wallingford. 

Thomas,  born  in  Killingworth,  February  21,  1662;  died  De¬ 
cember  1,  1703;  married  the  first  time,  June  9,  1686, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Evarts;  the  second 
time,  November  9,  1688,  Sarah  Bushnell,  who  died  in 
1691,  and  the  third  time,  a  woman  whose  Christian  name 
was  Deborah. 

Timothy,  born  in  Killingworth  about  1664;  died  February  21, 
1712;  married  about  1696,  and  had  a  family. 

f  twins;  born  in  Killingworth,  April  23,  1666;  the 

Joseph  I  former  led  a  single  life,  hath  been  gone  divers  years 
i  and  not  heard  *  (from)”  in  1697;  and  the  latter 

Abigail  |  died  in  August  of  1727;  was  married  about  1690,  to 
l  Edward  Lee,  of  Guilford,  as  his  second  wife. 
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Elizabeth,  born  in  Killingworth,  July  14,  1668;  died  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1738;  was  married  about  1690,  to  Nathaniel  and 
Sarah  Chittenden,  of  Guilford. 

Ebenezer,  born  in  Killingworth,  January  26,  1670;  died  No¬ 
vember  13,  1738;  married  Jean  Redfield,  April  27,  1698; 
had  no  children. 

Phebe,  born  February  21,  1673;  died  November  18,  1685. 

Jonathan,  born  February  2,  1675;  died  June  2,  1746;  married 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Stiles,  of  Stratford,  Conn. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Lineal  Descendants 
of  John  Steevens  who  settled  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  1645,”  by 
Charlotte  Stevens  Holmes;  “History  of  Guilford,  (Conn.),”  by 
Hon.  Ralph  Dunning  Smyth;  “History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  (Conn.),”  by  Edw’ard  E.  Atwater;  and  “History  and  Gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield,  (Conn.),”  by  Donald  Lines 
Jacobus;  and  “John  Stephens  of  Guilford,  (Conn.),  and  His  De¬ 
scendants,”  by  Hon.  Ralph  Dunning  Smyth,  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 

SARAH5*  STEVENS:  Seethe  life  story  of  Stephen1’  Dodd  in 
the  Dodd  lineage. — Page  195. 
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EDWARD1  RIGGS,  the  head  of  the  family  in  this  country,  was 
born  in  England  about  1590,  probably  in  Lincolnshire  or  Yorkshire, 
for  it  is  understood  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  that  region. 
There  have  been  many  wild  stories  told  about  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  this  country  “the  three  brothers  that  came  from  Wales,  etc,” 
and  as  to  that  there  will  be  no  pretense  to  controvert  except  by  sim¬ 
ply  suggesting  what  is  known  historically. 

Edward  landed  in  Boston  early  in  the  summer  of  1633,  with  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters.  I  hese  children  must  have 
been  young  people  pretty  well-grown,  for  his  oldest  son  wras  married 
two  yeais  after  their  arrival.  They  were  among  the  very  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  Roxbury,  then  a  suburb  but  now  part  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  w7as  said  that  the  best  people  settled  in  the  newly-founded  town. 

Like  all  immigrants  they  had  their  full  share  of  trials  and  sorrows. 
The  first  death  recorded  in  the  old  book  of  Roxbury  w7as  that  of 
Lydia  Riggs,  daughter  of  Edward,  in  August  of  1633.  In  May  of 
1634  another  daughter  Elizabeth  died,  and  as  did  the  son  John  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  August  of  1635  tells  of  the  death  of  the 
wTife  and  mother  Elizabeth.  Some  time  after  this  Edward  took  a 
second  wife,  but  there  w7ere  no  children  from  this  union.  She  was 
also  named  Elizabeth,  and  all  w7e  know  of  her  history  is  that  she  was 
buried  on  September  2,  1669. 

It  is  fully  evident  that  Edward  wras  a  Puritan  in  belief  and  life  as  on 
May  14,  1634,  he  w7as  made  a  freeman,  which  means  a  voter,  and  the 
first  step  to  that  privilege  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  church.  On  a 
loose  leaf  found  in  the  ancient  transcript  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury,  made  sometime  between  the  years  1638 
and  1640,  in  wTich  Edward’s  family  consisted  of  four  persons,  and 
it  is  no  violence  to  assume  that  they  w7ere  himself,  his  wife,  and  tw7o 
daughters,  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Twitched. 

Being  a  quiet  Christian  man,  his  long  life  came  to  a  close  in  1672, 
leaving  a  good  name  as  an  inheritance  of  the  thousands  descended 
from  him. 

His  will,  dated  September  2,  1670,  is  now7  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Suffolk  county  probate  court  at  Boston.  It  w?as  probated  on  March 
6,  1672,  being  as  follows: 
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The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Edward  Riggs,  of  Roxbury,  Hav¬ 
ing  the  perfect  use  of  my  understanding  and  memory,  although  very 
Crazy  and  weak  in  Body,  first  my  Soule  I  give  up  into  the  hands  of 
my  most  mercifull  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  Body  I  leave  to  my 
friends  and  relations,  to  bee,  by  them,  decently  interred,  and  for  u  hat 
portion  of  Estate,  the  Lord  hath  lent  unto  mee,  I  doe  Dispose  of,  as 
followeth : 

lt(e)m:  my  Debts,  which  I  owe  to  any  person,  being  first  paid, 
My  will  is  that  my  Daughter-in-law,  my  Sonne  Edward  Rigges,  his 
wife,  shall  have  twenty  shillings,  and  to  my  foure  grandchildren,  my 
Sonne  Edward (’ )s  Children,  1  doe  give  lour  pounds  (and)  twenty 
shillings,  to  each  of  them. 

lt(e)m:  further,  my  will  is  that  the  rerr.ayning  part  of  my  Estate, 
I  give  to  my  Daughter  Mary  Twitchell,  and  to  her  Children,  and  to 
my  Daughter  Mary,  I  doe  give  a  Double  portion,  namely:  twice  Soe 
much  of  my  Estate  as  falls  to  any  of  her  children,  and  her  children 
to  have  equally  a  like  portion. 

It(e)m:  furder,  my  will  (is)  that  my  Daughter  Mary  Twitched 
shad  have  my  Bed  and  the  appurtenances  thereof,  as  sheetes  and 
Covering,  and  my  cu (p)b(o)ard,  and  Chest,  and  what  (are)  in  them 
onward  of  her  part,  and  her  whole  portion  (be)  paid  soone  after  my 
decease. 

lt(e)m:  further,  my  will  is  that  my  grandchild  Elizabeth  Aden 
shad  have  her  portion  likewise  paid  soone  after  my  decease. 

lt(e)m:  further,  my  will  is  that  my  grandchildren  Joseph  Twitched 
and  Haup  Twitched  shad  have  their  portion  (s)  paid  them,  by  my 
Executor  and  overseer (s),  when  they  come  of  age,  or  at  their  day  of 
marriage,  (and)  in  the  meane  time,  their  part  shad  remayne  in  the 
hands  of  Steven  Williams,  if  hee  accepts  it,  paying  for  it  what  my 
Executor  and  ov(er)seer(s)  Judge  meete.  It(e)m :  further,  my  will 
is  that  the  rest  of  my  grandchildren,  by  my  daughter  Mary  Twitch¬ 
ed,  shad  have  their  portions  paid  them,  when  they  come  of  age,  or 
at  their  Day  of  marriage,  by  my  Sonne  Twitched,  in  case  hee  re¬ 
ceive  (s)  it  of  my  Executor  and  overseers  Soone  after  my  Decease, 
and  give(s)  *  security  to  them  for  the  paym(en)t  of  it,  to  my 
grandchildren,  at  the  time  appoynted,  or  if  not,  then  to  bee  paid  to 
them  by  my  Executor  and  overseers  at  their  day  of  marriage,  or  when 
they  come  to  age.  lt(e)m:  further,  my  Will  is  that  my  Sonne  Ed¬ 
ward^  )s  wife  shall  have  their  portions  paid  them,  by  my  Executor  & 
overseers,  upon  their  Demanding  of  the  same,  my  will  being  in  due 
season  Signified!  unto  them,  by  my  Executor  and  overseers,  in  case 
they  doe  demand  it  within  foure  yeeres  after  my  decease,  if  not  then 
my  will  is  that  it  bee  equally  divided  between  Joseph  Twitched  and 
Hannah  Twitched. 

Lastly:  my  desire  is  that  my  loving  friend  John  Steebins  be  Execu¬ 
tor,  and  my  loving  friends  Mr.  Thomas  Weld  and  Giles  Parson  bee 
my  overseers  of  this,  my  will  and  testament. — Septemb(er)  2(n)d, 
1670.  —  Witnes(ses)  Robert  Williams  (and)  Samuell  Williams. — 
(Signed),  Edward  X  (his  marke)  Riggs,  and  a  Seale. 

M e maraud u{  m) :  the  word  [Executor,  interlined  above,  was  before 
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the  finishing  of  this,  my  will,  and  alsoe  that  in  case  any  of  my  grand¬ 
children  should  dye  before  they  received  their  portions,  then  my  will 
is  that  their  portion  (s)  bee  equally  divided  among  them  that  are  liv¬ 
ing;  further,  my  mind  is  that  the  words]  soone  after  my  decease,  for 
the  paying  of  my  Legacies,  bee  understood  of,  (to  be)  one  yeere  after 
my  decease;  Excepting  ye  Bedding  and  other  moveables  given  to  my 
Daughter. 

Robert  Williams  and  Samuell  Williams  made  oath  before  Edward 
"1  inge  and  William  Stoughton,  Esq(’)rs,  this  6th  (day)  of  the  1st 
mo  (nth  March),  1672,  that  they  were  present,  when  Edward  Riggs 
Signed,  Sealed  and  published  this  to  bee  his  last  will  and  testament, 
and  that  when  hee  soe  Did,  hee  was  of  a  disposing  minde,  This 
(being)  done,  as  abovesaid. 

As  Atteste  *  Grace  Bendall,  Cler(k). 

From  his  will  it  appears  that  only  three  lines  of  descent  survived 
him  and  that  all  his  children  were  dead,  except  Maty  Twitchell. 
His  daughter  Mrs.  Allen  left  a  daughter  Elizabeth  Allen,  then  of  age, 
and  a  legatee  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Twitched,  of  whom  only 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  named,  and  they,  as  wed  as  the  others  not 
named,  appear  to  have  been  minors.  Mrs.  Twitched  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  legatee.  His  first  bequest  is  ‘‘that  to  my  daughter-in-law,  my 
sonne  Edward  Riggs,  his  wife”  and  to  my  four  grandchildren;  my 
sonne  Edward  Riggs’  children.  It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  these 
is  named,  and  as  the  Riggs  family  compiler  could  not  find  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  second  Edward  for  a  long  time,  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  Edward,  of  Derby  and  Milford,  Conn.,  and  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  the  son  of  the  testator.  At  last,  he  succeeded  in  locating 
the  fourth  child,  Samuel,  of  Derby.  The  wfill  furnishes  reasonable 
evidence  that  the  testator  had  personal  knowledge  of  and  affection 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  and  that  she  and  her  children  then  lived  at  a 
distance  remote  from  Roxbury.  It  is  also  evident  that  he  knew  the 
widow  and  the  children  of  his  4lsonne  Edward’’  were  not  in  needy 
circumstances,  or  he  would  not  have  assumed  the  possibility  of  their 
not  claiming  the  legacies  he  left  to  them. 

His  inventory,  taken  on  March  5,  167(7),  shows  the  appraised 
value  of  his  estate,  as  given  below: 


His  moveables  at  17:12:00 

His  house  and  land  sold  during  his  life  time  and  payable 

according  to  bond  80:00:00 

Land  sold  by  him  at  the  value  of  13:00:00 

In  sterling  money,  left  at  his  death  14:00:00 

Debts  due  to  the  estate  3:15:00 


£128:07:00 

Debts  dye  from  the  estate  for  his  (doctor’s)  *  attendance 

during  his  sickness  and  (the)  funeral  charge  6:00:00 


Divided  according  to  the  will. 


£122:07:00 
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John  Stibbins  appeared  before  Eduard  Twinge  and  Will(ia)m 
Stoughton,  Esq(’)rs,  this  6th  (day)  of  the  1st  Mo(nth  March), 
1672,  and  made  oath  that  this  is  a  true  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of 
Edward  Rigges(’),  (to)  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  when 
hee  knowes  more,  hee  will  Discover  it. — This  done,  as  Atteste  * 
Grace  Bendall,  Cl(e)r(k). 

The  children  of  Edward  were: 

EDWARD,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Lydia,  born  about  1616;  died  in  August  of  1633. 

John,  born  about  1618;  died  in  October  of  1634. 

Elizabeth,  born  about  1620;  died  in  May  of  1634. 

A  daughter,  born  about  1622;  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Allen; 
left  issue. 

Mary,  born  about  1625,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Twitchell;  left 
issue. 

Authorities  consulted:  ‘‘Genealogy  of  the  Riggs  Family,"  by 
John  H.  Wallace  and  the  probated  will. 
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EDWARD2  RIGGS  was  born  in  England  about  1614,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  father  and  family,  landing  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  the  early  summer  of  1633.  He  assisted  his  father  in  preparing  a 
new  habitation  in  Roxbury  and  in  taking  care  of  his  sick  mother  until 
April  5,  1635,  when  he  became  a  benedict.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  his  mother  died,  and  how  long  he  continued  to  assist  his  father 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  soon  set  about  establishing  a 
home  of  his  own. 

The  name  of  his  wife  was  probably  Elizabeth  Roosa,  whom  he 
married  when  she  was  quite  a  young  girl,  but  whose  daughter  she 
was  is  an  enigma.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  was  misspelled,  as  in 
a  hand-written  copy  of  Roxbury  births,  marriages  and  deaths — 1630- 
1694,  by  a  compiler,  the  following  item  appears:  “Edward  Riggs 
and  Elizabeth  Rooke,  April  5,  1635.” 

The  frontispiece  of  the  compiler’s  book  gives  this  information: 
these  records  (were)  copied  from  the  Manuscript  of  William  Whit¬ 
ing,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  who  made  the  same  from  the  original  records 
of  (the)  said  town.”  It  would  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
some  very  poor  handwriting  in  the  early  records  that  baffled  him  in 
the  copying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  may  be  Rouse,  but  the 
early  generations  of  the  Rouse  family  show  no  Christian  name  of 
Elizabeth.  Still  either  as  Rooke ,  or  Rouse ,  she  probably  came  over  in 
a  large  family  as  a  maid,  and  so  had  no  personal  record,  but  this  was 
not  common. 

In  1637,  Edward  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Pequot  war,  and  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  his  commander  and  twelve 
of  his  companions  from  an  ambuscade  into  which  they  had  been 

led  by  the  Indians,  and  in  which  they  all  might  have  been  cut  off. 

By  this  notable  act  of  bravery  and  skill,  the  name  of  “Sergeant 
Riggs”  became  his  well-known  designation  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Nothing  is  now  known  of  his  location  between  1635  and  1640,  but 
in  the  latter  year  he  became  a  settler  at  Milford,  Conn.,  and  had 
land  assigned  to  him.  His  home  lot  was  the  sixty-third  in  number, 
and  the  amount  of  land  he  owned  was  three  acres.  It  was  along 

the  west  palisades,  with  Nathaniel  Briscoe’s  land  on  the  north  and 
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Andrew  Benton's  on  the  south.  Following  is  an  entry  on  record: 

Under  (the)  West  ffield,  the  ffence,  (on  the  creek)  Shott,  1646, 
Edward  Riggs  hath  hue  acres  and  a  halfe,  be  it  more  or  less,  being 
bounded  with  the  ffence  north,  with  Andrew  Benton(’)s  East,  with  a 
highway  South,  and  with  the  Com(mo)n  (land)  West.  (And  then) 
Under  (the)  Poconock  Creek  Meadow,  1646,  Edward  Riggs,  hath 
two  Acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  a  Creek  East  and 
South,  and  with  the  Com(m)on  (land)  West  and  North. 

In  the  Milford  Land  Records  is  an  entry  that: 

Edward  Riggs  hath  for  his  halfe  Devision  tenn  Acres,  lying  at 
(the)  Poconock  point,  and  to  Equall  it  to  (the)  other  Lands,  hue 
Acres,  in  all  fifteen  Acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  his 
meadow  East  and  South,  and  (the)  Com(m)on  Land  west.  Note 
that  Eight  Acres  and  one  Rood  and  Seven  Pole(s  are)  not  to  be 
Charged  with  Rates. 


In  needing  additional  land,  it  is  recorded  in  1648  that: 

Edward  Riggs  bought  of  Andrew  Benton  two  Acres  and  three 
Roods  of  Land,  be  it  more  or  less,  lying  in  (the)  West  field,  the 
ffence  (being  by  the  creek)  Shott,  bounded  with  Andrew  Benton (’s 
land)  South,  with  the  ffence  North,  with  William  Bro(o)ke(’s  land) 
East,  and  with  his  own  land  west.  [Note  a  highw(ay)  goes  through 
this  unto  the  ffence  for  the  use  of  Andrew  Benton  only]. 

In  the  entries  of  1649,  we  find  him  buying  of  “Micah  Tompkins 
three  roods  of  meadow  (land),"  and  his  being  given  “for  his  halfe 
Diuision  of  land  five  Acres  and  one  Rood,"  and  “for  his  Second  Di- 
uision  of  Meadow  (land)  *  one  Rood  and  twenty-two  pole(s)." 

A  wooded  district  in  the  country  on  the  river  Naugatuck,  then 
known  as  Paugasuck,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  Milford,  was 
secured  by  three  New  Haven  men,  Stephen  Goodyear,  John  Wake- 
man  and  Matthew  Gilbert,  by  purchase  from  the  Indians  as  early  as 
1653.  A  company  of  ten  men  at  Milford  was  formed  to  purchase 
their  claims  the  following  year.  Sergeant  Riggs  was  one  of  them. 
He,  with  Edward  Wooster  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  families, 
moved  there  to  settle.  The  sergeant  made  his  choice  of  a  farm  on  a 
hill  before  any  division  of  the  lands  was  made,  and  secured  a  beauti¬ 
ful  location  with  good  land.  His  home  lot  consisted  of  one  and  a 
half  acres,  and  his  upland  of  four  acres,  and  a  meadow  of  three  acres 
for  his  farm  when  the  formal  laying  out  was  made  about  ten  years 
later.  The  name  Paugasuck  was  eventually  superseded  by  the  name 
Derby,  when  the  village  was  established. 

The  location  of  Edward  Riggs’  place  is  known  to  this  day  as 
“Riggs'  Hill,"  a  mile  east  of  the  “Old  Town,”  or  where  the  first 
village  lots  were  laid  out.  In  this  lonely  wilderness,  he  built  a  strong 
stockade  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  His  house  stood  by  the 
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rock,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  present  house  of  a  lineal  descendant 
then  living  in  1930.  It  was  the  first  house  that  afforded  secrecy  and 
protection  to  the  refugees,  Edward  Whalley  and  William  Goffe,  who 
were  members  of  the  English  Parliament  and  who  as  judges  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  King  Charles  I.  Emissaries  of  King  Charles 
II.  were  making  a  most  diligent  search  for  them  all  along  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river  in  1661,  to  take  them  to  England  in  chains  for  trial. 

Ezra  Stiles,  in  his  history  of  those  celebrated  and  honored  refugees 
and  the  place  of  their  resort,  called  the  ^Lodge,”  says: 

They  left  it  and  removed  to  Milford,  August,  1661,  after  having 
resided  in  and  about  New  Haven  for  nearly  half  a  year,  from  (the) 
7th  of  March  to  the  19th  of  August,  1661.  During  this  time,  they 
had  two  other  occasional  lodgments  in  the  woods;  one  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Riggs,  newly-set  up  in  the  wilderness,  at  Paugasset,  or  Der¬ 
by,  and  another  between  that  and  Milford.  (The  same  author,  in 
speaking  of  two  houses  near  the  West  Rock,  a  little  way  out  of  New 
Haven  says),  these  were  the  only  houses  in  1661,  westward  from 
New  Haven,  between  the  West  Rock  and  (the)  Hudson  (river), 
unless  we  except  a  few  houses  at  Derby  or  Paugassett.  All  was  an 
immense  wilderness.  Indeed,  all  the  environs  of  New  Haven  were 
a  wilderness  except  the  cleared  tract  about  half  a  mile  or  a  mile 
around  the  town. 

In  another  part  of  his  book  Historian  Stiles  gives  the  following  im- 
portant  information : 

T  he  judges  might  have  had  some  other  secret  retreats  and  tempo¬ 
rary  lodgments;  I  have  heard  of  two  more,  within  ten  miles  around 
New  Haven,  but  not  with  so  perfect  (a)  certainty.  The  one  about 
four  miles  from  Milford,  on  the  road  to  Derby,  where  an  old  cellar 
remains  to  this  day  [1794],  (is)  said  to  have  been  one  of  their  re¬ 
cluses  (retreats).  This  is  called  George’s  Cellar,  from  one  George, 
who  afterwards  lived  there.  The  other  (was)  at  Derby,  on  the  east¬ 
erly  bank  of  the  Naugatuck  river  at  a  place,  then  called  Paugasset, 
and  near  the  church.  Madam  Humphreys,  consort  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Humphreys,  and  the  mother  of  the  ambassador,  was  a  Riggs, 
and  a  descendant  of  Edward  Riggs,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Derby  between  1655  and  1660.  She  often  used  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
family  tradition  that  the  judges  sometimes  secreted  themselves  at  the 
cave,  and  (on)  Sperry’s  farm,  (and)  also,  for  some  time,  secreted 
themselves  at  Derby,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather  Mr.  Edward 
Riggs,  whose  house  was  fort(ifi)ed,  or  palisaded,  to  secure  it  from 
the  Indians;  there  being,  in  1660,  perhaps  fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
English  families  there  in  the  woods,  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  from  all 
other  English  settlements,  and  they  all  lodged  in  this  fort(ifi)ed  house. 
They  might  probably  shift  their  residences,  especially  in  the  danger¬ 
ous  summer  of  1661,  to  disappoint  and  deceive  (the)  pursuivants  and 
avoid  discovery.  This  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  Riggs  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  families  to  this  day. 
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Here  we  have  the  information  that  Edward  Riggs’  house  was  for¬ 
tified,  or  made  like  a  fort  in  1661,  and  that  all  the  families  in  times 
of  danger  ‘‘lodged  in  this  house.”  This  information  is  reliable  be¬ 
cause  Madam  Humphreys  lived  several  years  contemporary  with  her 
grandfather  Ensign  Samuel  Riggs,  (not  Eduard,  as  Dr.  Stiles  has  it), 
she  being  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John,  and  not  of  Ensign  Samuel. 

From  the  fact  that  these  men  were  protected  at  Edward’s  home, 
it  is  learned  that  the  family  was  residing  there  at  that  time  and,  if  so, 
they  probably  did  not  return  to  Milford  after  their  first  settlement  in 
1654,  that  is,  Edward  Riggs’  family;  Samuel  Riggs  was  not  married 
until  1667;  and  the  Derby  town  historian  confirms  another  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  were  no  dwelling  houses  between  West  Rock,  New 
Haven  and  the  Hudson  river  so  far  back  from  the  shore  of  the  Sound. 
Such  was  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  where  three  or  four  families  re¬ 
sided  about  ten  years. 

While  Edward  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  and  consequently 
not  a  voter,  this  brave  act  in  the  face  of  the  vengeance  of  the  reestab¬ 
lished  English  throne,  establishes  beyond  question  two  points  in  his 
character,  viz. ,  that  he  was  governed  by  his  convictions  in  considering 
human  rights,  and  that  his  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  Puritans 
in  t h sir  struggle  for  liberty  from  the  mother  country.  In  such  a  char¬ 
acter  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  he  should  mentally  rebel 
against  laws  which  excluded  men  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the  church.  Here  is  found  a 
possible  motive  for  his  change  of  location  in  the  advanced  years  of 
his  life. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey  was  named  as  a  grant  from  the  British 
Crown  in  1664,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  region  specially  attractive 
to  settlers.  In  1665  Edward  and  some  of  his  associates  in  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  Derby  visited  it,  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  prospects 
that  they  determined  to  found  a  new  plantation  on  the  Passaic  river 
that  would  be  accessible  to  the  outer  world  by  the  sailing  craft  of  that 
day,  and  the  site  of  Newark  was  then  decided  upon.  The  next  year 
he  spent  most  of  the  summer  there,  preparing  for  the  advent  of  the 
proposed  colony,  and  his  wife  was  with  him,  being  the  first  white 
woman  to  spend  a  summer  in  Newark.  On  this  account,  sometime 
later,  in  addition  to  a  home  lot  which  they  received,  his  wife  was 
given  land  “for  service  on  the  place  by  staying  the  first  summer.  ” 

Before  moving  to  Newark,  Edward  was  chosen,  on  May  21,  1666, 
to  be  on  a  committee  of  eleven  men  “for  the  speedier  and  better  ex¬ 
pedition  of  things  then  emergent  to  be  done.’’  This  pertains  to  the 
distribution  of  land,  of  which  any  six  or  more  out  of  the  committee, 
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if  there  should  be  so  many  on  the  ground,  or  at  the  least,  not  less 
than  five,  might  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  place  until  another  like 
committee  should  be  chosen.  ” 

The  fundamental  agreement  was  executed  on  June  24,  1667. 
The  colony  was  quite  large,  and  in  it  was  a  number  of  his  old  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  plantation  at  Derby.  His  two  sons  Edward  and  Joseph 
were  designated  as  planters,”  that  is,  original  proprietors.  The 
former  did  not  arrive  till  later  in  the  year,  and  the  latter  had  no  home 
lot  assigned  to  him  because  he  was  still  a  bachelor.  The  other  son 
Samuel  was  provided  for  at  Derby,  and  remained  there. 

As  he  and  his  sons  Edward  and  Joseph  were  of  Milford,  they  joined 
writh  the  emigrants  to  call  the  new  settlement  after  their  own  town  in 
the  New  Haven  colony.  It  was  then  so  called  but,  upon  a  formal 
organization  of  the  town  government,  the  name  was  dropped  and 
Newark  substituted.  The  reason  for  the  substitution  was  due  to  the 
honor  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  the  first  pastoral  Shepherd  of  the 
place  w?ho  came,  it  is  said,  originally  from  New  ark-on-Trent,  in  En¬ 
gland,  and  who,  although  second  on  the  list  of  the  Branford  emi¬ 
grants,  was  second  to  none  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  the  entire 
community.  In  the  old  Town  Book,”  which  is  still  preserved,  the 
name  is  written  New-Worke. 

At  the  allotment  of  six-acre  home  lots,  as  arranged  by  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Elizabethtown,  Edward  was  given  the  sixth  lot  for  his 
pkce  of  residence  in  the  Milford  Quarter,  “where  the  neighbors 
from  Milford  and  Guilford  should  have  their  Home  Lotts  to  settle 
upon.  ’  This  home  lot  was  laid  out  in  front  of  Broad  street,  which 
led  its  roadway  to  Philadelphia,  being  bounded  by  the  home  lot  of 
Hugh  Roberts  on  the  northw  est,  and  by  that  of  John  Brown,  junior, 
on  the  southeast,  and  at  its  back  by  the  common  land. 

Edward  was  rated  by  the  “Sale(s)  Men,”  at  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  for  his  estate,  with  the  understanding  that  it  may  be 
set  down  with  (his)  deduction,”  for  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
pounds,  which  is  two-thirds.  Upon  drawing  lots  on  the  “solemn 
day  ’  of  February  6,  1667,  he  pulled  out  ticket  “No.  18,”  for  his 
divison  of  land.  He  was  notified  on  May  7,  1668,  that  he  should 
lift  his  fence  five  rods  and  twro  feet,  in  his  two  meadow  tiacts 
Nos.  49  and  51,  to  prevent  cattle  and  hogs  from  trespassing  when 
rain  formed  pools. 

When  the  first  movement  towards  the  erection  of  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Newark  wras  made  on  September  10,  1668,  the  towm  voted 
to  build  a  meeting-house  as  soon  as  may  be,”  and  “for  the  better 
carrying  it  to  an  end,”  made  choice  of  five  men,  among  whom  was 
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Ed  ward,  “with  full  power  for  the  management  of  the  building," 
promising  “to  lend  them  their  best  help,  according  to  their  propor¬ 
tions,"  whenever  due  warning  should  be  given,  and  requiring  each 
man  to  w'ork,  at  least  two  days,  if  called  out,  or  give  satisfactory  rea¬ 
son  to  the  contrary.  Presently  after  this,  a  bargain  was  made  with 
three  of  the  men — “Deacon  (Lawrence)  Ward,  Sergeant  Richard 
Harrison  and  Sergeant  Edw(ar)d  Riggs" — to  build  the  house  for  the 
sum  of  seventeen  pounds,  2nd  build  it  soon  and  well,  “with  some 
abatement  in  the  price,  if  they  can  afford  it." 

During  the  winter  season  wolves  prowled  about  to  attack  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  to  exterminate  them.  The  town  gave  notice  “that  any  Man 
that  would  take  Pains  to  Kill  Wolves,  he  or  they  for  their  Encour¬ 
agement  should  have  15  s (hillings)  for  every  grown  wolf  that  they 
Kill,  and  this  (to)  be  paid  by  the  Town  Treasur(y)"  is  an  item  that 
appears  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  record.  Historian  Pierson  says: 

Sergeant  Riggs,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  dispatcher  of  wolves.  He  acquired  skill  by  similar  exploits  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Milford,  Conn.,  and  other  places  in  which  he  lived. 
His  markmanship  was  proved  also  in  the  Pequot  war,  wheie  he  won 
his  military  title,  for  rescuing  his  captain  and  twelve  men  from  an 
ambuscade.  As  an  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  he  slew  the  animal 
upon  sight  and  then  secured  the  prize,  removed  the  ears,  (and)  took 
them  to  the  magistrate  as  evidence  of  his  prowess,  and  received  the 
bounty  offered. 

Needing  a  place  for  the  impounding  of  cattle,  the  town,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1669,  drew  up  an  agreement  wfith  Henry  Lyon  for  him: 

To  make  a  Sufficient  pound  for  four  shillings  the  Rod,  *  * 

*  *  and  it  is  to  be  Made  with  Six  Good  Rails,  Six  f(ee)t 

High,  the  Rails  Not  above  Ten  F(ee)t  Long,  and  the  upper  Rails 
to  be  all  Pin(ne)d  together,  *  *  *  and  a  Gateway  of  Six 

f(ee)t  Long,  for  Each  of  the  other  Two  Sides;  and  the  Gate  is  to 
Be  well  Hanged  with  Iron  Hooks  and  Hinges  Below,  at  the  Town 
Charge;  which  Pound  is  to  be  Set  up,  at  the  First  Opportunity  that 
the  Weather  will  permit;  and  for  the  place  w  here  it  Shall  be  Set  up, 
that  is  most  Convenient  by  the  Frog  pond  side,  (and)  is  to  be  as 
Serj(’t).  Rig (g)s  (  and)  T  homas  Johnson  with  Henry  Lyon,  shall 
Judge  Best  and  the  said  Edwr (ar)d  Rig(g)s  and  Thomas  Johnson 
are  to  See  that  it  be  Sufficiently  (well)  done. 

“Serj('t).  Ed’d  Rig(g)s  and  Michael  Tompkins  are  chosen  to  be 
Viewers  of  (the)  Fences  (of)  our  Town  for  this  Year  Ensueing,"  is 
recorded  at  the  meeting  held  in  that  month.  Story-teller  Pierson  re¬ 
lates  that  every  year  beginning  on  the  occasion,  two  reliable  men 
were  chosen  for  the  responsible  office  of  fence  viewers.  The  first 
two  appointees  were  known  for  their  special  qualifications  for  this 
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task,  tact  and  restrained  temper.  Theirs  was  not  an  enviable  office, 
yet  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its  duties.  The 
annual  inspection  was  made  as  soon  as  the  frost  disappeared  from  the 
ground  in  the  spring  and  visits  were  made  at  other  times  when  exi¬ 
gencies  demanded.  For  four  years  this  practice  was  continued  till 
stone  walls  were  generally  used  for  partitioning  public  and  private 
property  and  the  need  of  4  hence  viewers”  had  passed. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  March  9,  1669,  Edward  was  appointed  on 
a  committee  of  “viewers  and  Sizears  of  the  Meadew(s),  with  Samu¬ 
el  Kitchell,  Richard  Harrison  and  five  others: 

To  finish  and  perfect  the  first  division  of  (the)  Meadow  (land), 
in  the  most  Just  and  Equal  way  they  can  in  their  Best  Skill  and  abili¬ 
ty  attain  unto,  as  may  Tend  to  the  most  hopeful  Satisfaction  of  all, 
(in  the)  care  of  Making  Drains  and  Highways  into  (the)  Meadows. 

At  the  town  meeting,  on  May  24,  1669,  Edward  was  chosen,  with 
Mr.  Camfield,  Serg’t.  John  Ward,  Serg’t.  Richard  Harrison  and 
Robert  Dennison,  as  townsmen,  empowered  and  trusted,  with: 

The  Care  of  finishing  the  Meeting-House;  *  *  *  all  the 

Matters  about  (the)  common  fence  or  fences  in  the  General  Line; 
ordering,  or  setting  out  of  (the)  Highways  in  the  fields,  or  else¬ 
where  expedient,  and  about  the  Hearding  of  Cows,  or  driving  out  the 
Dry  Cattle  in  the  Town. 

Because  of  too  much  water  due  to  heavy  rains,  ditching  was  order¬ 
ed  at  the  Town  meeting  on  June  10,  1669,  setting  forth  that  every 
man  was  required  to  wrork  one  day  for  each  two  hundred  pounds  of 
estate  he  possessed  and  “two  rods  in  length"  is  to  be  taken  for  a 
day’s  work.  The  planters  were  divided  into  companies,  each  under 
the  supervision  of  Sergeant  Edward  Riggs  and  Sergeant  Richard 
Harrison,  and  to  be  called  to  work  in  succession  by  their  leaders, 
“notice  having  been  given  the  day  previous(ly).” 

Meadow  land  had  been  on  a  program  for  a  division.  It  was  the 
concensus  of  the  meeting  held  on  January  1,  1670  that  the  land  be 
drawn  by  lot.  Edward  was  the  tenth  in  his  turn  to  draw  lot  No.  45. 

Right  soon  after  this,  or  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  seems  that  he  died. 
Apparently,  he  was  buried  in  the  little  “God’s  Acre,”  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Branford,  a  place  long  since  lost  to  mankind’s  view. 
It  was  probably  the  place  where  the  committee  representing  the  towrn, 
in  July  of  1667,  bought  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  w’est  to  the 
mountains  called  IVatchung. 

Evidently,  Edward  left  no  will.  His  share  in  the  division  of  land 
“on  the  Side  of  the  Two-Mile  Brook,  next  (to)  the  Towrn,”  was 
laid  out  to  his  widow,  as  per  entry  of  January  26,  1670,  she  receiving 
the  seventh  lot  under  her  name  of  “Widow  Elizabeth  Riggs.”  On 
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February  3,  1670,  as  a  homesteader  applying  and  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  : 

To  take  up  (a)  piece,  or  Parcell  of  land,  in  the  Little  Neck  that 
Edw(ar)d  Riggs,  Dec(ease)d,  (had)  Laid  Down  to  the  Town,  up¬ 
on  Account  of  his  Second  Division,  (as)  far  as  it  will  reach  Therein. 

Laying  out  the  land  at  Wheeler’s  point  was  under  consideration, 
at  the  meeting  of  December  29,  1670,  but  eventually  they: 

Gave  their  full  consent  that  these  Six  Men  Annexed,  shall  have  it 
in  Equal  Parts,  unless  they  shall  Agree  otherwise;  and  the  Men  Are 
Mr.  Abr(aha)m  Pierson,  Henry  Lyon,  Mr.  Cam(p)field,  Serg’t. 
Harrison,  Stephen  Freeman  (and)  Widow  Riggs. 

“Widow  Rig(g)s”  was  among  “those  who  *  *  *  Shall 

Have  Liberty  to  take  up  their  divisions  of  Bogs  (Boggy  Meadow) 
from  Hugh  Roberts(’)  stake  to  the  Widow  Ward(’)s  Meadow;  and 
Agree  among  themselves  to  Lay  them  out  and  make  their  Highways, 
without  any  Charge  to  the  Town,”  as  per  entry  of  February  20, 
1671.  On  the  following  day,  the  twenty-first,  she  drew  Lot  No. 
12,  in  the  second  division  of  the  Salt  meadow  tract. 

She  was  still  a  healthy  and  wr ell- preserved  woman,  when  she, 
sometime  previous  to  1672,  was  married  to  Caleb  Carwithie,  of 
Elizabethtown.  Previous  to  her  marriage,  she  conveyed  to  her  son 
Joseph  one-half  of  her  home  lot. 

Edward’s  land  tracts  may  have  been  these  that  went  to  his  widow 
and  sons,  as  wre  gather  from  the  following  land  records: 

August  10,  1675,  a  patent  was  granted  to  “Mary  Bond,  formerly 
the  widow  of  Hugh  Roberts,”  for  a  home  lot  of  “6  acres  S(outh)  of 
Eduard  Riggs (’  land,  also  tract  of)  sixteen  acres  of  upland  at  the 
rear  of  the  home  lot,  bounded  (on  the)  W(est)  by  her  oivn  and  Edw. 
Rig(gs’ )  lots”;  May  1,  1697,  a  confirmation  of  patent  was  issued  to 
Paul  Day,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  George  Day,  for  the  fourth 
tract  of  land,  —  “a  lot  on  the  Westside  of  (the)  Two- Mile  Brook 
N(orth  of)  the  Riggs  {’ ) ,  (and  the  seventh  tract  of)  3  a(cres)  W(est 
of)  Jonathan  Tichenor(’s)  and  Widow  Riggs ( ’ )  ” ;  May  1,  1697,  a 
confirmation  of  patent  to  Jonathan  in  the  right  of  Martin  Tichenor 
for  the  ninth  tract  of  “4  a(cres)  W(est  of)  the  Riggs (’  land)”;  May 
1,  1697,  a  confirmation  of  patent  to  Joseph  and  Hannah  Bond  in  the 
right  of  their  father  Stephen  Bond,  blacksmith,  deceased,  for  the 
fourth  tract  of  4  a(cres)  of  bog  (land)  in  Tompkins(’)  Cove,  S(outh 
of)  Eduard  Riggs{’  land),”  and  April  18,  1692,  a  deed  of  convey¬ 
ance  of  John  Gardner  and  wife  Abigail  was  made  to  Tunis  Johnson 
alias  Peace  for  “14  a(cres  of  land)  N  (orth  of)  Eduard  Riggs{  ). 

Edward’s  grandson  John  by  his  son  Joseph,  and  Paul  Day  by  his 
daughter  Mary,  in  1702  divided  a  tract  of  land,  designated  as  former¬ 
ly  belonging  to  “our  honored  grandfather  Edward  Riggs,  deceased,” 
they  being  jointly  interested  therein.  His  other  son  Edward  had  a 
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home  lot,  situated  on  what  is  now  Clinton  avenue  in  Newark. 

The  children  of  Edward  living  to  maturity  were  as  follows: 

Edward,  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  about  1636;  was  living  in 
Newark,  N.  j.,  in  1700;  had  for  his  wife,  Mary. 

Samuel,  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  about  1640;  lived  in  Derby, 
Conn.,  when  he  was  an  executor  of  his  brother  Joseph’s 
will,  November  30,  1692;  died  there  in  1738;  married  in 
Milford,  the  first  time,  June  14,  1667,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Richard  Baldwin,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  and  the  second 
time,  May  6,  1713,  Mrs.  Sarah  Washburn,  a  widow. 

JOSEPH,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Mary,  born  in  Milford  about  1644;  was  wife  of  George  Day, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogy  of  the  Riggs  Family,”  by 
John  H.  Wallace;  “History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,”  by  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Lambert;  “History  of  Old  Town  of  Derby,  Conn.,”  by 
Samuel  Orcutt;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New¬ 
ark,  (N.  J.),”  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “Narratives  of  Newark, 
(N.  J.),”  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “History  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,”  by  Joseph  Atkinson;  “First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New¬ 
ark,  (N.  J.),”  by  Jonathan  F.  Stearns,  D. D. ;  “History  of  Essex 
and  Hudson  Counties,  New  Jersey,”  by  William  H.  Shaw;  and 
Newark  Town  Records.” 
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JOSEPH8  RIGGS  was  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  about  1642,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  family  to  bear  the  much-duplicated  name  of  Jos¬ 
eph.  He  had  been  favored  with  some  advantages  of  an  early  educa¬ 
tion,  as  was  shown  in  his  business  capacity  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  new  plantation  at  Newark.  As  in  the  case  of  his  father, 
he  endorsed  the  “Fundamental  Agreements”  upon  moving  there. 
He  was  still  unmarried  in  1667,  and  lived  with  his  father  and  mother. 
Although  he  was  a  “planter”  but  not  the  head  of  a  family,  as  no 
home  lot  was  assigned  to  him. 

His  father  died  in  1670,  and  his  mother,  having  married  before  the 
summer  of  1671,  conveyed  to  him  one-half  of  the  original  home  lot 
assigned  to  his  father’s  family,  as  per  record: 

Joseph  Riggs  hath  surrendered  unto  him  from  his  Father-in-law 
(stepfather)  Caleb  Carwithie,  with  his  mother’s  consent,  one-half 
the  Home  Lot  next  (to)  William  Camp's,  [originally  recorded  to  the 
Widow  Riggs],  three  acres  and  three  roods  *  (bounded  by) 
Wm.  Camp(’s  land)  south,  Father  Carwithie(’s)  north,  and  the 
highways  east  and  west,  as  the  bill  of  sale  will  more  at  large  show. 

Four  other  tracts  are  mentioned,  each  by  his  mother’s  consent,  and 
each  containing  one-half  of  the  original  quantity  recorded  to  the 
Widow  Riggs  and  Caleb  Carwithie.  It  is  probable  that  Joseph  re¬ 
sided  with  his  mother,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  1671  the  record 
of  January  2nd,  says: 

Fh(oma)s  Richards  and  Widow'  Riggs(’)  son  (Joseph)  are 
chosen  To  Warne  the  T  own  meetings,  each  of  them  (to  do  their) 
Part,  as  they  did  the  Last  Year. 

Thus  having  a  place  for  a  family  Joseph  married  about  1676,  Han¬ 
nah,  daughter  of  John1  Browne,  one  of  the  planters  with  his  father, 
at  Milford  as  wrell  as  at  Newark.  When  small  and  while  living 
there,  his  w  ife  was  baptized  in  New  Haven,  on  May  3,  1658,  ac¬ 
cording  of  the  “virtue  of  the  communion  of  churches.  ”  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  marriage  he  conveyed  to  his  brother,  Edward  Riggs,  a  part 
of  his  father’s  original  home  lot,  but  no  wife  is  then  mentioned.  It 
is  described  as  being  “'Fen  rods  in  breadth  and  so  through  the  length 
of  my  home  lot,  bounded  by  William  Camp(’s  on  the)  south,  my 
own  land  (on  the)  north,  and  (the)  Highways,  east  and  west.”  It 
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is  known  by  the  town  record  of  March  22,  1680,  that  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  on  Sabbath  days  for  the  town  drummer  to  beat  the  drum  from 
where  Joseph  s  gate  was,  and  “all  the  way  up  the  street  as  far  as 
Sergeant  Harrison’s  gate,”  calling  the  people  to  the  meeting-house. 

When  the  new  meeting-house,  in  charge  of  his  father  and  others, 
was  partially  completed  in  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  it  was  ready 
to  receive  a  permanent  floor,  which  was  to  be  done  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  manner.  The  town  bargained,  on  January  2,  1671,  with  a 
certain  man : 

About  Floaring  Half  (of)  the  Meeting-House  for  Four  pounds;  of 
good  chestnut,  or  oak  (planks)  *  two  *  and  a  half  (inches 
wide).  (He  was  to  find  the  lumber,  dress  it)  and  lay  down  the  floar 
on  Seven  Good  Sleepers.  And,  in  like  Manner,  they  *  Bar¬ 
gain  (e)d  with  Jno.  Brown,  Mr.  Burwell,  Jno.  Baldwin  and  Joseph 
Riggs  to  do  the  other  Half. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  26,  1673: 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Young  Men,  *  (who)  have  House 
Lotts  in  the  Town,  shall  have  Liberty  to  take  up  Land  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  that  is  now  (being)  laid  out,  according  to  an  Hundred  Pounds 
Estate,  provided  they  pay  (for)  the  Purchase  as  (the)  other  planters 
have  Done,  according  to  their  Proportions.  (Joseph  was  allowed 
the  priviledge  of  drawing  out  Lot  No.  53,  at  the  drawing). 

Sergeant  Riggs,”  as  he  was  known  like  his  father  before  him, 
seems  to  have  been  an  especial  terror  to  the  wolves  and  bears,  as  in 
the  records  he  is  called  the  “wolf-slayer.”  Among  his  possessions, 
it  seems,  was  a  portable  “wolf-pit.”  Wolves  and  bears  were  still 
numerous  in  the  woods  around  Newark  in  those  days.  So  trouble¬ 
some  had  the  former  become  that  the  town  kept  up  offering  premiums 
for  killing  them,  which  put  Joseph  on  his  mettle  to  tackle  the  job. 

In  that  day  there  was  abundant  reason  for  maintaining  an  effective 
military  organization,  and  Joseph  was  made  commander  of  it.  Being 
a  man  of  much  force  of  character  he  looked  after  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  welfare  of  the  community. 

As  the  settlement  on  the  Passaic  river  began  to  spread  itself  towards 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Oranges,  land  tracts  were  assigned  to  various  parties,  near  to  and  on 
the  mountain,  soon  after  the  colonization  at  Newark.  By  the  survey 
of  land,  made  on  September  27,  1680,  Joseph,  his  older  brother  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  Nathaniel  Wheeler  are  to  : 

Have  a  Grant  (each)  to  take  up  Land  upon  the  upper  Chestnut 
hill,  by  (the)  Rahway  River,  near  the  Stone  House,  provided  they 
exceed (ed)  not  above  fifty  acres  a  piece. 

Joseph’s  sand-stone  house  stood  on  the  northwesterly  corner  of  the 
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Ridgewood  road  and  the  South  Orange  road,  on  the  lot  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  rectory  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Before 
the  first  part  of  the  road  was  laid  out  anew  after  1800  it  ran  from 
Nathaniel  Wheeler’s  house  “south  by  a  line  of  mark(e)d  Trees  to 
Joseph  Wheeler(’s)  House." 

It  was  the  order  of  the  town  meeting  on  June  8,  1681 : 

That  fort(h)with  a  Watch  at  Nights  and  a  Ward  on  Sabbath  Days 
(shall)  be  observed.  Stephen  Davis  and  Joseph  Rig(g)s  (are)  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  a  Charge  to  the  Watch  every  Night,  (and)  that 
every  Soldier  do(es)  bring  his  Arms  (on)  every  Day  of  Public  Wor¬ 
ship,  well-fixed,  and  also  (carry)  Am(m)unition. 

Being  on  guard,  they  sallied  forth  at  stated  hours  into  the  night, 
proceeding  northward  as  far  as  the  corn  mill,  and  Southward  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Camp’s  land,  (now  Lincoln  Park).  The  watcher’s  only  light 
was  a  tallow  candle,  snugly  placed  in  a  lantern,  sending  a  faint  ray 
barely  a  man’s  length  ahead  into  the  darkness. 

A  report  was  laid  at  the  town  meeting  on  October  19,  1681,  in 
following  out  an  ordinance  of  January  4,  168(1)  : 

That  the  Com(mo)n  Fence  be  again  divided,  and  for  that  Pur¬ 
pose,  (it)  appointed  the  Town’s  Men  and  John  Brown,  Jun’r,  to 
proportion  (ate)  the  same  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their  Judg¬ 
ment,  they  have  performed,  and  do  find  that  four  Acres  of  Land  and 
Meadow  requireth  one  Rod  of  Fence,  and  (they)  have  accordingly 
proceeded,  as  near  as  they  can  to  *  laying  it  out  as  the  Lotts 
w(ere)  drawn  at  first.  *  *  (Then)  the  Barrs,  called  Wheel¬ 

er’s  Barrs  was  assigned  to  Joseph  Riggs,  (with  the  understanding 
that  it  was)  to  be  sufficiently  made  and  Maintained,  handily  to  be  put 
up  and  (taken)  down  from  Time  to  Time,  instead  of  Three  Rods 
of  Fence — there  (are)  two  Rods  of  Fence  allowed  for  (a  space  at) 
the  Two-Mile  Brook. 

Historian  Pierson  says  this  item  was  faithfully  placed  in  the  day’s 
record:  “It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  *  this  Fence 
(which)  was  laid  out  *  was  16  feet  and  9  inches  in  length.’’ 
Three  inches  more  than  a  rod  was  indeed  worth  considering  by  the 
weary  Puritan  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  his  back  ach¬ 
ing,  and  the  stretch  apportioned  to  him  not  more  than  half  finished. 

Joseph’s  neighbor  Martin  Tichenor  drew  up,  on  October  19, 
1681,  his  will,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Apparently,  before 
the  sun  was  down  Joseph  was  one  of  the  three  witnessess,  who  saw 
it  done,  and  wrote  on  it  his  signature.  At  Mr.  Tichenor’s  death, 
Joseph  was  one  of  the  two  overseers  who  observed  carefully  that  the 
will  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

J  ose  ph  was  among  seven  men  elected  on  January  2,  1682  as 
“Town’s  Men,’’  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  seventh  to  be  one  of  the 
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Fence  Viewers  for  the  Year  ensuing,  and  the  Town  doth  allow 
them  half  the  Fines,  as  they  (were)  before.’’  On  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  of  the  following  year  he  was  reelected  with  Thomas  Johnson  and 
John  Curtis  as  selectmen. 

On  several  occasions  the  town  meetings  were  scantily  attended, 
and  on  January  1,  168(4),  it  being  an  election  day,  a  resolution  was 
offered  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  there  is  an  Order  made  by  (the)  Vote  (of)  the  21  of 
March,  1675-6,  for  our  Orderly  attendance  at  (the)  Town  Meet¬ 
ings,  and  for  Want  of  due  Execution  many  are  remiss  in  their 
Attendance,  by  which  means  (the)  Town  Business  is  much  hin¬ 
dered,  some  as  do  attend,  are  much  damnified  by  (the)  losing  (of) 
their  Time.  We  that  are  now  present  do  assert  that  all  (the)  past 
offences  upon  this  account  be  (made  to)  pas(s)  by  to  this  Day.  And 
(we)  do  not  subscribe  our  names  [provided  that  Three-fourths  of  the 
Planters  do  subscribe]  to  submit  to  all  and  every  Penalty  in  that  Or¬ 
der  before  mentioned,  upon  our  late  Coming,  total  Absence,  or  ir¬ 
regular  going  away  before  the  Meeting  be  dismissed.  And  Whereas, 
the  said  Order  directs  every  Delinquent  to  give  their  Reasons  to  the 
Town,  We  do  now  agree  and  think  it  most  fit,  that  Three  Men  in 
each  End  of  the  Town  be  Chosen  for  each  Person  that  is  remiss  to 
repair  *  within  two  or  three  Days  at  the  most  after  the  Meet¬ 
ing;  and  if  their  Reasons  are  satisfying  to  them  why  they  were  ab¬ 
sent,  they  shall  be  remitted  their  Fine;  otherwise,  within  three  Days 
after  such  Town  Meeting  their  Names  as  are  remiss  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Constable,  who  is  to  gather  up  such  Fines,  and  shall  have  half 
(of  them)  for  his  Pains. 

For  the  Confirmation  thereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands, 
(this)  9th  of  January,  1683.  (Of  the  fifty-seven  signatures,  Joseph’s 
name  appears  as  a  pledge  to  uphold  it). 

On  March  22,  168(4),  Joseph  was  chosen  to  act,  with  Samu¬ 
el  Harrison,  Azariah  Crane  and  Edward  Ball,  on  laying  out  the 
“Bounds  between  us  and  Hockquecanung,  and  to  make  no  other 
Agreement  with  them,  of  any  other  Bounds  than  what  was  formerly 
(laid  out).”  They  were  also: 

To  lay  out  Highways  for  convenient  (going  and)  coming  at  (the 
Common)  Land  and  (the)  Meadow,  (and)  upon  the  ordinance  of 
the  13th  of  March,  1683-4,  laid  out  from  the  great  Highway  that 
goes  down  to  the  lower  End  of  the  Great  Neck,  a  Highway  of  two 
Rods  Wide,  upon  that  Point  of  Land  between  the  Pond  and  Swamp 
and  the  Meadow,  in  the  most  convenient  Place  leading  into  the 
Meadow. 

On  January  7th,  1685,  Joseph  Riggs  was  chosen  with  three  others 
as  surveyors,  “to  see  (that)  the  Highways  (are)  mended,  for  the 
Year  ensuing”  on  the  following  town’s  instructions: 

Item — these  four  Surveyors  have  Power  to  agree  among  them- 
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selves  and  divide  the  Town  Highways  into  four  parts,  if  they  see 
Cause.  And  (as)  such  they  have  Power  to  call  out  Men  as  are  con¬ 
cerned  *  (in)  their  Agreement,  to  make  and  mend  those  High¬ 
ways  they  are  betrusted  with. 

Item — it  is  agreed,  that  those  Surveyors  (who  are)  chosen  to  lay 
out  Highways,  if  they  take  away  (needed)  land  for  Highways  out  of 
any  Man’s  lotted  Land,  they  have  Power  to  repair  them  again  with 
(some)  other  Land.  Also,  those  (who)  were  Surveyors  formerly 
and  ha(d)  taken  Land  away  from  any  Person  or  Persons  for  High¬ 
ways,  shall  join  with  the  now  Surveyors  to  make  their  Land  good  to 
them  again. 

hem — it  is  agreed,  that  those  Persons  as  (are)  want(ing)  their 
Third  Division  of  Land  laid  out,  shall  have  it  now  laid  out  by  the 
Town  Surveyors,  before  any  other  Land  be  taken  up,  provided  it  be 
done  between  this  Day  and  the  first  of  April  next  ensuing. 

The  third  division  of  land  was  at  the  mountains  west  of  Newark. 
It  will  be  seen  by  Joseph’s  will,  a  little  further  in  this  life  sketch,  that 
his  sons  Samuel  and  Zophar  were  given  the  land  in  the  division. 

Apparently  there  was  a  division  in  the  church  when  junior  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson,  made  changes  in  the  established  ways  of  the 
church,  hence  contributions  for  his  maintenance  had  ceased.  A 
resolution  was  agreed  to  on  January  9,  1688,  “that  every  man  that 
doth  now  subscribe  to  this  Agreement,  he  paying  his  Proportion  in 
the  Rate,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted,  to  make  Payment  for 
any  that  may  be  deficient  in  non-payment."  Joseph  and  his  brother 
Edward  gave  their  pledge  that  they  would  contribute. 

Joseph  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1689,  as  in  his  will,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  the  first,  and  sworn  to  by  William  Camp,  John  Browne  and 
Joseph  Browne  before  Justices  John  Ward  and  Thomas  Johnson, 
on  November  27,  1689,  he  desired  his  loving  friends,  his  "brother,’ 
John  Browne  and  John  Curtis,  to  be  his  "overseers  to  see  (that) 
this,  (his)  last  will  (be)  Fulfilled."  The  witnesses,  who  saw  the 
will  drawn  up,  were  John  Browne,  William  Camp,  Joseph  Browne, 
Thomas  Browne,  John  Johnson  and  Samuel  Camp.  A  brother  of 
the  Testator  Samuel  Riggs,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  consented  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  will,  on  November  30,  1692,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
as,  at  the  opening  in  the  will,  Joseph  calls  himself,  as  "of  Newark, 
in  the  Government  of  New  England.  " 

The  will  was  subsequently  probated  in  solemn  form,  on  May  16, 
1711,  alongside  the  will  of  his  son  Samuel,  who  died  in  1709.  It 
was  apparently  kept  in  the  family,  and  not  put  on  record  until  a 
year  or  so,  after  the  death  of  the  son. 

As  per  directions  in  his  will,  he  desired: 

That  my  deare  and  loving  wife  shall  enjoy  my  whole  estate,  reall 
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and  personall,  [except  (for)  two  guns  and  one  sword]  for  her  own 
maintenance,  &  for  the  bringing  up  of  my  children  until)  my  sons 
come  to  the  age  of  twenty  years;  also  my  will  is  that  if  my  wife 
shall  see  cause  to  change  her  condition  before  my  sons  come  to  ye 
age  of  twenty  years  she,  notwithstanding,  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  my 
whole  estate,  as  afores(ai)d,  untill  they  come  to  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  Also  my  will  is  that  my  sons  doe  live  with  their  mother 
untill  they  come  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  or  to  be  at  her  dispose 
with  the  advise  of  my  overseers. 

My  will  is  that  my  son  John  Riggs,  his  heirs  and  assignes,  shall 
[after  his  mother(’  )s  decease],  enjoy  my  whole  accom(m)odation, 
which  I  now  possess  in  the  Towne,  [except  my  wheeler(’)s  point 
meadow,  &  the  boggs  at  Tompkin(’)s  point],  but  my  will  is,  if  my 
wife  change (s)  her  condition  before  my  son  John  comes  to  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  then,  when  he  comes  to  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
shall  have  possession  (of  them);  also  my  will  is,  if  any,  after  (the) 
devision  of  land  or  me(a)dow,  (shall)  belong  to  me,  that  my  son 
John  shall  enjoy  it  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  twenty  years;  also 
my  will  is  that  my  son  John  shall  have  my  hunting  gun  and  my 
sword. 

My  will  is,  &  I  do  give  unto  my  two  sons  Samuel  Riggs  and  Zo- 
ph  er  Riggs,  their  heirs  and  assignes,  all  my  land  at  the  mountains, 
equally  to  be  divided,  in  the  mid(d)le,  (and)  the  length  of  the  lott, 
and  Samuell  (is)  to  have  his  choyce  (of)  which  side  he  will  have;  in 
like  manner,  I  do  will  unto  my  two  sons  Samuel  and  Zopher,  my 
me(a)dow  at  Wheeler(’)s  point  &  boggs  at  Tompkin(’)s  point, 
equally  to  be  divided,  &  Samuell  to  have  his  choyce. 

I  also  give  unto  my  son  Samuell  my  other  gun. 

Lastly,  my  will  is  that  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Riggs  be  at  her 
mother(’)s  dispose  &  leave  it  with  her  mother  to  bestow  upon  her 
what  she  shall  be  able  (to),  at  her  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  at  her 
marriage,  which  her  mother  shall  see  most  convenient  (to  do). 

It  is  apparent  that  the  children  received  their  bequests  when  they 
reached  their  majority.  Joseph  seems  to  have  expected  that  his  wife 
would  marry  again,  and  in  this  he  was  right  for  she  was  married  to 
Aaron  Thompson. 

The  will  tells  more  than  we  can  gather  from  the  meager  land  rec¬ 
ords,  which  only  speak  of  a  patent  being  issued  to  Jasper  Crane  on 
January  6,  1698,  for  a  second  tract — “a  lot  S(outh  of  the  Second) 
river,  and  (the  land  of)  Joseph  Riggs,”  and  by  the  date  of  the 
eighteenth,  a  confirmation  of  a  patent  was  made  to  Eliphalet  John¬ 
son,  for  a  seventh  tract  of  “4  a(cres),  by  the  fresh  meadows,  S(outh 
of  the  land  of)  Joseph  Riggs.” 

Joseph’s  wife  was  the  mother  of  his  children  mentioned  below: 

John,  born  about  1674;  was  living  in  1702;  wife’s  Christian 
name  was  Mary. 

Samuel,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  about  1676;  died  in  1709; 
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wife’s  Christian  name  was  Rebecca,  who  was,  later, 
married  to  John  Bunnell. 

Zopher,  born  about  1678;  died  in  1773;  wife’s  Christian  name 
was  Phebe. 

ELIZABET  H,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogy  of  the  Riggs  Family,"  by  John 
H.  Wallace;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New¬ 
ark,  (N.  J.),’’  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “Narratives  of  Newark, 
(N.  J.),’’  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Newark,  (N.  J.),’’  by  Jonathan  E.  Stearns,  D.  D.;  “History  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,’’  by  Joseph  Atkinson;  “The  Founders  and  Builders 
of  the  Oranges,  (N.  J.),’’  by  Henry  Whittemore;  “History  of  Essex 
and  Hudson  Counties,  New  Jersey,"  by  William  H.  Shaw;  "The 
Mountain  Society — A  History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Orange,  N.  J.,’’  by  James  Hoyt;  “Newark  Town  Book  ”;  “New¬ 
ark  Town  Records";  “Abstract  of  Wills,  New  Jersey  Archives," 
and  the  probated  will. 

ELIZABETH4  RIGGS:  See  the  life  story  of  Daniel8  Dodd  in 
the  Dodd  lineage. — Page  198. 
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JOHN1  FLETCHER,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  married  in  Stretton, 
county  of  Rutland,  England,  after  1630,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Joyce  Ward.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  came  to 
America  with  his  family,  in  company  with  the  bereaved  Joyce  Ward. 
They  went  first  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  about  1635,  and  then  to 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  before  1637,  where  he  had  a  homestead  rec¬ 
orded  to  him  on  March  16,  1640. 

After  the  close  of  the  Pequot  war,  he  took  his  family  with  him  to 
Milford,  Conn.,  upon  hearing  that  the  newly-planted  town  was  open¬ 
ed  to  settlement.  Though  his  name  appears  in  the  second  column 
on  the  list  of  November  20,  1639  of  the  town,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  went  there  prior  to  that  date.  A  good  many  names  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  following  years.  His  homestead  was  numbered  twelve, 
consisting  of  two  acres,  three  rods  and  thirty  poles,  as  listed  under 
the  heading  of  the  “Number  of  acres  and  home  lots,”  of  November 
22,  1643.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Milford  church,  on  November 
14,  1641,  after  living  there  two  years,  and  in  time  he  became  a  dea¬ 
con.  His  wife  Mary  joined  the  church  on  December  19,  1641. 

When  there  were  some  questions  raised  in  the  court  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven  on  the  relationship  of  two  men  by  the  names  of  Henry  Bacon 
and  William  Bacon,  John,  who  had  known  them  to  be  brothers  in 
the  old  country,  volunteered  to  submit  to  the  court  of  magistrates, 
on  October  7,  1661,  three  affidavits  to  vouch  for  them,  one  from 
himself  and  two  from  his  wife  and  his  brother-in-law  John  Ward, 
who  also  were  acquainted  with  them.  His  proofs  being  convincing 
were  accepted  by  the  magistrates  and  incorporated  in  the  records  of 
the  court.  John's  own  affidavit  reads,  as  follows: 

Know  all  men  whom  it  may  concerne  yt  I,  John  Fletcher,  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  in  ye  colony  of  New  Hauen,  in  New  England,  aged  about  fifty- 
nine  yeares,  doe,  vpon  my  certaine  knowledge,  testify  vpon  oath 
that  when  *  I  dwelt  in  England,  neare  to  one  Henry  Bacon  & 
William  Bacon,  brother  to  ye  sayd  Henry  Bacon,  and  I  neuer  heard 
or  knew  any  more  of  them  yt  were  their  owne  brethren  by  the  fa- 
therms  side,  and  they  dwelt,  when  I  first  knew  them,  in  Stretton, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  within  ye  realme  of  England,  &  after¬ 
wards  I  knew  Henry  Bacon  when  he  was  remoued  to  Clipsam,  in  ye 
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same  county  of  Rutland,  aforesaid;  and  I  doe  testifye  yt  I  knew  the 
sayd  Henry  Bacon  (to  be  a)  brother  to  the  sayd  Will(ia)m  Bacon, 
(who)  had  only  one  sone,  called  Thomas  Bacon,  well  knowne  to 
mee  for  ye  space  of  six  or  seuen  yeares,  and  I  have  heard  it  reported 
that  he  went  to  live  at  (the)  Barbadoes  &  there  died;  and  further  I, 
the  abouesayd  John  Fletcher  doe  testify  yt  1  doe  well  know  yt  ye 
abouesayd  Will(ia)m  Bacon,  brother  to  ye  sayd  Henry  Bacon,  had  a 
sone  called  Nathaniell  Bacon,  whoe  was  his  eldest  sone,  whoe  now 
liueth  in  New  England,  and  was  pr(e)sent  at  my  testiheing  hereof, 
and  further  sayth  not. — Witnes(s),  John  Fletcher. 

Then  followed  his  wife’s  affidavit: 

Know  all  men  whom  it  may  concerne  yt  I,  Mary  Fletcher,  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  in  ye  colony  of  New  Hauen,  in  Newengland,  aged  about  fifty- 
foure  yeares,  doe  vpon  my  ceitaine  knowledge  testify  vpon  oath,  yt 
when  I  was  in  England,  dwelling  at  Stretton,  in  ye  county  of  Rut¬ 
land,  where  one  Henry  Bacon  &  Will(ia)m  Bacon,  brother  to  ye 
sayd  Henry  Bacon,  dwelt,  and  I  (neither)  knew'  nor  heard  of  any 
other  but  these  two  brothers  by  the  father(’)s  side,  and  I  liued  * 
(in)  the  sayd  Stretton  for  the  space  of  ten  yeares,  in  which  time  the 
sayd  Henry  Bacon  remoued  his  dwelling  to  Clipsam,  in  ye  county  of 
Rutland,  aforesayd,  within  ye  realme  of  England;  and  I  doe  further 
testify  that  the  sayd  Henry  Bacon  had  only  one  sone  named  Thomas 
Bacon,  wh(om)  I  knew  from  a  child,  and  I  heard  yt  he  went  to  the 
Barbadoes,  and  died  there,  and  I,  the  sayd  Mary  Fletcher,  due  fur¬ 
ther  testify  yt  I  well  knew  Will(ia)m  Bacon,  brother  to  Henry  Ba¬ 
con,  aforesaid,  whose  eldest  sonne  Nathaniell  Bacon  I  well  knew 
from  a  child,  (and)  whoe  is  now  liuing  in  New’  England,  and  (is) 
present  at  my  testiheing  hereof,  and  further  not. — Witnes(s)  (the 
marke  of)  Mary  Fletcher. 

Mary  Fletcher’s  youngest  brother  John  Ward’s  testimony  substan¬ 
tiated  the  facts,  though  he  was  only  a  boy  of  ten  when  he  came  with 
them  and  his  mother  Joyce  Ward  to  America  in  1635. 

(Whereupon),  these  three  foregoeing  depositions  *  (were) 
taken,  vpon  oath,  in  (the)  pr(e)sence  of  the  court  of  magistrates, 
held  att  New  Haven,  Oc(to)b(er)  17th,  1661,  wffiich  persons  are 
knowne  to  be  of  good  report. — Subscribed  by  me,  James  Bishop, 
Secretary  for  ye  jurisdictio(n),  and  sealed  with  ye  colony  seale,  by 
order  of  ye  court  of  magistrates. 

John  Fletcher  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1662,  the  very  day 
of  making  his  will,  which  was  recorded  in  the  Colonial  records,  al¬ 
though  the  will  itself  was  not  found  on  record  when  a  search  was 
made  for  it.  Below  is  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  will  not  being 
found,  w  hich  appears  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  duly  recorded  : 

May  25,  1663,  l  ire  last  will  and  testam(en)t  of  John  Fletcher, 
late  of  Milford,  deceased,  pr(e)sented  to  ye  court,  made  the  18th  of 
A  prill,  1662,  confirmed  by  his  ow  ne  hand  &  seale,  &  witnessed, 
vpon  oath,  by  mr.  Benjamin  Fenn,  Mr.  Robert  Treatt  &  George 
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Clarke,  sen(io)r,  before  ye  court  at  Milford,  March  5th,  1663. 

Alsoe,  an  inuentory  of  ye  estate  of  ye  s(ai)d  John  Fletcher,  pr(e)- 
sented,  Amounting  to  the  sume  of  408/;,  15r,  04<7,  taken  (on)  the 
13th  of  May,  1662,  appr(a)ized  the  most  of  it,  &  vpon  oath,  at¬ 
tested  by  Ensigne  Alexander  Bryan,  Jasper  Gunn,  Michaell  Tomp¬ 
kins  &  Richard  Baldwin,  respectiuely,  as  they  haue  been  improued; 
that  the  appr(a)izem(en)t  they  haue  made  is  just  to  ye  best  of  their 
skill,  before  the  court  at  Milford,  Decemb(er)  4th,  1662. — p(er) 
Rich(ard)  Baldwin,  Secret(ary). 

John  Fletcher’s  widowT  was  married  for  the  second  time  to  John 
Clarke,  of  Saybrook  and  Norwich,  Conn.  Upon  moving  to  Milford 
John  Clarke  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  1665,  “as  from  Norwich.” 
He  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church  on  June  4,  1673,  but 
died  the  following  February  6,  1674. 

While  the  will  of  John  Fletcher  is,  unfortunately,  not  found  on 
record;  that  of  John  Clarke,  of  Milford,  “made  19,  Jan(uary), 
1673;  proved  12,  Feb(ruary),  1673,  and  recorded  in  New  Haven 
Probate  Records,”  contains  the  following  items: 

My  will  is  yt  my  wi(f)e(’)s  twenty  pounds,  which  shee  is  to  have 
at  my  decease,  she  shall  have  liberty  to  take  that  which  will  su(i)te 
her  best  in  cattle,  corne  or  hogs,  or  of  each  sort,  as  she  pleaseth. 
Alsoe,  I  give  her  five  pound (s)  more  in  the  same  specie.  It(e)m: 
my  Will  is  yt  Abigail  ffletcher(’)s  portion,  which  I  am  to  pay,  (and) 
which  is  twenty-five  pound (s)  [except  she  ha(s)  received  any  thing 
already],  shalbe  payd  in  cattle,  hogs  &  horseflesh. 

At  a  speciall  County  Court,  held  att  Newhaven,  ffebr(ua)ry  12th, 
1673,  Upon  ye  exhibiting  of  the  last  Will  &  testam(en)t  of  mr.  Jno. 
Clarke,  late  of  Milford,  deceased,  with  an  Inventory  of  that  part  of 
his  estate  wfithin  ye  bounds  of  Milford  by  Jno.  Clarke,  sonne  &  exe¬ 
cutor  of  ye  deceased;  This  Court  doe  appoint,  &  impower  ye  s(ai)d 
Jno.  Clarke,  for  ye  paying  of  all  just  debts,  gathering  in  &  conserve- 
ing  of  ye  s(ai)d  estate  untill  ye  County  Court,  in  June  next,  when 
he,  with  all  others  concerned,  are  expected  to  appeare  for  a  full  issue 
of  the  probate  of  ye  s(ai)d  Will,  and  all  other  things  necessary  re¬ 
specting  the  same. 

At  a  County  Court,  held  att  Newhaven,  June  10,  1674,  L(ieu)t. 
W(illia)m  Pratt  &  John  Clarke,  Executors,  expressed  in  the  Will 
of  mr.  John  Clarke,  late  of  milford,  deceased,  appeareing  (before) 
this  Court  for  an  issue  of  matters  respecting  ye  Will  &  estate  of  ye 
s(ai)d  mr.  Jno.  Clarke,  &  John  Standly  on  ye  behalfe  of  the  wid- 
dow,  alsoe  appeareing,  according  to  (the)  order  of  (the)  Court, 
ffeb(rua)ry  12th,  1673,  and  expressing  their  desires,  to  leave  it  to  ye 
issue  &  determination  of  this  Court.  The  Court  haveing  heard  & 
Considered  ye  allegations  exhibited  by  all  p(ar)tyes,  [soe  farre  as 
they  saw  meete]  doe  declare,  That  the  s(ai)d  widdow  mrs.  Mary 
Clarke  shall  have  the  wheate  upon  the  ground,  (ap) pr(a)ized  at 
04 lb(s):  13r:  00<7  and  lS)lb(  s)  more  out  of  the  s(ai)d  estate  of  ye 
s(ai)d  deceased,  in  some  su(i)table  pay,  as  corne,  or  cattle,  besides 
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the  25 lb(s),  mentioned  in  ye  s(ai)d  Will,  this  being  p(er)formed, 
The  Court  declares  their  approbation  of  the  s(ai)d  Will,  and  grants 
Execution  to  the  s(ai)d  Executors  with  ye  s(ai)d  Will  annext. 

At  a  County  Court,  held  att  New'haven  Novem(be)r  11th,  1674, 
Upon  the  ap(p)lication  of  L(ieu)t.  W(illia)m  Pratt  Sc  John  Clarke, 
both  of  Saybrooke,  unto  this  Court,  for  a  new  Consideration  of  what 
issue  the  Court  in  June  last  was  pleased  to  putt,  respecting  the  Will 
Sc  estate  of  mr.  John  Clarke,  late  of  Milford,  deceased,  alledging  yt 
the  debts  from  ye  s(ai)d  estate  did  rise  to  be  more  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  that  did  appeare  when  the  s(ai)d  estate  was  inventoried, 
mrs.  Mary  Clarke,  widdow  of  the  s(ai)d  deceased,  haveing  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  desires  herein;  and  Ens(ig)n  John  Standly  appeareing  on 
the  behalfe  of  the  s(ai)d  Widdow,  after  much  debate  Sc  laboring  with 
both  partyes  in  ye  business,  they  came  at  last  to  this  conclusion  [by 
mutuall  consent],  as  a  finall  issue  of  all  difference  between  them  re- 
pecting  the  afores(ai)d  estate,  vizt. : 

T  hat  whereas,  by  (an)  act  of  Court,  June  10th,  1674,  L(ieu)t. 
W(illia)m  Pratt  &  John  Clarke,  afores(ai)d,  were  to  pay  unto  Mrs. 
Mary  Clarke,  afores(ai)d,  ye  sume  of  twenty  pounds,  besides  ye 
wheate  upon  the  ground;  That  now  [she  haveing  received  ye  s(ai)d 
estate]  they  pay  onely  thirteene  pounds  unto  ye  s(ai)d  Mrs.  Mary 
Clarke,  or  her  orders,  according  to  a  bill  under  the  hands  of  the 
s(ai)d  L(ieu)t.  W(illia)m  Pratt  &  John  Clarke,  beareing  date  No¬ 
vember  13th,  1674,  besid  es  the  summe  awarded  for  repayres  of 
buildings  Sc  fences,  formerly  agreed  upon;  which  issue  This  Court 
doth  well  approve  of  Sc  confirme. 

Mrs.  Clarke’s  youngest  daughter  Abigail  brought  suit  in  court  at 
New  Haven  on  November  11,  1674,  against  John  Clarke,  the  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  will  “respecting  a  Cow  Sc  her  increase  to  ye  damage  of 
twenty  pounds.”  In  her  behalf : 

The  jury  finds  for  the  plaintiff e  fourteene  pounds  damage  &  Costs 
of  Court.  l  he  Court  [having  Considered  of  ye  s(ai)d  Verdict,  & 
ye  law  giveing  liberty  to  vary  in  point  of  damage]  doe  see  cause  to 
vary  it  unto  ten  pounds  Sc  Costs  of  Court,  and  this  to  be  ye  judge- 
m(en)t  of  Court. 

Mary  Ward-Fletcher-Clarke  died  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1679.  Her  will  is  dated  November  28,  1677,  and  was  pro¬ 
bated  in  court  at  New  Haven  on  March  6,  1679.  Below  are  the 
contents  of  her  will : 

I,  Mary  Clarke,  of  Farmington,  do  make  this,  my  last  will  5: 
Testament.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Mary  Stevens  .£16,  to  my 
daughter  Rebeckah  Warner  ^16,  to  my  daughter  Chittington  .£15- 
15.  I  give  unto  my  son-in-law  Elnathan  Bochford  5  Shillings,  to 
my  gr(and)child  Elizabeth  Bochford  .£5.  I  give  unto  the  Rev.  Pas¬ 
tor  Newton  5  Shillings.  I  give  unto  my  brother  John  Ward,  of 
Newark,  20  Shillings.  I  give  unto  my  gr(and)child  Rebeckah  Stev¬ 
ens  a  pewter  platter.  I  give  unto  my  gr (and) Child  Mary  Warner  a 
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pewter  platter.  I  give  unto  my  gr (and) child  Abigail  Standly  a  feath¬ 
erbed.  I  give  unto  my  gr(and)child  Elizabeth  Chittingdon  a  basin. 
I  give  unto  my  gr(and)child  Elizabeth  Standly  my  Chest.  I  give 
unto  my  son-in-law  John  Standly  and  my  daughter  Sarah,  his  wife, 
the  V2  of  all  my  Lands  in  Milford,  woodland,  earable  (land)  and 
Meadow,  except  my  Homestead,  to  be  equally  divided.  My  Will  is 
that  my  sonn  Standly  shall  have  .£4-10  by  the  year  paid  to  him  out  of 
the  Rent  of  the  Lands  at  Milford  during  the  lease  of  Nathaniel  Far- 
rand.  I  give  unto  my  daughter  Abigail  Fletcher  my  House,  Barn  & 
Homelott,  &  the  V2  of  all  my  Land  in  Milford,  to  be  equally  divided, 
that  is  to  say  woodland,  Earable  Land  &  Meadow,  that  is  to  say,  to 
her  &  her  natural  heirs.  My  Will  is  that  if  she  dyes  without  Issue, 
that  the  V2  of  the  afore-mentioned  house  &  Land  shall  return  to  be 
equally  divided  betwixt  my  4  daughters.  And  further,  I  give  unto 
her  all  my  Household  Goods  that  (are)  at  Milford  that  is  not  divided 
or  disposed  of;  &  if  she  dye(s),  the  (a)fore-mentioned  Estate  Willed 
to  her  shall  be  divided  equally  between  my  four  daughters,  with  this 
provisio(n),  that  my  daughter  Rebeckah  Warner  shall  have  ,£10 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  my  daughters.  My  Will  is  that  what  of 
my  Clothing,  Woolen  or  Lynen,  that  is  at  Farmington,  that  is  not 
disposed  of,  at  my  decease,  that  my  four  daughters  Mary,  Rebeckah, 
Sarah  and  Hannah,  it  shall  be  divided  equally  amongst  them.  I  ap¬ 
point  my  daughter  Abigail  Fletcher  to  be  my  whole  and  sole  Exe¬ 
cutrix.  And  I  do  desire  Hono(r)ed  Major  Robert  Treate  &  Mr. 
Samuel  Eales  to  be  Overseers. — Mary  X  Clarke,  L.S. — Witness(es), 
Robert  Porter  (and)  John  Loomis.  , 

The  inventory  of  her  Milford  estate  was  taken  and  appraised  at 
.£273:05:06  on  February  26,  1679  by  Thomas  Tibbetts,  senior, 
Samuel  Burwell,  Samuel  Newton  and  Eleazer  Rogers,  and  her  estate 
at  Farmington,  appraised  at  .£32:16:00  on  February  14,  1678  by 
John  Norton,  Thomas  Barnes  and  John  Woodruff. 

John  Fletcher’s  children  were  all  daughters,  except  a  son  who 
died  when  an  infant. 

MARY,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Rebecca,  born  in  Stretton,  England  about  1634;  died  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1715;  was  married,  October  10,  1653,  the  first 
time  to  Andrew,  son  of  Deacon  Andrew  Warner,  and 
the  second  time  after  1678  to  Jeremiah  Adams,  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Sarah,  baptized  October  31,  1641;  died  May  15,  1713;  was 
married,  April  20,  1663,  to  Capt.  John,  son  of  John 
Standley,  who  died  on  the  passage  to  America  in  1634. 

Hannah,  baptized  July  9,  1643;  was  married  to  John,  son  of 
William  and  Joanne  Chittenden,  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
December  12,  1665. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  in  October  of  1645;  died  about  1666;  was 
married  to  Elnathan  Botsford,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  De¬ 
cember  12,  1664. 
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Samuel,  baptized  July  29,  1649;  “died  about  sun  sett,  Sep¬ 
tember)  2(n)d,  1649,  before  he  was  full (y )  6  weeks 
old;  buried  on  ye  mor(ning  of)  ye  (next)  day,  6  weeks 
yt  he  was  born. 

Abigail,  baptized  June  13,  1652;  was  married  to  Rogers,  son 
of  Rev.  Rogers  Newton  and  Mary  Newton. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Descendants  of  Robert  Fletcher,  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,”  by  Edward  H.  Fletcher;  ”The  Founding 
of  New  England,  ”  by  Ernest  Flagg;  “History  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Haven,”  by  Edward  R.  Lambert;  “New'  Haven  (Conn.)  Colony 
Records,”  by  Charles  J.  Hoadly,  M.A.;  “Milford  Land  Records,” 
by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus  in  the  American  Genealogist  j  “New  Haven 
County  Court  Records”;  New  Haven  Probate  Records”;  “Milford 
(Conn.)  Church  Records”;  “Milford  (Conn.)  Vital  Records”; 
“Digest  of  Hartford  Probate  Records,”  by  Charles  William  Man- 
waring;  and  research  w’ork  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 

MARY2  FLETCHER:  See  the  life  story  of  Thomas2  Stevens 
in  the  Stevens  lineage. — Page  246. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


John1  Fletcher,  bom  1602 


Thomas2  Stevens,  ”  1628 

Stephen2  Dodd,  ”  1656 

Daniel3  ”  ”  1679 

Peter1  Condit,  ”  1699 

Henry5  Axtell,  ”  1738 

Simeon0  Cory,  ”  1774 

James7  ”  ”  1801 


died  1663 

”  1685 

”  1691 

i  » 

”  1768 

”  1818 

”  1847 

”  1880 


wife,  Mary2  Ward. 

Mary2  Fletcher. 
Sarah3  Stevens. 
Elizabeth4  Riggs. 
Phoebe4  Dodd. 
Phoebe4  Condit. 
Rhoda6  Axtell. 
Susan"  Mulford. 
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JOHN1  BROWNE  was  living  in  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1646, 
though  not  an  original  settler.  His  home  lot  containing  three  acres 
was  numbered  the  sixty-first,  at  the  west  side  of  the  palisades,  lying 
between  William  Brooks  lot  on  the  north  and  the  highway  on  the 
south.  He  agreed  “to  erect  a  good  house’'  on  his  lot  within  three 
years  or  it  was  to  go  back  to  the  town. 

He  and  his  wife  Mary,  with  two  other  couples,  were  admitted  to 
the  church  there  on  April  9,  1649,  but  they  were  not  fully  entered 
until  December,  when  John  was  admitted  on  the  ninth;  his  children 
John,  Mary  and  Esther  were  baptized  a  week  later,  on  the  sixteenth, 
and  his  wife  was  admitted  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  twenty-third. 

By  the  land  records  we  find  that  he  had  of  William  Fowler: 

Four  Acres  of  Meadow  (land),  bee  it  more  or  less,  lying  in  the 
great^  Meadow,  bounded  with  the  Sea  South,  with  Timothy  Bald¬ 
win^  land)  East,  with  the  Com(m)on  (land)  North,  (and)  West 
with  Henry  Botchford(’s  land).  (And  in  the  same  record,  he)  hath 
for  his  half  Deuision  of  land  four  Acres  and  a  half,  whereof  two  Acres 
and  one  Rood,  bee  it  more  or  less,  lyeth  on  (the)  be(a)ver  pond 
plain,  ( etc). 

He  was  one  of  the  ten  Milford  men  who  became  the  proprietors  of 
a  large  tract  of  Indian  land  at  a  place  called  Paugasuck  or  Paugasett, 
more  than  ten  miles  above  Milford,  bought  from  the  claims  of  three 
New  Haven  men  in  1655,  the  bounds  being  “the  Naugatuck  river  on 
the  west,  a  small  rock  South,  with  a  swamp  on  the  east,  and  a  little 
brook,  or  spring,  that  runs  into  the  Beaver  river  north.”  When  the 
plantation  was  eventually  established  the  name  was  changed  to  Der¬ 
by,  and  it  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Haven  colony. 
John’s  future  father-in-law,  Edward  Riggs,  and  a  few  others  from 
Milford  settled  there,  but  John  himself  did  not  go  there  until  1665. 

Being  a  good  friend  of  his  Milford  church  pastor,  Rev.  Peter 
Prudden,  he  was  invited  as  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  pastor’s  will,  under  date  of  July  26,  1656.  After  the 
death  of  the  pastor  the  Milford  church  records  were  very  imperfectly 
kept  until  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  became  the  minister. 

John  was  a  witness,  with  Samuel  Cooley,  in  the  New  Haven  court, 
in  April  of  1657,  to  support  Richard  Baldwin’s  information  that: 
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There  hath  bine  some  wines  and  liqours  brought  into  Milford  by 
William  East,  w(hi)ch  hath  not  paide  custome,  according  to  (the) 
order.  (East  did  not  appear  in  court  to  answer  the  charge),  because 
of  some  present  weakness  of  body  he  (was)  not  able  to  come,  but 
Mr.  Fenn  informed  (the  court)  that  he  hath  written  to  him  to 
acqu(a)inte  the  court  that  he  either  forgott  it,  or  did  not  know  the 
order.  (The  court  asked)  how  much  it  is  he  hath  thus  defrauded  the 
jurisdiction  of;  it  was  answered  that  they  (found)  first,  three  pipes  of 
wine  and  fifteene  anchors  (ankers)  of  liqours,  but  they  heare  of  six 
pipes  of  wine  more.  The  court  considered  of  the  case,  and  because 
he  *  (was)  not  here  (in  the  court),  they  pass(ed)  no  sentence 
at  present,  but  order(ed)  that  securitie  be  taken  of  him  to  the  valew 
of  the  goods  mentioned,  *  so  may  answer  it  at  the  next  court. 

On  January  9,  1661,  John  was: 

Granted  liberty  to  take  up  some  land  by  his  Calues(’)  pen  meadow 
Where  he  (had)  laid  (it)  down  formerly,  (as)  it  is  to  goe  onwards 
of  his  diuision,  &c. ,  (and  later,  on  March,  the  11th,  he  was  again) 
granted  Liberty  to  take  up  the  remainder  of  his  diuision  in  two 
places,  one  place  *  (was)  on  the  east  side  (of)  Mr.  Treat (’)s 
lott,  on  the  other  side  (of)  the  new  Cause(wa)y  on  the  Indian  Side, 
(and)  the  other  place  *  (was)  from  Samuel  Co(o)ley(’)s  Cor¬ 
ner  stake  by  (the)  Calues(’)  pen  meadow,  &  from  that  stake  up  by 
(the)  swamp  &  thereabouts,  prouided  care  be  had  to  reserue  conuen- 
ient  high  ways.  (An  undated  entry  tells  of  his)  14 Vs  acres  in  the 
Old  Indian  ffield,  and  4  acres  (and)  15  pole(s)  more;  also  3  roods 
(and)  20  pole(s),  (and  by  another  entry),  3  acres,  3  roods,  (and) 
14  pole(s)  by  the  Calues(’)  pen  meddow,  bounded  north  (by) 
Thomas  Welches  land)  and  Thomas  Wheeler(’s). 

In  the  spring  of  1665,  John  and  other  Milford  men  went  to  Der¬ 
by  on  receiving  notice  that  their  Naugasuck  land  tracts  were  ready 
for  the  laying  out.  It  seems  while  he  was  waiting  for  it  Alexander 
Bryan,  a  Milford  man,  on  June  14,  1665,  sold  a  farm  of  forty  acres 
and  an  island,  which  he  bought  from  Lieutenant  Thomas  Wheeler  of 
Stratford,  to  Joseph  Hawkins,  of  Stratford,  and  John  Brown,  of  Pau- 
gassett,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  next  July  Mr.  Bryan  passed  over 
to  Joseph  Hawkins  “his  part  of  the  farm  at  Paugassett,  (for)  eighty 
pounds  a  year  for  three  years,  making  a  profit  for  himself  of  forty 
pounds;  if  this  was  the  same  land  he  bought  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  the 
sale  to  Hawkins  and  Brown  was  a  failure.  Afterwards  this  land  was 
passed  on  to  the  town  and  Joseph  Hawkins  received  another  allot¬ 
ment. 

The  first  notice  of  John  on  the  establishment  of  the  new  town, 
was  on  January  2,  1666,  when  the  “Company  of  proprietors”  was 
indebted  to  him  for  one  shilling  and  three  pence,  and  next  we  find, 
by  the  “general  account  of  April,  1666,”  he  was  paid  for  his  service 
as  follows : 
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John  Brown,  three  days  and  a  half  09:07:06 

John  Brown,  one  day  00:02:06 

John  Brown  and  his  son  Joseph,  each  half  (a)  day  00:01:08 

The  formal  laying  out  of  the  homesteads  of  the  first  ten  proprietors 
was  made,  it  is  thought,  in  the  spring  of  1667.  John  received  for 
his  home  lot  one  and  a  half  acres,  and  for  his  farm  four  acres  of  up¬ 
land  and  three  of  meadow. 

In  the  autumn  previous  to  the  laying  out  of  this  land  the  colonies 
of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  were  united,  and  the  General  Court 
put  on  a  different  face  toward  the  little  plantation  in  the  Naugatuck 
valley.  John  s  name  must  have  been  on  a  petition,  as  it  reads: 

This  court,  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  4 Taugasuck,  ” 
do  declare  that  they  are  willing  to  afford  the  best  encouragement  they 
can  to  promote  a  plantation  there,  and  if  there  do  a  sufficient  number 
(of  inhabitants)  appear  betwixt  this  and  October  next,  (who)  will 
engage  to  make  a  plantation  there,  to  maintain  an  orthodox  minister 
among  them,  that  may  be  in  a  capable  way  to  enjoy  the  ordinances 
of  God  and  civil  order  amongst  themselves,  then  the  court  will  be 
ready  to  confer  such  privileges,  as  may  be  for  their  comfort,  so  they 
do  not  prejudice  the  town  of  Milford,  or  New  Haven  in  their  (rights 
of)  common. — Oct(ober)  12,  1665. 

1  rouble  and  difficulty  in  saving  their  corn  in  the  autumn  after  it 
was  grown,  led  to  the  following  agreement: 

(The)  Paugasset  inhabitants  met  together  and  have  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agreement  to  secure  their  corn,  which  was  as  follow  eth,  that 
they  were  to  measure  their  fence  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  that 
goeth  into  (the)  Naugatuck  river  and  set  so  much  upon  the  hill,  and 
Joseph  Hawkins  and  John  Brown  *  (are)  to  measure  theirs  [or 
as  much]  and  set  it  upon  the  hill,  and  if  any  be  wanting  of  their  rail¬ 
ing  they  are  all  of  them  to  join  together  and  make  it  up,  and  then  to 
divide  it  e  jually.  4  hey  have  also  agreed  that  every  man’s  yard  shall 
be  a  pound,  and  that  (if)  any  cattle  that  are  found  in  the  meadow 
without  a  sufficient  (suitable)  keeper  shall  be  poundable,  except 
when  the  meadow  is  common;  and  it  shall  not  be  laid  common  with¬ 
out  a  joint  consent;  and  if  any  swine  come  into  it  and  take  the  corn, 
the  owner  of  them  shall  shut  them  up  and  keep  them  up  after  they 
have  warning  till  the  meadow  (is)  common;  and  if  any  man  shall 
willingly  put  in  any  beast,  horse,  or  any  other  beast  into  the  meadow, 
he  shall  forfeit  five  shillings  for  every  such  offence.  This  agreement 
is  to  stand  authentic  till  we  see  cause  to  alter  it. 

The  agreement  was  made  “this  4th  of  Sept(ember),  1667,”  and 
among  the  seven  signatures  affixed  to  the  paper  was  that  of  John 
Brown’s.  It  is  the  last  appearance  of  his  name  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  He  had  joined  the  dissatisfied  colonists  in  the  exodus  to  the 
new  promising  settlement  of  Newark  in  1667.  He  attached  his 
signature  to  the  venerable  document,  June  24,  1667,  known  as  the 
“Fundamental  Agreements,”  to  stand  by  it. 
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In  preparation  for  his  going  he  disposed  of  the  year  before,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  October,  all  the  lands  he  owned,  '‘lying  within  the 
bounds  of  Milford,"  to  Thomas  Wheeler,  our  ancestor,  for  a  "valu¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  Land  received."  They  were  four  parcels  of  land, 
viz. : 

10  acres  (of)  upland  in  (the)  Stub(b)ing  plaine;  4  acres  and  15 
pole(s)  in  the  old  Indian  ffield;  11  acres  of  upland,  lying  by  the 
Cal(f)e(’s)  pen  Me(a)dow  (and)  2  acres  of  Me(a)dow  (land)  in 
the  Calfe(’s)  pen  Meadow. 

The  sale  was  confirmed  thirty-five  years  later  on  March  28,  1701. 
In  the  entry  John  was  known  as  "John  Brown,  Sen'r,  of  Paugasite, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticott. " 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  new  settlement  of  Newark  on  October 
30,  1666,  the  townsmen  attended  to  hear  reports  and  discussions. 
“A  List  of  Every  Man’s  Estate,"  prepared  by  the  "Sale(s)  Men," 
was  submitted  for  their  information.  John  heard  that  his  estate  was 
rated  at  three  hundred  and  eight  pounds,  but  was  set  down,  "with 
deduction"  for  two  hundred  and  five  pounds,  which  was  two-thirds 
for  assessments. 

At  the  following  town  meeting  of  February  6,  1668,  it  was  a  great 
day  for  the  drawing  of  six-acre  home  lots.  John  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  to  draw  Lot  No.  54  for  his  homestead. 

He  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  consummate  the  purchase 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  as  his  signed  name  is  on  the  bill  of  sale 
with  others,  bearing  date  of  July  11,  1667.  The  purchased: 

Land  is  bounded  and  Limited  with  the  bay  Eastward,  and  the 
great  River  Pesayak  Northward,  the  great  Cre(e)ke  or  River  in  the 
meadow,  running  to  the  head  of  the  Cove  and  from  thence  bareing  a 
West  Line  for  the  South  bounds,  wh(ich  the)  said  Great  Cre(e)ke 
is  Commonly  Called  and  known  by  the  name  Weequachick,  on  the 
West  Line,  backwards  in  the  Country  to  the  foot  of  the  great  moun- 
taine  called  (the)  Watchung. 

John  was  notified  of  the  ordinance  of  May  7,  1668,  that  his  fence 
in  the  common  fields  No.  15,  and  No.  16,  along  the  river  should  be 
"lifted"  five  rods  so  as  to  conform  with  the  others  in  line,  because 
of  tide,  or  floods.  It  was  to  be  done  proportionally  "according  to 
Men’s  Estate (s)  and  Lands  within  the  same,  which  was  committed 
to  Mi.  Samuel  Kitchel  and  Law’rence  Ward  to  be  justly  shared  out" 
as  they  judged  best. 

John  was  placed  on  a  committee  with  Henry  Lyon  and  Sergeant 
John  Ward  at  the  meeting  of  September  10,  1668,  clothed  with 
"Pow’er  to  hear  every  man’s  reason"  for  being  late  in  coming  to 
meetings,  for  being  absent,  and  for  "disorderly  departing,  or  with- 
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drawing  during  meetings,  and  to  use  their  judgment  about  excusing 
those  on  their  plausible  explanations  for  not  being  at  meetings,  and 
to  turn  over  those  that  failed  to  give  good  excuses  to  the  constable, 

or  such  other  Officer  as  the  Town  shall  appoint’’  for  action. 

Needing  a  grinding  mill  “for  the  supply  of  the  Town,’’  there  was 
much  pro  and  contra  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  March  12,  1669, 
which  resulted  in  choosing  Robert  Treat,  Henry  Lyon,  John  Brown 
and  Stephen  Davis  as  a  committee,  “to  oversee  the  Work,  and  that 
as  near  as  they  can  in  an  equal  and  proportionate  Way,  and  to  keep 
a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  every  man(’)s  work,  and  Laying  out 
about  the  work.  The  work  for  the  mill  had  dragged  along  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The  town  was  about  to  give  it  up  when 
Captain  Robert  Treat  and  Sergeant  Richard  Harrison  came  on  the 
spot,  August  24,  1670,  to  take  up  the  mill  building. 

On  discovering  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  Meeting- 
House,  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  nails,  needing  them  “for  the 
closing  (finishing)  of  the  Meeting-House,’’  or  in  other  words,  for 
the  completion  of  the  structure,  the  town  at  its  meeting  on  April  17, 
1669,  agreed  to  provide  Nails,”  but  urged  that  the  men  contribute 
what  nails  they  could  “in  a  voluntary  way,”  but  if  they  were  not 
sufficient,  they  would  pay  for  them  out  of  the  “Town  Treasury.” 
They  “chose  Brother  Tompkins  and  Good(ma)n  Johnson”  to  find 
out  what  the  rest  of  the  Town  would  ingage  upon  *  Accounts 
for  such  an  End,”  and  the  nails  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  “Broth- 
(er)  John  Browne”  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Not  till  January  2,  167(1)  did: 

The  Town  Agree  with  Tho(ma)s  Johnson  About  his  Floaring 
(work  on)  Half  (of)  the  Meeting-House  for  Four  Pounds;  (the 
lumber  is  to  be)  of  Good  Chestnut  or  Oak,  of  2  Inches  and  a  Half 
Plank(s),  and  they  (he  and  the  others)  are  to  find  (the  lumber) 
and  do  all  to  Edge  and  lay(ing)  down  the  floar  on  Seven  Good  sleep¬ 
ers;  and  in  like  Manner  they  Have  Bargain (e)d  with  Jno.  Brown, 
Mr.  Burwell,  Jno.  Baldwin  and  Jos.  Riggs  to  do  the  other  Half. 

It  was  the  town  order  of  June  10,  1669,  that  every  man  in  turn 
shall  dig  ditches  in  a  meadow  to  drain  pools  of  water  into  a  creek  at 
Maple  island : 

Ed(ward)  Rig(g)s  (was)  to  begin  the  work  at  (the)  Maple  Island 
creek,  and  Serg.  Rich(ard)  Harrison  at  the  other  place.  (Men),  at 
the  *  part  of  the  Town,  where  the  said  Serg.  Rig(g)s  dwells, 
(are)  to  take  it  by  Succession,  *  *  and  from  him  to  Good- 

(man)  Freeman(’ )s  and  so  (on)  to  Good(man)  Tompkins(’),  and 
so  round  to  the  other  Side  of  the  Street,  where  Good(man)  Brown 
(lives),  and  every  Man  is  to  warn  his  next  Neighbor  (night  before 
by  passing  notice  until  all)  have  done  their  Share  at  the  Swamp. 
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On  the  division  of  the  meadow  land,  conducted  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  of  January  1,  1670,  John  was  fortunate  enough  to  draw  tract 
No.  11,  but  its  dimensions  are  not  given.  In  the  land  divisions  each 
settler  received  first  a  home  lot  in  the  laying  out  on  the  river  for 
which  lots  were  drawn,  the  divisions  being  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  old  precedents.  The  division,  it  appears,  was  the  third  division 
of  the  “upland,”  with  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  “bogged 
meadow.” 

On  January  25,  1670,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  the  town  minister, 
was  given  a  home  lot,  with  a  fence  belonging  to  it  that  had  belonged 
to  a  Mr.  Leet,  on  condition  that  he  would  make  the  payment.  John 
and  another  man  were  to  appraise  the  lot  “according  to  the  State 
they  find  it  in.”  In  case  the  minister  does  not  settle  in  the  town 
but  moves  out : 

He  is  to  resign  it  up  to  them,  they  paying  him  or  his  Assigns  for 
all  his  Charges  expended  upon  it  as  Indifferent  (impartial)  Men  shall 
value  or  appr(a)ise  the  same,  when  he  leaves  it. 

It  was  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  town,  held  for  two  days 
on  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty-sixth  in  January  of  1670,  for  the 
divisions  of  land.  One  was  the  land  at  the  “Two-Mile  Brook,  ” 
which  was  reserved  for: 

Ten  Persons  desiring  it.  John  Brown,  Sen(’)r,  (receiving)  the 
First  Lott,  (and  his  son)  John  Brown,  Jun(’)r,  the  fourt(h).  * 

*  (And  the  other  division  comprised)  31  Lotts  *  in  the 
great  neck,  either  in  Part(s),  or  in  whole(s)  of  their  Divisions,  to 
lye  there,  (one  of  the)  Lotts,  (which)  fell  to  John  Brown  for  his 
half  (division),  the  number  being  (No.)  22. 

It  was  voted  at  the  meeting  of  December  5,  1670: 

That  the  Present  siz(e)rs  of  the  Second  Division  of  Land  should 
l  ake  a  View  of  Robert  Den(n)ison’s  first  Division  of  upland  in  the 
Neck,  and  of  Mr.  Peck’s  (and  that  of)  John  Brown’s  and  Stephen 
Davis(’  be)  propounded,  and  it  appeared  his  Case  was  one  and  the 
Same;  and  they  are  to  Give  such  Allowance  and  Amendment  to  any 
of  them  in  Their  Divisions,  as  they  find  to  be  just  and  Equal.  It 
was  (then)  declared,  that  John  Brown,  Sen’r,  was  to  Have  Half  of 
his  division  of  Land  in  the  Neck  on  this  Side  of  the  Two-Mile 
Brook,  and  Henry  Lyon,  one  third;  but  the  Rest  stood  for  their 
whole  Shares  of  their  Division  Their(e). 

At  the  meeting  of  December  12,  1670,  it  was  found  that  some 
extent  of  the  land  was  left  unlaid-out,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  it  should  be  drawn  in  three  parts  by  lot.  John  drew  the 
second  part  of  the  land,  lying  at  the  side  (of)  the  Great  Swamp. 

By  order  of  the  court,  the  estate  of  Deacon  Lawrence  Warde  was 
appraised  by  John,  together  with  John  Warde,  who  submitted  in 
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court  on  April  18,  1670,  their  report,  the  appraisement  being  a  little 
over  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds.  He  and  Thomas  Pierson, 
brother  of  our  reverend  ancestor,  witnessed  on  March  19,  1673,  the 
drawing  up  of  the  will  of  Matthew  Campfield,  and  following  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  we  find  that  “John  Brown,  sen(')r,  &  tho.  Pier¬ 
son,  sen(  )r,  witnesses  hereunto,  did  make  oath,  before  me  yt  this  is 
the  last  Will  &  testament  of  Matthew  Campfield,  (in)  his  own  hand- 
wrighting,  this  evidence  being  made  before  John  Berry,  deputy 
governor  at  the  time. 


John  was  among  twenty-two  men  allowed  on  February  20,  1671, 
Liberty  to  take  their  division  of  Bogs,  Each  one  Against  His  Lott 
(and)  the  Breadth  of  his  Lott,  and  Agree  Among  Th  emselves, 
without  any  Charge  of  their  Highways,  or  to  Lay  them  out  to  the 
Town.  The  next  day,  the  twenty-first,  “the  Second  division  of 
(a  salt)  Meadow,  (which)  *  (was)  to  Be  Ordered,  according 
to  Men(  )s  Lotts,  or  the  place  where  they  shall  Lye,"  John’s  lot 
being  No.  26,  and  again  No.  16,  as  appear  on  the  list. 


There  was  an  election  of  the  town  officials  on  January  1,  1673. 
John  Brown  and  Stephen  Davis  were  chosen  fence  viewers  “for  the 

Year  ensuing.  As  early  as  April  17,  1669,  the  town  created  an 
order : 


That  the  common  fence  that  (is  found)  l(ying)  down  should  be 
mended  up  speedily,  and  that  *  *  the  Viewers  of  the  Com¬ 

mon  Fences  should  go  forth  and  view  the  Fence. 

If  they  found  that  the  fence  was  poorly  relaid  they  were  to  notify 
the  men  who  set  them  up  “defectively,"  and  “return  their  Names 
to  the  next  Town  Meeting,"  and  for  them  to  pay  their  “Penalty." 

In  the  matter  of  drawing  lots  in  the  second  division  of  land,  which 
was  to  be  patented  on  record,  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  acres,  it  was 
agreed  on  May  26,  16 y  3,  that  the  town  should  do  the  drawing  which 
resulted  in  John  finding  himself  the  happy  possessor  of  lot  No.  60. 

It  was  voted  at  the  meeting  of  January  8,  167(4)  : 

That  two  Days(’)  Work  is  to  be  bestowed  (o)n  stubbing  the 
Highways  (with) in  the  Town  (and  also)  *  #  about  the  Frog 

Pond  and  thereabouts.  (Two  men  at  their  End  of  the  Town), 
and  John  Brown,  Sen’r,  and  John  Baldwin,  Jun’r,  (at)  their  (other) 
End  of  the  Town,  are  to  call  out  Men  to  do  th(e)  Work,  and  all 
(who)  are  to  do  this  Work  (are  to  be)  from  (the  age  of)  Sixteen 

*  *  to  Sixty  (years,  or  suffer)  the  Forfeit  of  two  Shillings 

and  six  Pence  a  Day  for  neglecting  (the  call). 

John  was  among  seven  men  elected  on  March  19,  167(4),  as 
Towns’  men  : 

To  carry  (on  all  the)  Town  Business,  according  to  the  best  of 
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their  Judgment  for  the  Good  of  the  Town,  for  the  Year  ensuing, 
except  disposing  of  Land,  admitting  Inhabitants,  and  the  way  of 
levying  Rates. 

On  January  1,  167(6),  he  was  chosen: 

To  warn  (for  the)  Town  Meetings  (at  his)  end  of  the  Town, 
where  he  lives,  for  the  Year  ensuing,  and  on  June  5,  1676,  (he  and 
Joseph  Walters  were  chosen)  to  Seal  (weigh)  *  Measures  of 
all  Sorts  for  the  Year  ensuing,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Both  of  them  were  reelected  as  “Sealer(s)  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures  at  the  town  election  of  January  1,  167(9). 

On  the  first  date,  Thomas  Ludington  was: 

Granted  *  amends  of  his  Second  Division  of  Meadow,  th(e) 
sunken  Meadow  [together  with  Part  of  the  Pond]  (being)  between 
the  Homeward  Stake  of  John  Brown’s  black  Stake  Meadow  and  so 
(to  stretch)  streight  to  the  Homeward  end  of  the  Pond,  (and)  also, 
John  Brown  is  to  have  half  (of)  the  Pond,  and  from  thence  to  His 
further  Stake  by  (the)  Maple  Island  Creek. 

It  was  voted  on  June  12,  1676  that: 

Every  Male  Inhabitant  in  the  Town,  *  above  fourteen  Years 
of  Age  hath  Liberty  to  pound  any  Cattle,  (if)  found  trespassing,  and 
if  the  Matter  prove(s)  actionable  afterwards  in  our  Town  Courts, 
his  Oath  shall  be  counted  (as)  legal  Testimony.  But,  if  any  Person 
under  (the  designated)  Years  of  Age,  find  any  Cattle  *  tress¬ 
passing,  and  bring  them  to  (the)  pound,  he,  or  they  shall  produce 
Testimony  (to  prove)  where  he,  or  they,  found  the  Cattle,  before  it 
(can)  be  accounted  (as)  legal  Testimony.  But,  for  unruly  Cattle 
and  such  Cattle  as  are  voluntarily  left  in  the  Neck,  the  Law  and 
(the)  Towne  Order  (shall)  provide  (for  action).  John  was  (then) 
chosen  Pound  Keeper,  (and)  his  Fees  (for  corraling  Cows,  Oxen, 
Horses  and  Swine  (shall  be)  six  pence  by  the  Head  Poundage,  be¬ 
sides  all  damages. 

On  October  19,  1681,  the  town  designated,  according  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  January  4,  168(1),  how  every  homesteader  was  to 
post  and  lay  rails  to  enclose  a  common  field  for  pasturage,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  their  lots.  As  John  owned  Lot  No.  14,  he  was 
to  build  or  rather  lay  fence  seven  and  a  half  rods  for  his  given  share 
of  labor. 

John  subscribed  his  name  to  espouse  the  town  order  of  January  1, 
168(4)  “for  Orderly  attendence  at  Town  Meetings’’  and  require 
the  “delinquent’’  absentees  to  pay  fines  or  give  good  reasons  for 
their  not  attending  meetings.  He  also  supported,  by  affixing  his 
signature  to  a  pledge,  on  January  9,  168(8)  that  he  would  contribute 
his  mite  for  the  maintenance  of  young  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  when 
the  house  was  divided. 
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A  land  patent  was  issued  on  March,  1676,  to  “John  Brown,  sen¬ 
ior,  of  Newark,”  for  ninety-five  acres,  they  being  “in  eight  parcels, 
as  per  (the)  Surveyor  General’s  Certificate,”  as  described  below: 

By  Philip  Carteret,  Esq(ui)r(e),  & c. ,  [as  per  understanding  o(f) 
land  granted  (by)]  Sir  George  Carteret,  Kn(igh)t  and  Baronet  Vice 
Chamberlaine,  Nc. ,  and  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Province  abovesaid, 
hath  Given  and  Granted,  and  by  these  pr(e)sents  doth  give  and  Grant 
unto  John  Browne,  Sen(i)or,  of  the  towne  (of)  Newark,  Yeoman, 
certaine  percells  of  upland  and  meadow,  Lying  and  being  in  and  about 
the  said  towne,  as  followeth,  viz, — being  in  Eight  percels,  particu¬ 
larly  Exprest  in  his  pattent,  w(i)th  their  buttings  and  b(o)undings,  as 
they  are  recorded,  according  to  the  Surveyer  Generally  )s  Certificate, 
In  the  Book  for  that  purpose,  folio  15,  Contayning,  in  all,  ninety-five 
acres,  English  measure,  To  have  and  to  holde  to  him,  the  said  John 
Browne,  sen(i)or,  his  Heires  or  Assignes  forever,  Yielding  and  pay¬ 
ing  Yearly  to  the  said  Lord  proprietor,  his  Heires,  or  Assignes  on 
Every  25th  day  of  March,  according  to  the  English  account,  on  halfe 
penny  of  Lawfull  money  of  England  for  Every  one  of  the  said  Acres 
[or  the  valew  thereof]  In  such  Courant  pay  as  the  Country  doth  pro¬ 
duce  at  merchants(’)  price  to  the  value  of  mon(e)y  sterling,  To  be¬ 
holden  as  of  ye  Manner  of  East  Greenwitch,  In  free  and  common 
Soccage,  the  first  payment  of  which  rent  to  begin  from  the  25th  day 
of  March,  w(hi)ch  was  in  the  Yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy. — Given  und(e)r  the  Seale  of  the  province,  the 
14th  Day  of  March,  An(n)o  (Domini),  1675,  &  In  the  28th  Yeare 
of  his  Maj (es)tie(’ )s  Raigne,  &c. 

Part  of  this  land  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  Henry  Lyon,  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  dated  July  31,  1688,  conveying  to  Patrick  Falckoner,  of 
Woodbridge,  merchant,  a  tract  of  “8  acres  of  meadow,  at  Beef 
Point,  N (orth  of  the  land  of)  John  Brown,  senior’’;  in  another  rec¬ 
ord  is  a  patent,  dated  March  15,  1694,  granted  to  John  Curtis  for 
the  seventh  tract  of  land,  comprising  “6  ac(res),  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  swamp,  n(orth  of)  John  Brown(’s  land)”  and  one  more, 
in  confirmation  of  a  patent  to  Eliphalet  Johnson,  dated  January  18, 
1698,  for  the  seventh  tract  of  “4  a(cres),  N  (orth  of  the  land  of) 
John  Brown,  Senior.” 

John  died  on  November  6,  1690.  His  will  is  dated  December 
17,  1689.  It  was  submitted  to  Justices  John  Ward  and  Thomas 
Johnson,  on  the  fourth  of  December  of  the  following  year,  upon 
oath  by  John  Browne,  junior,  and  John  Dennison.  The  witnesses 
of  the  will  were  the  same,  with  the  additional  signature  of  Thomas 
Browne. 

It  is  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  is  found  on  record  in  the  “Newark  Town 
Book.”  With  a  few  sentences  in  the  opening  part  omitted,  it  is  as 
follows : 
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Whereas,  I,  John  Browne  of  Newark,  being  infirm  in  body  Sc 
subject  to  many  changes,  not  knowing  the  time  of  my  departure  out 
of  this  world  [though  blessed  be  god,  I  am  not  downe  sick],  Sc  (but) 
of  good  understanding  Sc  memory  as  usually,  do  make  this,  my  last 
will  Sc  testament  [making  voyd  all  other  wills  Sc  testaments,  made 
by  me  whatsoever]  in  manner  Sc  form  following: 

Imprimis:  my  just  debts  Sc  funerall  charges  being  payd,  my  will  is, 
&  I  do  will  Sc  bequeath  unto  my  eldest  son  John  Browne,  his  heirs  & 
assignes  [besides  what  I  have  already  given  him]  three  acres  of  up¬ 
land,  be  it  more  or  less,  lying  towards  the  bottom  of  the  great  neck, 
which  he  now  improves,  bounded  as  is  expressed  in  my  pattent. 

2ly:  my  will  is,  &  I  do  will,  Sc  bequeath  unto  my  two  sons  Joseph 
Browne  Sc  Thomas  Browne,  them,  their  heiis  Sc  assignes  [besides 
what  I  have  already  given  them]  that  forty  acres  of  upland,  be  it  more 
or  less,  payd  out  to  me,  beyond  (the)  Elizabeth  river,  as  bounded  in 
n  y  pattent,  (and)  equally  to  be  divided  between  them. 

3ly:  my  will  is,  and  I  do  will,  Sc  bequeath  unto  my  son  Daniel 
Browne,  his  heirs  Sc  assignes,  my  whole  accom(m)odation,  lying  & 
being  at  Newark  [which  I  have  not  disposed  of  to  any  other  children] 
both  what  I  have  already  layd  out  Sc  what  of  right  by  purchase  doth 
belong  to  me,  in  any  after  division,  not  yet  layd  out,  together  with 
my  oxen,  one  mair,  one  young  steer,  one  young  heifer,  the  bed  5: 
bed(d)ing  I  now  use  to  lie  on,  Sc  all  utensells  for  husbandry,  provided 
that  my  son  Daniel,  his  heirs  Sc  assignes,  do  comfortably  provide  for 
Sc  maintain  his  sister  Esther  [with  what  she  can  do  towards  a  lively- 
hood]  she  remaining  in  a  single  state. 

4/y:  my  will  is,  if  my  daughter  Esther  shall  change  her  condition 
by  marriage,  that  upon  her  marriage  she  shall  have  halfe  of  my  move- 
able  estate,  both  within  Sc  without  doors  [except  what  I  have  given 
to  others  in  my  will]  Sc  halfe  (of)  the  fruit  of  the  new’  orchard  dur¬ 
ing  her  life  time.  Also,  my  will  is  that  while  I(t)  shall  please  god  to 
continue  my  son  Daniel  Sc  my  daughter  Esther  in  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,  Sc  she  remains  in  a  single  state,  that  they  shall  equally  have  the 
use  of  my  household  stuff,  (and)  further  my  will  is  that,  if  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Esther  continue(s)  in  a  single  state  unmarried  till  death,  that,  at 
her  decease,  she  shall  have  her  own  bed  and  bed(d)ing,  clothes  5: 
halfe  of  my  household  stuff  at  her  dispose,  Sc  the  halfe  to  be  at  Dan- 
iel(’  )s  dispose. 

Sly:  my  wrill  is  that  my  daughters  Mary  Pierson,  Hannah  Riggs, 
Phebe  Dodd,  Sc  Elizabeth  ffreeman  have,  besides  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  them,  each  of  them  five  shillings,  in  (the)  country  pay, 
out  of  my  estate,  within  two  years  after  my  decease. 

Lastly ,  my  will  is  that  my  son  Daniel  Browne  be  executor  of  this, 
my  estate,  (and)  also  my  w' ill  is,  Sc  I  desire  my  loving  brother  Eph¬ 
raim  Burwell  &  my  loving  son  John  Browne  to  be  my  overseers,  for 
confirmation  that  this  is  my  last  w’ ill  &  testament,  I  have  hereunto 
put  my  hand  &  seale,  this  seventeenth  day  of  December,  1689. — 
(Signed),  John  Browne. 

It  is  noticed  by  his  w  ill,  that  he  had  a  patent  for  forty  acres  beyond 
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the  Elizabeth  river  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons  Joseph  and 
Thomas.  By  the  town  record  of  October  18,  1686,  the  sons: 

Have  Liberty  granted  to  exchange  their  Father’s  Third  Division 
of  Land,  lying  beyond  (the)  Elizabeth  River,  and  to  take  up  the 
Quantity  thereof  on  this  side  (of  the)  Ra(h)way  river,  below  the 
Mouth  of  (the)  stone-house  brook. 

His  several  parcels  of  land  in  Milford,  Conn.,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  John  Brown,  junior,  who  sold  them  to  Samuel  Clark  on  April 
21,  1696,  for  fifty  pounds  sterling,  silver  money.  And  on  March  5, 
1715,  his  son-in-law  Samuel  Freeman,  his  son  John  Brown  and  grand¬ 
son  Stephen  Brown,  all: 

Of  Newark,  in  ye  County  of  Essex,  in  East  Jersey,  and  Deacon 
Sam(ue)l  Porter,  of  ffarmington,  and  Martha,  his  wife,  and  Deacon 
Thomas  Judd,  of  Waterbury,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  of  ye  County  of 
Hartford,  In  his  Maj  (es)tie(’ )s  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New 
England,  for  .£200  currant  money,  sold  lands  to  Ezekiel  Stone  of 
Milford. 

The  deed  was  witnessed  by  two  Milford  men,  and  all  the  grantors 
made  acknowledgment  at  Milford,  on  that  date. 

By  his  will  he  mentions  his  “loving  brother  Ephraim  Burwell,” 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  wife  was  a  Burwell,  or  Ephraim 
Burwell  may  have  married  John’s  sister,  or  their  wives  might  have 
been  sisters.  A  search  was  then  made. 

Burwell  had  a  brother  John,  junior,  who  lived  in  Milford,  Conn., 
until  his  death  early  in  1665.  In  an  inventory,  taken  on  April  13, 
1665,  is  included  “a  cow  (that  was  left)  in  John  Browne(’s)  hand,” 
and  a  list  of  goods  received  from  England.  In  November  of  1679, 
an  inventory,  presumably  of  the  above  recorded  estate  of  the  deceased 
John  Burwell,  was  exhibited  in  court  by  his  other  brother  Sergeant 
Samuel  Burwell,  and  by  John  Burwell,  the  deceased(’s)  “eldest  sone 
and  heyre.  ”  The  estate  was  represented  to  be  insolvent,  and  this 
oldest  son  claimed  the  estate  in  England,  which  consisted  of  the  rent 
of  a  tenement  or  tenements  belonging  to  the  deceased  by  copyhold 
tenure.  The  court  found  that  the  other  two  children  (not  specified 
by  name)  had  had  no  part  of  their  father’s  estate.  Sergeant  Samuel 
Burwell  and  John  Browne,  senior,  appeared  on  the  deceased  father’s 
behalf,  as  overseers  of  the  estate  and  children. 

As  we  gather  by  the  interpretation,  it  appears  that  the  deceased 
John  Burwell,  jr. ,  owned  property  in  England  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  rents,  and  his  oldest  son,  the  third  John,  claimed  it,  presum¬ 
ably  under  the  English  law  of  primogeniture  which  entailed  such 
property  to  the  oldest  son.  It  is  also  seen  that  a  cow  belonging  to 
his  father  John  Burwell,  junior,  was  in  the  hands  of  John  Browne, 
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and  that  Browne  was  an  overseer  of  the  estate  and  children.  The 
third  John  Burwell  died  in  1690,  leaving  a  will  in  which  he  provided 
for  his  wife  and  child,  and  he  made  his  “father  Gershom  lockwood” 
and  “cousin'’  John  Browne  as  overseers  of  his  will. 

It  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  Ephraim  Burwell  and  also  John  Bur- 
well,  junior,  were  brothers-in-law  of  John  Browne,  and  that  the  third 
John  Burwell,  who  called  John  Browne  of  Newark  “his  cousin,” 
evidently  referred  to  the  second  John  Browne,  the  senior,  John 
Browne’s  son.  These  records  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothesis  except  that  John  Browne’s  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
first  John  Burwell.  As  she  was  the  mother  of  the  first  known  child, 
baptized  in  Milford  in  1649  it  needs  not  have  been  earlier  than  1630. 

John’s  wife  came  to  Milford  in  her  father’s  family  from  Hertford¬ 
shire,  England  about  1637.  She  was  then  about  fourteen,  based  on 
her  baptismal  date  of  September  25,  1623,  in  the  Minsden  chapel, 
in  the  parish  of  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire.  There  is  no  record  of  their 
marriage,  but  it  is  surmised  that  it  took  place  about  1646  or  before. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  the  baptismal  dates  of  the  children  of  families 
of  Milford,  Branford  and  New  Haven  we  are  frustrated.  No  such 
records  are  in  existence.  There  must  have  been  a  colony  book  in 
which  these  dates  were  entered,  but  it  has  never  come  to  light.  It 
must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  many  years  ago,  possibly  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Only  two  volumes  of  the  “New  Haven  Colony 
Records”  are  preserved.  In  the  early  days  each  town  in  the  colony 
turned  in  its  vital  statistics  to  the  colony  at  New  Haven. 

In  New  Haven  a  book  was  started  in  1649  to  keep  the  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  town.  On  page  162  in  the  book  is  the  heading  “The 
names  of  Children  brought  in  from  other  Townes.”  Under  this, 
thirteen  births  of  children  of  Branford,  Milford  and  Southold  are  rec¬ 
orded.  Evidently  they  were  entered  in  the  book  by  error,  instead 
of  in  the  colony  book,  because  every  one  of  these  thirteen  entries  is 
crossed  out  which  indicates  that  they  were  transferred  to  the  colony 
book.  Just  one  of  these  entries  went  up  to  the  top  of  page  163,  and 
reads  as  follows :  “Milford,  Sarah  Browne,  the  Daughter  of  Jno. 
Browne  was  borne,  the  6th  of  August,  1650.” 

On  page  152  are  entered  a  few  marriages  of  people  in  other  towns, 
chiefly  Milford,  and  these  also  are  crossed  out  with  the  comment 
“all  (are)  ent(e)red  in  a  booke  for  ye  purpose,”  which  is  positive 
proof  that  a  colony  book  was  started  at  that  time.  In  its  absence  we 
are  out  of  luck,  unless  the  entries  were  kept  also  in  town  books  in 
the  separate  towns.  They  did  not  begin  to  keep  such  a  record  in 
Milford  until  1654,  although  they  had  been  turning  in  the  vital  rec- 
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ords  to  the  colony  at  New  Haven  since  1649  at  least.  In  Branford, 
the  early  vital  statistics  are  not  very  complete;  in  New  Haven  itself 
they  did  not  begin  until  1649.  In  Milford  and  New  Haven  the  early 
church  records  are  preserved  and  help  out  to  some  extent.  The 
early  church  records  of  Branford  are  not  in  existence,  and  their  loss 
is  very  much  felt. 

In  the  vital  records  of  the  town  of  Milford,  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
the  family  who  has  been  called  John,  is  recorded  in  July  of  1655. 
No  such  baptism  of  a  second  John  appears  in  the  church  records. 
The  American  Genealogist ,  published  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  the 
name  John  appear  in  brackets  to  mean  that  the  name  is  not  now  legi¬ 
ble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  frayed  from  the  margin  of  the 
page  in  the  original  book.  The  date  giving  the  day  of  the  month 
is  also  partly  illegible.  The  name  John  was  either  written  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  hand  or  else  it  had  been  supplied  from  an  old  copy  made  years 
ago,  which  is  now  in  the  town  clerk’s  office.  There  is  therefore  no 
certainty  that  the  name  was  John  as  it  has  simply  been  read  so  by 
someone  in  the  past.  The  record  is  a  birth,  not  a  baptism.  Now, 
in  the  church  register,  the  name  of  a  child  Thomas  is  entered  for 
his  baptism  on  “2,  Sept.,  1655,”  Doubtless  it  was  the  Thomas  who 
was  born  in  July  of  that  year,  and  the  name  should  be  corrected  in 
the  town  records. 

The  births  of  John’s  last  two  children  in  his  family  were  not  en¬ 
tered  on  record  at  Milford  because  they  were  then  living  in  Derby,  a 
town  on  the  river  Naugatuck  about  seven  miles  north,  as  by  its  town 
records  in  1665  and  1666,  there  was  a  John  Browne,  who  appears 
along  with  Edward  and  Samuel  Riggs.  His  name  disappeared  from 
the  Derby  records  soon  afterwards.  Evidently  the  town  was  a  new 
settlement,  and  those  who  remained  there  had  the  births  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  entered  later.  John  left  soon  for  the  new  colonial  settlement  at 
Newark  and  missed  getting  the  births  of  his  children  recorded  there. 

John's  children  were: 

f  all  baptized  at  Milford,  Conn.,  December 

John,  the  oldest,  |  16,  1649;  John’s  wife’s  Christian  name 

Mary,  1st.,  \  was  Rebecca;  no  trace  of  him  after  1700; 

Esther,  |  Mary  died  when  small;  Esther  was  un- 

l^mairied  in  1689. 

Sarah,  born  August  6,  1650;  died  young. 

Joseph,  baptized  May  9,  1652;  died  between  October  20, 
1694  and  November  21,  1694;  married  Hannah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Stephen  Freeman. 

Mary,  2nd.,  baptized  November  29,  1653;  died  in  1684;  was 
wife  of  Thomas,  son  of  Rev.  Abraham1  Pierson,  Sr. 

Thomas,  baptized  September  2,  1655;  died  before  April  7, 
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1711;  wife's  Christian  name  was  Mary. 

HANNAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Phoebe,  baptized  July  5,  1660;  was  wife  of  Daniel1'  Dodd. 

El  izabeth,  born  in  1663;  died  November  13,  1732;  was  wife 
of  Samuel,  son  of  Stephen  Freeman,  of  Milford,  Conn., 
and  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Daniel,  born  in  1666;  died  January  6,  1733;  wife’s  Christian 
name  was  Abigail. 

Authorities  consulted :  ‘‘History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven, 
(Conn.),”  by  Edward  R.  Lambert;  “Milford  Church  Registers”; 
“History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Derby,  Conn.,”  by  Samuel  Orcutt; 

New  London  Vital  Records,”  by  James  N.  Arnold;  “Genealogical 
Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Newark,  (N.  J.),’’  by  Samuel  H. 
Congar;  “Narratives  of  Newark,  (N.  J.),’’  by  David  Lawrence 
Pierson;  “First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  (N.  J.),”  by  Jo¬ 
nathan  F.  Stearns;  “Newark  Town  Book”;  “Newark  Town  Rec¬ 
ords”;  History  of  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties,  New  Jersey,”  by 
William  H.  Shaw;  “The  Hertfordshire  (England)  Genealogist  and 
Antiquary,”  by  F.  W.  Briggs;  and  research  work  by  a  Connecticut 
genealogist,  and  by  a  New7  Jersey  genealogist. 

HANNAH-  BROWN :  See  the  life  story  of  Joseph8  Riggs  in 
the  Riggs  lineage. — Page  264. 
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JOHN1  BURWELL,  it  is  presumable,  came  from  England  with 
the  Eaton-Davenport-Prudden  party  to  Quinnipiac  bay  in  1637,  and 
became  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Milford  in  the  state  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  section  originally  went  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  term 
Wepawaug .  A  part  of  the  township  is  known  by  the  name  of  “Burwell 
Farm  at  the  present  day,  and  was  in  the  possession  (1870)  of  some 
of  the  said  John’s  descendants,  as  we  read  in  a  Burwell  genealogy. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  John  wras  from  Hertfordshire 
in  England,  as  the  record  of  his  whereabouts  is  definitely  stated 
above  his  name  in  the  admissions  to  the  Milford  church.  The  nota¬ 
tion  is  so  faintly  discernible  as  to  make  it  doubtful  that  it  was  wTitten, 
but  under  a  magnifying  glass  it  is  legible.  Several  genealogists  sur¬ 
mised  that  his  home  w7as  Hempsted,  or  Hemel  Hempsted,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  but  a  search  there  disclosed  no  such  Burw7ell  family  had 
existed.  Eventually  a  “Bishop’s  Transcripts’’  of  Minsden  Chapel, 
in  the  parish  of  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  brought  to  light  where  John 
had  lived. 

Evidently,  John  had  been  married  before  he  took  Hester  Winches¬ 
ter  for  his  second  wife  in  Hitchin  on  November  25,  1622,  and  was 
the  father  of  two  daughters.  He  may  have  had  more  children  be¬ 
tween  two  gaps  in  the  “Transcripts,”  from  Easter  of  1627  to  Easter 
of  1628,  and  from  Easter  of  1630  to  Easter  of  1631,  than  are  now 
found  in  the  Hitchin  baptisms.  John  married  for  the  third  time, 
Alice  Heath,  on  June  24,  1635.  The  value  of  the  “Transcripts” 
is,  therefore,  exceptionally  great,  because  of  the  fact  that  no  registers 
are  known  to  be  in  existence  since  the  Minsden  chapel  in  the  parish 
of  Hitchin  has  been  in  ruins. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Milford  Town  Records  of  November  2,  1639, 
gives  the  following  information  : 

Those  persons  whose  (names)  are  hereunder-written,  are  allowed 
to  be  Free  planters,  having  for  the  present  libertie  to  (act)  in  the 
choyce  of  Public  officers  for  the  carrying  on  (the)  public  affayres  in 
this  plantation. 

Among  the  names  above  referred  to  is  that  of  John  Burwrell,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  third  column  of  the  list. 
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In  the  course  of  time,  after  John’s  coming  with  his  family  to  the 
settlement,  his  w'ife  “Als  Burnell”  joined  the  town  church  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1640,  and  John  himself,  the  “husband  of  Ailice  aboue-men- 
tioned,”  followed  the  initiation  on  July  4,  1641. 

John  and  his  fellow  planters  settled  on  the  Wepawaug  (now  the 
Mill)  river,  and  West  End  brook,  probably  for  the  convenience  of 
water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  They  enclosed  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  with  a  line  of  palisades,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  a  mile  each 
way,  for  protection  from  the  Indians.  This  area  was  then  laid  off 
into  lots  fronting  the  stream  on  either  side,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
one,  John’s  abode  being  on  lot  No.  44,  situated  on  the  easterly  side 
of  West  End  brook,  containing  two  acres  and  twenty  perches.  He 
was  among  the  planters  required  to  erect  good  houses  on  their  lots 
within  three  years  or  they  were  to  revert  to  the  town. 

By  the  1646  list  of  the  proprietors,  as  appears  in  the  town  land 
records  denoting  their  holdings,  we  find,  by  the  drawings  made  as 
early  as  1643,  that  John  had  for  his  home  lot,  as  found  under  the 
head  line  of  “Home  Lotts,”  which  says: 

John  Burwell  hath  two  Acres  and  twenty  Pole(s),  be  it  more  or 
less,  being  bounded  with  a  high  way  on  the  west,  George  Clark, 
Juni(o)r(’s  land)  on  the  North,  other  Lotts  on  the  East,  and  Henry 
Botchford(’ )s  (land)  on  the  South. 

For  his  farming  in  the  upland  and  pasturing  in  the  meadow  land 
we  find  under  different  head  lines,  that  he  drew’: 

(Land  at  the)  West  ffield  (at)  the  Creek  Shott,  (comprising) 
one  Acre,  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  a  high  w  ay  (on 
the  west,  with  Samuel!  Coley (’)s  (land)  on  the  North,  with  a  riuer 
(on)  the  East,  and  with  Nickolus  Camp(’)s  (land)  on  the  South. — 
[Note]  this  is  not  to  be  Charged  with  Rates. 

(Land  at  the)  w'est  ffield  (at)  the  ffence  (by  the  creek)  Shott, 
(comprising)  Seven  Acres  and  three  Roods,  be  it  more  or  less,  being 
bounded  writh  the  ffence  North,  with  the  Com(m)on  (land)  East, 
w'ith  a  high  way  South,  and  with  Nicholas  Camp(’)s  (land)  west. 

(Land  at  the)  west  ffield  (on  the)  Poconco(c)k  point  (at  the 
creek)  Shott,  (comprising)  Six  Acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  being 
bounded  (on)  the  Sout(h),  with  George  Clark,  Juni(o)r(  s  land) 
East,  with  the  Com(m)on  (land)  North,  and  with  Nicholas  Camp(’s 
land)  west. — [Note]  this  is  not  be  to  Charged  with  Rates. 

(Land  at  the)  west  ffield  (on  the)  Pocon(c)ock  (point  at  the) 
Creek  Shott,  Nineteen  Acres,  one  Rood  and  twenty  pole(s),  be  it 
more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  the  Riuer  west,  with  the  Com- 
(m)on  (land)  South  and  East,  and  w’ith  his  own  Meadow  on  the 
North. — [Note]  Eleven  Acres  (and)  a  halfe  and  twenty  pole(s)  of 
this  (are)  not  to  be  Charged  with  rates. 

(Land  at)  the  Mill  Neck  (at)  the  Spring  Shott,  one  Acre  and 
three  Roods,  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  a  high  way  East, 
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with  the  fence  North,  with  a  Creek  West,  and  with  Phillip  hatly(’)s 
(land)  South.  [Note]  this  is  not  to  be  Charged  with  Rates. 

(Land  at)  The  New  Meadow,  three  Acres,  be  it  more  or  less, 
being  bounded  with  the  Riuer  West,  with  George  Clark,  Juni(o)r(’s 
land)  North,  with  the  Com(m)on  (land)  East,  and  with  Henry 
Botchford(’)s  (land)  and  John  ffowler(’)s  South. 

(Land  at  the)  Poco(n)cock  Creek  Meadow,  three  Acres,  one 
Rood  and  Eight  pole(s),  be  it  more  or  less,  being  bounded  with  the 
Riuer  West,  with  a  Creek  and  John  Smith(’s  land)  North,  with 
John  ffowler(  )s  Upland  East,  and  with  his  own  Upland,  South. 

On  January  16,  1644,  a  question  was  raised  in  reference  to  the 
granting  of  land,  that  some  of  the  proprietors  apparently  had  been 
dissatisfied  with  their  allotments.  On  voting  it  was  agreed  that  4tJno. 
Burwell  hath  already  recei(ved)  such  satisfaction  as  in  a  just  way  is 
due  unto  him.  ” 

The  above  land  apparently  is  what  was  the  number  of  acres,  which 
constituted  John  s  original  farm  or  plantation  which  he  accumulated. 
The  westerly  line  ran  west  of  what  was  then  called  the  Brickiln 
Swamp,  running  northerly  far  enough  to  take  in  the  poor  house  farm, 
thence  easterly  to  the  Oyster  river,  thence  down  the  river  to  the 
coast,  thence  following  the  coast  to  its  place  of  beginning.  This 
tract  has  been  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  family  until 
a  only  small  portion  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  name. 

John  lived  in  the  town  for  only  about  ten  years  when  death  beck¬ 
oned  him  to  pass  away  on  August  17,  1649.  His  wife  forsook  her 
widow  s  weeds  a  year  following  when  she  was  wedded  to  Jose  ph 
Peck  on  September  12,  1650,  she  being  his  first  wife  who  bore  him 
three  children  Elizabeth,  Joseph  and  John.  She  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1666. 

The  probation  of  John’s  will  for  the  distribution  of  his  estate  is 
lacking,  as  are  most  of  the  wills  of  the  settlers  who  died  prior  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  union  between  the  New  Haven  colony  and  the 
Connecticut  colony  in  1665.  And  besides,  an  unfortunate  absence 
was  due  to  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the  original  first  two  volumes 
sometime  about  1677,  when  matters  that  were  considered  of  import¬ 
ance  were  copied  into  the  present  Volume  I.  There  are  no  convey¬ 
ances  recorded  of  John  Burwell’ s  land,  which  may  also  be  explained 
by  his  early  death. 

A  family  compiler  mentions  one  John  Burwell,  or  Burrill,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1633.  The  com¬ 
piler  found  it  recorded  that  John’s  family  consisted  of  “5  persons,” 
and  his  estate,  seventeen  and  a  half  acres,  valued  at  ten  pounds.  On 
making  an  investigation  we  find  that  he  is  a  different  man  and  not  the 
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same  one  who  moved  to  Milford,  Conn.  He  moved  to  Boston  and 
died  there  in  1654,  leaving  a  will  mentioning  only  his  wife  Sarah  and 
daughter  Sarah.  Our  John  was  living  in  Milford  during  the  period 
but  died  earlier  than  the  other  John. 

According  to  the  family  tradition  there  has  been  much  said  about 
a  large  and  valuable  estate  in  England  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  John 
Burwell.  Lambert,  in  his  “History  of  New  Haven,”  says  that: 

Some  of  the  settlers  of  this  town  left  large  estates  in  England, 
which  remain  unsold  to  the  present  time.  Of  these  were  Peter  Prud- 
den,  of  Kingswalden,  John  Burwell,  of  Hempste(a)d,  (Hertford¬ 
shire),  Benjamin  Fenn,  Thomas  Welch,  Alexander  Bryan,  Richard 
Baldwin  and  Jesse  Lambert. 

Hinman  says,  in  his  “Genealogy  of  the  Puritans,”  that  there  was 
a  John  Burwell  of  the  parish  of  Bovingdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  En¬ 
gland,  who  came  to  this  country  and  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
The  man  to  whom  he  referred  was  a  grandson  of  John  Burw  ell. 
He  further  says  that  it  was  his  first  visit  in  1685,  perhaps  to  the  family 
of  his  father  John,  junior,  then  deceased,  as  they  were  both  from  the 
same  county  in  England.  In  another  place  he  says  there  was  also 
another  John  Burwell  from  the  parish  of  Bovingdon,  near  Hemel 
Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  who  came  to  this  country' 
about  1685  and  stopped  for  a  time  in  Milford,  Connecticut.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Burwell,  of  Hertfordshire,  in  England,  who  died 
there  previous  to  May,  1670.  His  son  John,  when  he  came  to 
America,  left  a  large  and  valuable  estate  in  England  in  the  possession 
of  his  sister  Marie  Burwell,  of  Bovingdon,  near  Hemel  Hempstead. 
He  was  first  found  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  this  country  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1687-8;  he  w'as  next  found  purchasing  a  house  lot  at  Greenw  ich 
when  he,  about  this  time,  married  Hannah  Lockward  (now  spelt 
Lockwood),  a  daughter  of  Gershom  Lockwood,  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 
In  1689  he  went  back  to  England  to  see  about  his  estate  at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  some  other  property  there,  and  returned  to  Green¬ 
wich  in  the  spring  of  1690,  and  immedately  after,  while  on  a  visit  to 
New  York,  he  fell  a  victim  of  the  small-pox  scourge  and  went  home 
to  Greenwich,  dying  there  on  May  1st,  1690.  His  wife  survived  him 
and  was  afterwards  married  to  Thomas  Hanford  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Mr.  Burwell  left  an  only  child  Hannah,  as  the  sole  heiress  of  his  es¬ 
tate  in  this  country  and  his  large  estate  in  England.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Burwell,  while  his  daughter  was  yet  an  infant,  left  none  to  look 
after  his  estate  in  England,  and  therefore  it  was  never  recovered  from 
a  wrongful  possession  by  the  legal  heirs  of  John  Burwell.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  grew  up  and  was  married  to  John  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk  on 
April  15,  1708. 
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The  writer  of  his  family  history  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the 
John  Burwell,  who  settled  in  Greenwich  and  married  Hannah  Lock- 
wood,  was  the  grandson  of  John  Burwell  who  settled  in  Milford  in 
1639,  as  the  records  in  Greenwich  say  that  the  John  Burwell  from 
Milford  bought  land  in  the  town  of  Greenwich  on  February  28th, 
1688.  If  he  had  come  from  England  and  stopped  only  a  short  time 
in  Milford  to  visit  his  relatives,  as  Mr.  Hinman  has  it,  the  writer 
asks,  why  does  not  the  record  say  he  came  from  England  ?”  It  is 
clearly  obvious  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  John,  as  the  writer  de¬ 
clares  in  his  diagnosis,  and  agrees  that  Mr.  Lambert  is  right  in  his 
statement  in  regard  to  the  estate. 

Xo  elucidate  definitely  their  family  relationship  we  incorporate  here¬ 
in  the  inventoried  estate  of  the  junior  John  Burwell,  who  was  John’s 
son,  and  the  will  of  the  third  John  Burwell,  who  was  his  grandson. 

The  New  Haven  County  Court  Records,  under  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1679,  contains  the  following  record  of  his  son  John  Burwell,  jr.: 

An  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  John  Burwell,  late  of  Milford,  de¬ 
ceased,  intestate,  (was)  Exhibited  in  court,  by  Sam(ue)ll  Burwell, 
his  brother,  and  John  Burwell,  (the)  oldest  sone  &  heyre  of  the 
s (ai) d  deceased,  desireing  a  further  settlem(en)t  &  issue  about  ye 
s(ai)d  estate;  upon  which  this  court,  haveing  heard  &  considered, 
doe  order  as  followeth  : 

An  Inventory  of  the  estate  of  John  Burwell,  late  of  Milford,  de¬ 
ceased,  together  with  an  aceo(un)t  of  severall  parcells  of  goods  from 
England,  being  the  rent  of  a  certaine  tenem(en)t,  or  tenem(en)ts, 
belonging,  by  coppye  hold  tenure,  to  ye  s(ai)d  deceased  &  to  his 
heyres,  as  by  instruments  produced  in  court  did  appeare.  The 
Court,  haveing  perused  &  considered  ye  case,  &  heard  ye  allegations, 
made  by  Serg(ean)t  Sam(ue)ll  Burwell  on  the  one  part,  on  the  be- 
halfe  of  himselfe  &  John  Browne,  senior,  (as)  overseers  (of)  the 
Estate  &  (the)  children  of  ye  s(ai)d  deceased,  craveing  a  further  set- 
tlem(en)t  of  the  estate  according  to  law,  with  allowance  &  recom¬ 
pense  out  of  the  same  for  their  care,  cost  &  paynes  in  mannage- 
m(en)t  of  it  during  the  minority  of  ye  children  ofyes(ai)d  deceased; 
And  haveing  considered  the  claime  of  John  Burwell,  son  &  heyre 
(of)  ye  s(ai)d  deceased,  doe  declare  &  order  as  followeth:  first,  find¬ 
ing  ye  estate  in  Inventory  being  insolvent,  to  fall  short  of  ye  debts 
due  &  payable  out  of  ye  Estate  4//>;  9r ;  9<7.  The  court  accepts  of 
the  acco(un)t  [errors  Excepted]  &  discharge  ye  s(ai)d  overseers  un¬ 
less  further  estate  be  made  to  appeare.  And  whereas,  ye  s(ai)d  es¬ 
tate  being  insolvent,  the  two  other  children  have  had  noe  part  of  their 
father (  )s  Estate,  the  s(ai)d  John,  as  eldest  son  &  heyre  claimeing 
that  estate  in  England  &  effects  of  it;  the  court  finding  one  yeare(’)s 
rent  of  lllb:\2s  first  received  to  be  to  ye  s(ai)d  Estate  before  ye 
death  of  ye  s(ai)d  deceased,  Viz.:  five  pound(s)  sterling, '  &  doe 
order  the  same,  by  the  s(ai)d  overseers,  to  be  payd  to  ye  s(ai)d  chil¬ 
dren  equally  divided,  the  s(ai)d  4 lb  debt,  at  countrey  price,  being 
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first  satisfyed.  And  whereas,  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder 
was  due  before  (the)  s(ai)d  heyre  was,  (as)  stated,  in  England,  in 
succession  to  his  father,  the  s(ai)d  deceased,  unlesse  himselfe  shall 
make  some  competent  allowance  to  the  s(ai)d  other  children,  the 
court  referre  ye  case,  in  yt  particular,  to  further  consideration  Sc  or¬ 
der,  according  to  (its)  right  Sc  Equitie.  Alsoe,  the  court  see(s) 
cause  to  allow  the  s(ai)d  overseer(s  to  pay)  out  of  ye  s(ai)d  Es¬ 
tate  in  their  hands  the  sume  of  three  pounds  (for)  their  charges  Sc 
paynes  in  the  premisses,  Sc  order(s)  them  to  pay  the  residue  of  the 
s(ai)d  \1  lb:\2s  vizt. :  9/b:  \2s :Sd,  which,  with  ye  usuall  advance, 

will  amount  in  countrey  currant  pay  to  19/b :05s :04d,  together  with  a 
parcell  of  goods  yet  in  being,  as  they  are  received  from  England,  to 
ye  s(ai)d  John  Burwell,  son  &  heyre,  with  all  writeings  to  him  be¬ 
longing,  he  giveing  them  a  receipt,  or  (a)  discharge  (from)  ye  pre¬ 
misses. 

And  the  following  is  inserted  in  the  estate  of  John’s  grandson, 
John  Burwell,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  as  copied  from  the  Fairfield 
Probate  District  Record : 

The  Last  will  and  testament  of  mee,  John  Burw  ell,  Being  Sens(i)- 
ble  of  ye  neare  ap(p) roach  of  my  gr(e)ate  Sc  Last  Change,  yet  throw’ 
ye  goodness  of  god,  hauing  the  Use  of  my  Understanding,  I  throw 
ye  Merits  of  Christ,  the  alone  mediator,  doe  Committ  my  Spirit  unto 
god.  Also  I  doe  will  yt  my  Boddie  be  desently  Buried.  Alsso,  I 
do  will  yt  my  Just  de(b)ts  be  payed. 

Furder  more,  I  doe  hereby  will  Sc  giue  unto  my  Deare  Sc  Loving 
wiffe  Sc  childe  all  my  Estate,  both  Reale  Sc  personall,  and  all  de(b)ts 
whether  due  by  (account)  Boock,  or  Bills,  which  (the)  s(ai)d  Estate 
I  doe  hereby  will  Sc  Ap(p)oint  to  be  Equal(l)y  devided  between  my 
deare  wiffe  Sc  childe  Yet,  not  withstanding  ye  afores(ai)d  premises, 
if  my  wiffe  should  Proue  now  to  bee  w  ith  Childe  &  (if)  it  be  a  sonn, 
I  doe  then  hereby  will  Sc  giue  Unto  her  a  third  part  of  all  my  Estate, 
but  if  (it  is)  a  daffter  my  wiffe  (is)  still  to  Enjoy  her  third  Part,  5:  ye 
rema(i)ning  part  of  my  Estate  (is)  to  be  Equal (l)y  Devided  between 
my  two  Children  wheather  ye  Last  be  (a)  sonn  or  (a)  Daffter. 
Furder  more,  I  doe  will  Sc  ap(p)oint  my  Deare  Sc  Loving  w  itfe  to  be 
Administrator  of  my  s(ai)d  Estate.  And  allso  I  doe  make  Choise  on 
Sc  Ap(p)oint  my  Honnored  father  Gersham  Lockwood  &  my  Loving 
Cousen  John  Browne,  of  newark,  in  New  Jersey,  to  bee  Over  Seers 
(of)  this  my  Last  will  Sc  Testament,  &•  for  a  Confirmtion  of  this  my 
will,  I  haue  here  Unto  Sett  to  my  hand  &  Seale,  in  ye  Yeare  of  our 
Lord,  one  Thousand  Six  hundred  Sc  Ninetie,  A  prill  ye  Last  day. — 
Witnessed  to  sign  (and)  seal  In  ye  presence  of  us. — Samuel  Peck, 
(and)  John  (his  mark  #)  Mershall,  Sen(io)r.  —  (Signed),  John 
Burwell. 

Thee  aboue-mentioned  Evidences,  Sam(ue)U  Peck  &  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  Sen(io)r,  did  testiffie  upon  Oath  th(e)  aboues(ai)d  will  was 
John  Burwell’ s  Sc ,  also  that  ac(c)ording  to  ye  best  of  theire  knowl¬ 
edge  Sc  understanding,  hee  had  ye  Use  of  his  reason  when  he  made 
ye  aboues(ai)d  will  Sc  Testament.  Testiffied  to  before  mee,  Anno 
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do( mini),  Januar(y)  28,  (1691). — John  re(y)n(o)l(d)s,  commes- 
(s)hener. 

By  consulting  the  inventory  of  the  second  John,  who  evidently 
died  in  Milford  in  1665,  and  the  will  of  the  third  John,  whose  death 
occurred  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1690,  it  totally  destroys  any  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  latter  came  directly  from  England  without  having 
family  connections  in  America.  His  last  will  identifies  him  as  the 
son  of  the  second  John,  of  whose  estate  the  older  John  Browne,  his 
brother-in-law,  had  been  an  overseer. 

The  first  John  died  in  Milford  in  1649;  his  will  w  as  not  preserved 
or  it  certainly  would  have  mentioned  the  estate  he  owned  in  the 
parish  of  Bovingdon,  belonging  to  the  Manor  of  Hemel  Hempstead, 
England.  The  Milford  records  show  that  the  second  John  had  a 
daughter  Mary  born  there  in  1653.  It  is  possible  that  he  went  to 
England  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  lived  there  for  a  period 
of  years,  receiving  rents  from  the  “copyhold  land,"  and  had  children 
born  to  him,  for  the  records  in  Milford  do  not  give  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  either  the  births  or  the  baptisms  of  his  children.  If  his 
son,  the  third  John,  was  born  in  England,  it  would  harmonize  w  ith 
the  tradition  that  he  left  his  estate  in  the  care  of  his  sister  Maria  w  hen 
he  came  to  America.  But,  as  the  inventory  of  his  estate  w  as  made 
here,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  his  death  occurred  on  American  soil. 
The  mention  of  Samuel  Burwell  as  his  brother,  and  of  John  Burwell 
as  his  oldest  son  and  heir,  proves  beyond  peradventure  that  he  was 
the  second  John,  the  son  of  the  first  John.  In  the  will  of  the  third 
John,  John  Brown,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  called  his  cousin, 
which  substantiates  his  relationship  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cous¬ 
in  wras  a  grandson  of  the  John  Brown  who  married  John’s  grand¬ 
mother  Mary  Burwell. 

By  John8  Burwell’ s  death  he  left  his  wife  whose  posthumous  child 
died  soon  after  its  birth,  and  an  only  daughter  Hannah.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  inventory  of  the  his  estate  in  Greenwich,  submitted  in 
court  by  the  appraisers,  is  an  entry  wrhich  says  that  “there  is  (the) 
other  Estate  which  remains  in  foreign  parts,  which  is  not  known 
to  us."  Of  his  “other  estate"  we  insert  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers  taken  from  Rev.  Charles  M.  Selleck’s  “History'  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,"  his  “Sketch  of  the  Proceedings  in  Relation  to  the 
Burwell  Estate  in  England  from  the  time  it  was  leased  by  John  Bur¬ 
well  in  16S9  to  the  present"  : 

The  said  Hannah  Burwell,  as  appears  by  the  Greenwich  Records, 
married  John  Betts,  of  Norwalk,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1708. 
After  John  Burwell’ s  decease,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  heirs  re- 
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ceived  rent  from  the  Estate,  but  about  1721,  they  had  correspond¬ 
ence  with  some  person  in  England  on  the  subject,  as  appears  by  an 
old  letter,  dated  April  7,  1721,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  John  Bur- 
well  leased  the  Estate,  when  in  England.  The  matter  probably 
rested  until  1745,  when  John  Betts  empowered  Nathaniel  Hazard,  of 
New  York,  a  man  of  limited  means,  to  proceed  to  England  and  col¬ 
lect  the  rent  due  on  the  Estate.  The  agreement  is  dated  March  5, 
1745.  Hazard  went  that  spring,  and  before  he  returned,  John  Betts 
died.  His  will  was  received  at  the  Probate  Office,  August  12,  1745. 
Hazard  returned  that  fall  in  a  ship  he  had  purchased  in  England,  lad¬ 
en  with  English  goods;  he  bought  a  store  in  New  York,  and  went 
extensively  into  mercantile  business,  thus  becoming  suddenly  rich. 
Finding  John  Betts  deceased,  he  refused  to  come  to  any  settlement, 
or  give  any  account  of  the  business,  and  the  affair  again  rested  until 
1808,  when  Joseph  Betts,  eldest  son  of  Burwell  Betts  and  grandson 
of  Hannah  Burwell  Betts,  took  it  in  his  hands,  obtained  power  of 
attorney,  collected  his  money,  and  was  ready  to  sail,  w  hen  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  died  soon  after.  In  1814,  Nathan  Betts,  a  brother  of 
Joseph  next  engaged  in  it,  got  new  power  of  attorney,  and  raised 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  agent;  and  in  1817,  he  employed 
one  Capt.  Paul  Chase  [who  was  going  to  England]  to  investigate  the 
matter.  He  wrote  back  that  the  possessor  having  no  title,  had  never 
ventured  to  cut  down  the  wood,  and  that  they  had  laid  by  the  ient 
for  a  long  number  of  years,  to  have  it  ready  when  called  for  by 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  value  of  the  Estate  was  about 
.£80,000  sterling,  besides  back  rent.  This  appears  to  be  about  all 
the  trouble  he  took  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  property,  1  e  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in  another  business.  In  1821,  J.  B.  Walker,  who  was 
going  to  England,  was  employed  to  inquire  into  the  affair;  he  wrote 
back  in  a  letter,  dated  January  20,  1822,  that  the  Estate  was  worth 
half  a  million  pounds  sterling;  and  that  the  occupants  had  not  a  scrap 
of  paper  to  show  as  title;  and  he  had  ascertained  that  the  title  w  as  still 
vested  in  the  heirs  of  John  Burwell,  who  had  made  no  application 
for  rent  for  nearly  a  century.  This  was  the  amount  of  w  hat  he  ac¬ 
complished.  In  1825,  money  was  raised  by  the  heirs,  and  l'ruxton 
L.  Powell  was  employed  to  investigate  the  situation  of  the  Estate. 
After  a  considerably  fruitless  search,  he  found  the  office  of  the  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Manor,  of  which  W m.  Briggs  is  steward,  or  keeper, 
made  known  his  business;  Wm.  Briggs  was  not  in;  went  again  the 
next  morning,  and  found  Wm.  Briggs  had  left  London  that  morning 
for  France,  to  be  gone  five  weeks;  but  had  left  the  Court  Rolls  in 
the  care  of  one  Wm.  Harrison.  They  commenced  a  search,  but 
could  find  no  Court  Rolls  earlier  than  1730.  Wm.  Harrison  said 
there  must  be  Court  Rolls  earlier  than  that,  of  which  Wm.  Briggs 
alone  knew  [wrhere  they  were].  Powell,  not  knowing  how  to  wait 
till  his  return,  left  the  next  day  for  Paris,  and  did  nothing  further. 

At  a  number  of  different  times  after  this  until  1835,  the  claimants 
met  in  New  York,  appointed  committees,  drafted  resolutions,  and 
subscribed  money  to  carry  the  business  of  recovery  into  effect,  w  ith- 
out  accomplishing  anything  of  importance.  The  excitement,  dying 
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away  soon  after  the  return  of  the  agents  so  that  commonly  the  money 
subscribed  was  not  paid  in,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  when  paid 
in,  was  embezzled,  or  lost.  Thus,  the  business  remained  until  1837, 
when  Charles  Lemon,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  went  as  agent  for  the  claim¬ 
ants  to  England,  where  he  arrived,  on  the  9th  of  February  of  (the) 
said  year.  He  commenced  his  search,  at  the  Office  of  Wills  in 
Doctor  s  Commons;  then  at  the  Enrollment  Office;  the  Chancellor’s 
Office;  the  Office  of  Commissioners  of  WToods  and  Forests;  these 
were  all  applied  to  without  meeting  anything  of  importance  to  the 
claimants.  He  called  upon  Wm.  Briggs,  Steward  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Hemel  Hempstead  [the  same,  as  before  mentioned],  but  he 
refused  to  let  the  records  be  seen,  or  give  any  extracts  from  them; 
until  he  was  satisfied  of  his  authority  to  make  such  inquiry,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  show  of  title.  As  a  consequence  of  his  inquires,  he 
was  directed  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Perkins,  who  lived,  as  fore¬ 
man  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Goodat  Studham,  and  who  was  once  in 
possession  of  the  Bovingdon  Farm.  His  statement  was  that  the  farm 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Loomis,  but  could  not  tell 
how  long;  atter  his  death,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Bachelder,  who  lived  and  died  on  it,  leaving  his  son  in 
possession  of  it.  He  [the  son]  lived  on  it  22  years,  during  a  part 
of  which  time  he  [Perkins]  lived  with  him  as  his  helper.  The  last 
Bachelder  died,  leaving  the  farm  to  his  wife,  and  appointing  Mr. v 
John  Field,  as  trustee  of  the  farm  and  the  children.  The  widow 
Bachelder  soon  married  this  Perkins,  and  he  lived  19  years  on  the 
farm,  when  his  wife  died.  Immedately  after  her  death,  Mr.  Field, 
who  was  left  as  trustee,  presented  a  long  bill  against  the  Estate ,  and 
another  against  Perkins,  and  succeeded  in  alarming  him  so  much  as 
to  induce  him  to  sign  a  quit-claim,  and  put  Field  in  possession  of  the 
Estate ,  Field  paying  him  a  bonus.  That  took  place  in  1827  or  8; 
Perkins  said  that  in  1837  Mr.  Field  sold  the  farm  of  200  acres  to  the 
now  Mr.  Rugder,  the  son  of  Lord  Narrowby,  the  same  nobleman, 
as  mentioned  in  Walker’s  letter,  as  having  bought  a  large  tract  of  it, 
thus  securing  the  Estate  that  had  been  so  long  divided.  Perkins  also 
mentioned  having  often  seen  an  old  parchment,  like  a  lease,  signed 
in  a  plain  round  hand,  ‘‘John  Burwell,”  which  he  left  in  the  house; 
when  he  quit  it.  Mr.  Lemon  made  an  effort  to  find  this  document, 
but  without  success,  it  having  probably  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rugder.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  information  concerning  the 
Estate ,  obtained  by  Mr.  Lemon. 

In  August,  1838,  Edward  R.  Lambert,  of  New  Haven,  went  to 
England,  for  an  investigation  of  it;  the  results  of  whose  inquiries  were 
as  follows : 

He  arrived  in  England  on  Friday,  September  7th;  landed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  proceeded  directly  to  London.  On  Monday  he  delivered 
his  letters  of  introduction  to  Junius  Smith,  Esq.,  and  by  his  advice 
and  accompanied  by  him,  went  to  the  Office  of  Wills  in  Doctor’s 
Commons,  and  made  a  thorough  search  from  the  year  1750,  but  found 
nothing  of  importance  concerning  the  business.  He  next  went  to 
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the  Office  of  Commissioners  of  Wood  and  Forest,  but  was  refused  an 
examination  of  their  books.  During  the  week  he  went  to  the  Office 
of  Mr.  Briggs,  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead,  but  he  would  not  allow  his  records  to  be  examined  in  reference 
to  the  Estate  in  question,  without  proof  of  authority  to  make  such  an 
examination.  Provided  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Junius  Smith, 
Esq.,  to  Smith  and  Grover,  lawyers  in  a  company,  in  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead,  he  proceeded  by  railway  to  the  place  in  question;  went  to  the 
office  of  Smith  and  Grover;  found  Mr.  Grover,  to  whom  he  deliver¬ 
ed  Mr.  Junius  Smith’s  letter.  After  reading  it,  he  remarked  that  the 
property  he  was  inquiring  about  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  John  Bur- 
well,  was  the  property  Mr.  Rugder  had  lately  obtained  possession  of. 
He  said  Lord  Narrowby  bought  a  large  tract  of  it  some  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  Rugder  [a  son  of  Lord  Narrowby]  had  now  obtained  the  re¬ 
mainder.  He  said  his  partner,  Mr.  Smith,  could  give  every  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  property,  for  he  was  one  of  the  administrators  of 
Bachelder’s  Estate ,  [a  person  who  had  lately  had  the  Burwell  Estate  in 
possession]  that  at  Bachelder’s  death,  there  was  wood  and  timber  cut 
from  off  the  Estate  to  the  value  of  8  or  10,000  pounds  sterling.  The 
next  day  Lambert  called  again,  and  found  Mr.  Smith.  Grover  said 
the  gentleman  introduced  to  their  notice  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  London, 
wished  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  the  Burwell  Estate ,  or  Rug¬ 
der’ s  place.  ‘  Ah,  [said  he  to  Lambert]  are  you  in  any  way  interest¬ 
ed  in  that  property,  or  from  what  motive  do  you  make  the  inquiry?’’ 
Lambert  told  him  that  he  was  authorized  by  people  interested,  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  property.  He  replied,  if  he  [Lambert]  w  as 
seeking  information  about  that  business,  he  must  say  that  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  give  any  advice,  or  information  concerning  it;  for  he  was 
a  solicitor  for  Mr.  Rugder,  the  present  possessor  of  the  property.  He 
said  it  was  his  opinion,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Burwell  ever  did  own 
the  Estate ,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  now,  or  his  heirs  at  law;  and  it 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  inquire  any  further  about  it. 

Lambert  told  Mr.  Deacon,  keeper  of  the  King’s  Arms,  in  Hem¬ 
el  Hempstead,  about  the  management  of  Smith  and  Grover,  who 
advised  not  to  place  much  reliance  on  what  they  might  say  in  the 
matter,  for  one  of  them  had  been  interested  in  the  affair,  and  might 
fear  he  would  be  called  to  account  for  the  avails  of  the  timber  cut  off 
the  land  soon  after  the  death  of  Bachelder.  Mr.  Deacon  told  Lam¬ 
bert  he  had  better  see  Perkins,  [the  same  above  mentioned]  w  ho  had 
been  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Bovington  property,  and  surrepti¬ 
tiously  removed  from  it,  and  through  from  a  feeling  or  retaliation,  he 
would  be  apt  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  it;  and  he  might  rely  on 
what  he  said,  as  he  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity.  Lambert  saw 
him  soon  after,  and  obtained  the  same  information  previously  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr.  Lemon;  said  he  had  seen  several  papers  about  the  land, 
and  particularly  mentioned  the  old  parchment  lease,  signed  by  John 
Burwell.  He  said  there  was  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  a  long  time  since,  w  ho  the  legal  heirs  were,  and  that  a  Receiver 
was  appointed,  and  rents  paid  annually  until  the  death  of  the  Receiver, 
after  which  rents  wrere  not  called  for,  and  that  Bachelder,  at  the  time 
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of  his  death,  had  the  money  laid  up  for  several  years’  rents;  said  that 
he,  after  he  married  Bachelder’s  widow,  paid  quit  rent  to  the  Loid 
of  the  Manor.  He  said  that  the  family  of  Bachelder  became  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  that  Mr.  Field  got  a  mortgage  on  the  Estate  for  money 
lent  to  Bachelder.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  his  wife  say  that  the 
owner  of  the  land  went  to  America,  but  that  they  never  heard  of  him 
after,  and  that  his  name  was  John  Burwell. 

Lambert  soon  returned  to  London,  and  with  Mr.  Junius  Smith, 
again  applied  to  the  Office  of  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Hemel  Hempstead,  but  every  obstacle  was  put  in  the  way  of  their 
investigation.  They  made  another  call  at  the  same  office  and  were 
informed  that  Mr.  Briggs  had  gone  to  France,  and  would  not  return 
in  a  number  of  weeks.  They  explained  the  business  to  the  clerk  left 
in  charge  of  the  office;  he  said  the  old  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  were 
at  the  office,  but  wrere  locked  up,  and  could  not  be  got  at  until  Mr. 
Briggs  returned.  Lambert  called  there  a  number  of  times  afterw  ards, 
but  Mr.  Briggs  had  not  returned,  when  he  left  London.  He  made 
arrangements  with  Junius  Smith,  Esq.,  before  leaving  London  to  carry 
forward  the  investigation  of  the  claim  but  was  unable  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  affair. 

The  inherited  Burwell  copyhold  land  was  not  located  at  Bovingdon, 
as  per  above  mentioned  tradition  but  at  Boxhamsted,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  part  of  the  parish  now  known  as  “Box  End.”  In  a  list  of  the 
Rental  of  the  Manor  of  Hemel  Hempstead,”  in  1676,  different  vil¬ 
lages  are  listed  and  the  rates  for  the  tenants,  which  we  find  among  the 
“Customary  Tennants”  of  Boxhamsted  is :  “John  Burwell,  for  2 
Cottages,  &c. ,  (at)  00//;00r:06^.  ”  All  the  numerous  entries  on 
this  long  Rental”  list  are  in  this  form.  The  sums  of  money  are  the 
old-established  quitrents,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

John  had,  by  his  first  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known: 

John,  born  in  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  England,  about  1618; 
died  before  April  13,  1665;  was  married.  His  son  went 
to  England  to  collect  the  rent  money  at  Bovingdon,  En¬ 
gland,  and  came  back  home  to  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
died  in  1690. 

By  his  second  wife,  Hester  Winchester,  he  had  : 

MARIE,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Esther,  baptized  in  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  August  7, 
1625;  either  died  or  may  have  married. 

By  his  third  wife,  Alice  Heath,  he  had: 

Samuel,  1st.,  baptized  in  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1637;  probably  died  in  infancy. 

Zachariah,  probably  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  about  1639; 
married,  on  November  18,  1663,  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Richard  Baldwin  and  Elizabeth  Alsop. 

Samuel,  2nd.,  baptized  in  Milford,  Conn.,  October  11,  1640; 
died  May  5,  1715;  married  the  first  time,  Sarah,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Benjamin  Fenn  and  Sarah  Baldwin;  and  the  second 
time,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Roger  Newton  and  Mary 
Hooker. 

Ephraim,  baptized  May  19,  1644;  his  second  wife  was  proba¬ 
bly  Sarah  Stream;  was  living  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  late 
as  1696. 

Nathan,  baptized  August  2,  1646;  married,  January  14,  1675, 
Temperance,  daughter  of  Richard  Baldwin  and  Elizabeth 
Alsop. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  December  29,  1647;  probably  died  young, 
as  her  mother  named  one  of  the  Peck  children  Elizabeth, 
in  1651. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “Proceedings  of  the  Burwell  Family  Pic¬ 
nic  held  at  Burwell’ s  Farm,  Milford,  Conn.,  August  18,  1870”; 
“The  Ancestry  of  William  Francis  Joseph  Boardman,”  by  himself; 
“Milford  Town  Records”;  “Milford  Church  Records”;  “New 
Haven  Probate  Records”;  New  Haven  County  Records”;  “Fair- 
field  Probate  Records”;  “New  London  (Conn.)  Vital  Records,”  by 
James  N.  Arnold;  “Norwalk  (Conn.),  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Selleck, 
A.M.;  “The  Hertfordshire  (England)  Genealogist  and  Antiquary,” 
by  F.  W.  Briggs;  and  research  work  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist, 
and  by  a  New  Jersey  genealogist,  and  by  a  British  genealogist. 

MARY2  BURWELL:  See  the  life  story  of  John1  Browne  in 
the  Browne  lineage. — Page  227. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


John1  Burwell,  born 
John1  Brown, 

Joseph11  Riggs, 

Daniel8  Dodd, 

Peter8  Condit, 

Henry5  Axtell, 
Simeon6  Cory, 

James7 


1642 

died 

1649 

1690 

1689 

1679 

1699 

1768 

1738 

1818 

1774 

1847 

1801 

1880 

wife. 

Mary*  Burwell. 
Hannah*  Browne. 
Elizabeth4  Riggs. 
Phoebe4  Dodd. 
Phoebe4  Condit. 
Phoebe6  Axtell. 
Susan"  Mulford. 


